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CHAP.   I. 

THE   ANGLO-SAXON   CHURCH. 
526 — 1066. 

ON  the  pleasing  theme  of  the  venerable  Anglo* 
Saxon  churchy  the  writer  will  say  little  more, 
than  invite  his  reader  to  an  attentive  perusal  of  Mr. 
Lingard's  ^^  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saa^on  Church,'' 
those  parts  of  his  "  History  of  Great  Britain,'' 
which  relate  to  that  period  of  the  history  of  the 
English  church,  accompanying  it,  as  the  subject 
leads,  with  the  valuable  historical  publications  of 
doctor  Henry  and  Mr.  Sharon  Turner.  The  read^ 
era  of  these  works  probably  will  agree  with  the 
writer  in  thinking,  that,  except  in  the  accounts, 
which  have  been  given  of  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  first  christians,  the  religion  of  the  gospel  has 
vol.  I.  B 
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never  appeared  more  amiable,  than  in  the  account 
of  the  early    Saxon  era  of  Christianity.   "  St. 
"  Augustine    and   his    companions,"   «ays    Mr. 
Fletcher  in  his  sermon  on  the  holiness  of  the  catho- 
lic church,  ^^  preached  and  acted,  as  once  did  the 
"  first  envoys  of  Jesus  Christ. — ^They  gained  pro- 
"  selytes  by  the  eloquence  of  truth,  assisted  by  the 
'^  eloquence  of  meekness,  humility  and  piety,  and 
"  verified,  in  the  whole  series  of  their  conduct,  that 
"  pleasing  sentence  of  the  prophet,  how  beautiful 
"  on  the  hills  are  the  footsteps  of  those,  who  bring 
"  glad  tidings !  Neither  were  the  exertions  of  their 
"  charity    unattended    with  the    approbation  of 
"  heaven.     Not  only  contemporary  historians  at- 
"  test,  but  several  protestants  aQow,  that  God. 
"  rewarded  them  with  the  gifts  of  miracles."  "  Their 
"  king,"  says  the  martyrologist  Fox,  "  considered 
"  the  honest  conversation  of  their  lives,  and  was 
"  moved  by  the  miracles  wrought,  through  God's 
^^  hand,  by  ihem^."   Afiter  noticing  the  difficulties, 
which  St .  Augustine   and  his   companions   en- 
coimtered.   Fox,   as  cited  by  the  same  author, 
observes,  that.'' ^^otwithsitanding  their  seeming 
"  impossibilities,   they  were  followed  with  smv 
'^  prismg  gucbess.    The  sanctity  of  their  lives,  and 
'^  the  .fonoe  o£  their  'miracles,  brojce  through  the 
*^  difficulties  of  iheir  enterprize." — ^The  firoits  and 
*^  eflfects  of  thein  mission  were  sb'iking.    A  ^ople, 
"  hitherto  savage, .  barbarous  and  immoral,,  was 
<<  changed  intaa  nation,  mild,'  benevolent^  humane 

*  Acts  and  Monuments,  Coll.  s.    ColCer's  preface  to  his 
Ecclesiastical  History.         '  '  ■":.    ^  : 
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« and  holy,"— ^^  Every  thing/'  says  Collier, 
^*  brightened,  as  if  nature  had  been  melted  down 
"  and  re-coined."  v 

Such  was  the  happy  state  of  religion  aiwl  man- 
ners in  En^and,  when  it  .was  invaded  by  the 
Danes.  Those  ferocious  conquerors  spread  de- 
vastation over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  laid  waste 
almost  every  part  of  its  territory.  A  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  calamity  was^  that  the  pastor  and 
the  flock  were  often  separated ;  and  that,  if  they 
did  meet  again,  it  generally  was  not  until  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time.  Meanwhile,  every  form 
of  instruction,  civil  or  religious,  was  interrupted ; 
and  the  interruption  naturally  gave  rise  to  error 
and  superstition^      * 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  same  scenes  must  have 
been  renewed  during  the  CQnvnlsions,  which  folr 
low^d  the  Normsua  conquest;  particularly  in  the 
period  between  the  death  of  the  conqueror  and  th0 
accession  of  the  first  Henry ;  and  in  the  long  year3 
of  havoc,  which  urged,  their  destined  way*  during 
the  contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan* 
caster.  Tha^i^  in  these  tunes,  some  superstition 
should  prevail,  is  not  surprising :  but  it  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  with  which 
the  nation  still  continued  to  aboxmd.  What  gospel 
truth  did  not  the  ministers  of  the  church  then 
inculcate? — What  disorder  did, they  not  then  con- 
demn?—What  crime  did  they  not  then  reprobate  ? 
— ^What  excess  did  they  not  then  censure?-^ What 
passioQ  did  they  not  then  endeavour  to  restrain  ? — 

•  Gxeffi  Ode,  intituled,  «  The  Bard,'' 
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They  taught  every  virtue,  tHey  encouraged  everf 
perfection :  in  no  age,  has  the  love  of  God,  or  cha- 
rity for  man,  been  more  warmly  recommended. 
But,  did  no  superstition  then  exist  ?  Unhappily  it 
did :  yet  surely,  where  there  was  so  much  instruc- 
tion, superstition  could  not  predominate. 


■ 


CHAP.  n. 

THE    SETTLEMENT   OF    THE    ENGLISH    CHURCH 
AT   THE    NOEMAN    CONQUEST^ 

1066. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  roman^ 
catholics,  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  in  the  supre-*- 
macy,  and  the  bishops  and  their  successors  in  the 
episcopacy,  alone  enjoy,  by  divine  institution,  a 
superiority  of  rank  in  the  priesthood :  all  other 
gradations  in  it  are  of  ecclesiastical  creation  and 
arraiigemeiit. 

II.  1. 

The  Pope. 

1.  Over  all,  TiiE  Pope,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ 
on  earth,  and  the  successor  of  St,  Peter,  holds  a 
lofty  pre-eminence. 

As  much  is  unavoidably  Said,  in  many  pages  of 
each  volume  of  this  work,  respecting  papal  power,, 
the  following  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  roman- 
catholics  upon  this  subject,  is  here  inserted,  from 
the  author's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of 
France,  during  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  XV. 
XV I^  and  during  the  Revolution:    An  exposition 
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of  the  principal  circumstances  which  are  consi- 
dered to  prove  the  right  of  the  pope  to  the  spiri- 
•tual  supremacy- here  assigned  to  him,  is  inserted 
in  the  Appendix,  Note  I. 

(L) — Universal  Doctrine  of  the  Roman<atholics,  respecting 

the  Supremacy  of  the  P^ope. 

It  is  an  article  of  the  roman-catholic  faith,  that 
the  pope  has,  by  divine  right,  ist,  a  supremacy  of 
rank;  2dly,  a  supremacy  of  jurisdiction,   in  the 
spiritual  concems  of  the  roman-catholic  church ; 
and,  3dly,  the  principal  authority  in.  defining  arti- 
cles of  faith. — In  consequence  of  these  preroga- 
tives, the  pope  holds  a  rank,  splendidly  pre-eminent, 
over  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church ; .  has  a 
right  to  convene  councils,  and  preside  over  them, 
by  himself  or  his  legates,  and  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tions of  biishops.     Every  ecclesiastical  cause  may 
,be  brought  to  him,  as  the  last  resort,  by  appeal ; 
he  may  promulgate  definitions  and  formularies  of 
faith  to  the  universal  church ;  and,  when  the  gene- 
ral body,  or  a  great  majority  of  her  prelates,  have 
assented  to  them,  either  by  foralal  consent,  or  tacit 
assent,  all  are  bound   to  acquiesce    in  them :" 
"  Rome,''  they  say,  in  such  a  cab^,  "  has  spoken, 
**  and  the  cause  is  determined,"  •  To  the  pope,  in 
;the  opinion  of  all  roman*catholics,  beloi^s  also  a 
general  superintendence  of  the  concems  of  the 
church ;  a  right,  wh^  the  canons  provide  no  line 
of  action,  to  direct  the  proceedings;  aitd,  in  extra- 
ordinary.cases,  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  can<ms. — 
In  those  spiritual  concerns,  in^  which,  by .  strict 
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right,  his  authority  is  not  defiiiitivB>  he  is  entitled 
.to  .&e  highest  respect  and  deference^  Thus  far, 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion -among  roman- 
catholics ;  but  here,  they  divaricate  into  the  Trans- 
alpine and  Cisalpine  opinions. 

(II.) — Difference  between  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine 
Doctrini$,  on  the  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Power  of 
the  Pope.  ,    '.       ■ 

Tfi£  great  difference  between  the .  transalpine 
and  cisalpine  divines,  o^  the  power  of  the  pope, 
formerly  was,  that  the  transalpine  divines  attributed 
<to  the  pope  a  divine  right  to  the  exercise,  indirect 
at  leaat,  of  temporal  powter,  iot  effecting  a  spiritual 
good;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  held  that  the  su- 
preme power  o^very  state  was  so  far  subject  to  the 
pope^  that,  when  he  deemed  that  the  bad  conduct 
of  the  sovereign  rend^ed  it  essential  to  the  good 
df  the  church,  that  he.  should  reign  no  losiger,  tiie 
pope  was  authcffized)  by  his  divine  commision,  to 
derive  him  of!  his  sovereigiity,  and  absolve  his 
mbjects  firom  their  obligieition  of  allegiance ;  and 
thaj;,  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  pope  might 
enforce  Qbedi^&ce  to  his  spiritual  .legislation  Mid 
jurisdiction,  by  civil  penatties: — On  the  other  h&id, 
5the  cisalpine  divines  affirmed,  that  the  pope  had 
no  ri^t  er^er:  to  interfere  in  temporal  concerns, 
or  tp  enfoi^ce  obedieiice  to  his  jspirituod  legisklz^n 
.<^  jurisdiction,  by  jten^poral  poiaser;  and  con^- 
queudy  hfcd  no  r%ht  to  deprivea  sovereign  of  his 
soiir^re%n1y>  to  absolve  bis  flulgects  firomtbeii^iedk^ 
giw^e^  or /to  enforce,  ^^his  spiritual  authority  over 
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either,  by  civil  penalties. —This  difference  of  opi- 
nion exists  now  no  longer,  the  transalpine  divines 
having  insensibly  adopted,  on  this  subject,  the 
((cisalpine  opinions^ 

But,  though  on  thii^  important  point,  both  par- 
ties iEure  at  last  agreed,  lliey  stfll  differ  da  others. 

In  spiritual  c<mcern£i,  the  tr^mmi^ne  opinions 
ascribe  to  athe  pope  a  superiority ,  and  coi3trollihg 
power  Qv^r  the  whole  church,  should  she  oppose 
his  decrees,  and  consequently  over  a  general 
council,  its  representative;  .and  the  same  I  supe- 
riority and'controUipgpower^  eveijL  in  the  ordinary 
course  ofibusiness,' over  the  calncnis  of  the  unive^i^l 
church.  Th^y  describe  the  pope,  as  the  fountain 
of  aU  ecclesiastical  order,  jiirisdiction  and  dignity. 
5%ey  ^Mgn  to  him,  the  pdwer  of  jiidging  caH  t)er- 
sOnsmBpiritnal  concerns;  of  calling  all  spiritual 
.cms^sto  his .  cognizance ;  of  constituting,  sus- 
-pei^ding .  and  deposing:  jbishops ;  of  conferring  all 
^clesiasticai  dignities  and  benefices,  in  or  out  of 
^  doinimoni^,  by  paramoHmt  authority;.  o£.dx- 
reraptins^individuais or  connnunities fromthe  juvib- 
S^6f  their  pr^^;  of  evckmg  to himif,  or 
♦adjudges  appointed  by  him,  any  cause  actaally 
pending  in  an  ecdestastieal  court;  and  of  receiv- 
ing, immediately,  appeals  from,  all  sentence^  of 
ecclesiastical  courts,  though  they  be  inferior  courts, 
from  which  there  is  ar^ular  appeal-to  an  inter*- 
mediate  superior  court  They  farther  ascribe  to 
the  pope,  the  extraordinary  prerogative  of  personal 
infallibility,  when  he  undertakes  to  issue  a  solemn 
decision  on  any  point  of  faith. 
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The  cisalpines  af&rm,  that  in  spirituals,  the  pope 
is  subject,  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  to  the  church, 
and  to  a  general  council  representing  her;  that  he 
is  subject  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  cannot, 
except  in  an  extreme  case,  dispense  with  them ; 
that,  even  in  such  a  case,  his  dispensation  is  subject 
to  the  judgment  of  the  church ;  that  the  bishops  de- 
rive their  jurisdiction  from  God  hmiself,  immedi- 
ately, and  not  derivatively  through  the  pope ;  that 
he  has  no  right  to  confer  bishoprics,  or  other  spiritual 
benefices  of  any  kind,  the  patronage  of  which,  by 
common  right,  prescription,  concordat,  or  any 
<|||^r  general  rule  of  the  church,  is  vested  in  ano- 
ther. They  admit,  that  an  appeal  lies  to  the  pope 
from  the  sentence  of  the  metropolitan ;  but  assert, 
that  no  appeal  lies  to  the  pope,  and  that  he  can 
evoke  no  cause  to  himself,  during  the  intermediate 
process.  They  affirm,  that  a  general  council  may, 
without,  and  even  against  the  pope's  consent,  re- 
form  the  churcL-They  deny  his  personal  infal- 
libility,  and  hold,  that  he  may  be  deposed  by  the 
church,  or  a  general  council,  for  heresy  or  schism : 
and  they  admit,  that  in  an  extreme  case*,  where 
there  is  a  great  division  of  opinion,  an  appeal  lies 
from  the  pope  to  a  future  general  council.     The 

*  Instances  of  which,  are,  according  to  the  account  of 
Bossuet,  so  very  rare,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  true 
examples  of  such  an  extreme  case  in  the  course  of  sereral 
.ages.  *'  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  principal,  c'est,  que  les  cas,  aux^ 
"  quelles  la  France  soutient  le  recours  du  pape  au  concile,  sont 
**  si  rares,  qu'^  peine  pn  pent  en  trouTer  de  vrais  exemples  en 
"  plusieurs  si^cles." — iMtre  du  Bossuet  au  Cardinal  d'Estries. 
CEuvres  de  Bossuet^  vol.  ix.p.  372,  ed,  Ben* 
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reader  will  be  informed  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  work,  that  certain  questions  on  the  power  of 
the  pope  in  temporal  concerns  were  sent  by  the  de- 
sire of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  several  foreign  universities  for 
their  opinions  upon  them.  We  shall  transcribe,  in 
the  Appendix  "*,  these  questions  and  the  answers 
given  to  them  by  the  universities :  the  reader  will 
thus  have  the  whole  subject  before  him. 

n.  2. 

Patriarchs,  Prinmtes,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Papal 

Legates. 

1.  The  patriarchs  stand  nearest  to  the  cfai^ 
of  St  Peter.  Before  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  transferred  to  Constantinople,  the  church  had 
the  three  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria. Three  dioceses  were  independent  of  them, 
and  subject,  each  to  its  primate :  that  of  Asia,  to 
the  primate  of  EpheSus;  that  of  Thrace,  to  the  pri- 
mate of  Heraclea ;  and  that  of  Pontus,  to  the  pri* 
mate  of  Cesarea.  After  the  translation  of  the  seat 
of  empire  to  Constantinople,  tiie  bishops  of  that 
city  rose  to  importance :  by  degrees  they  acquired 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  Thrace,  Aisia  and 
Pontus,  and  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  patriarchs. 
The  same  rank  was  afterwards  conferred  on  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  raised  liimself  above 
the  other  oriental  prelates,  and  finally  assumed  the 
title  of  oecmnenical  or  universal  patriarch.  The 
popes  opposed  this  attempt  and  preserved  their 

*  Appendix,  Note  II. 
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rank,  so  thal^  aa  Jir.  Gibbon*  justly  observes,  "  till 
f^tlice /gceat. division  of  the  church,  the  Roman 
"  bishop  had  ever  been- rci^iected  by  the  oriental- 
^^  ists,  astheiirst  of  the  iive  {mtriarchs*" 

After  the  separation  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin 
church,  the  Ibfur  Ofriental  patriarchates  ceased  to 
exist :  they  are  now  represented  by  four  churches 
in  Rome ;  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican ;  the  patri- 
archate of  Alexandria,  by  the  church  of  St.  Paul ; 
the  jpatnwchate  of  Antioch,  by  the  church  of  St 
Mary  the  greater ;  and  ^the^  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
lliein  by  the  churijh>pf  St  L^r^ce. .  The  pope 
^CK>ntinu^  patris^ch  of  idbe  we^it^^iid'his  patrii^rehate 
is  represented  by  the.dhurch  of  St  Jolm  L^^t an t- 
Subseqnei^t  to  »the«e,  vftr^  the,  much  mose  mddem 
patriarcjbiittes  of  Vjieima»  Lisbon,  the  Indi@,  iCilicia 
and  Amienia,  Grado^jsroce  transferred  to  Venice, 
and  Aquile^;  ^t  tlie  «ac^al-existence  of  the  last 
is,  atbesty  very  d^ubtftd^w  i        .  .:    , 

Patriarchntes  m.  Ajb  ^hiirch  4re  anaJ^bus  to  dio- 
l>e$es  in  tli^  ;R(»ii(3n  eic!^  a 

diocese  ha4'teinp0r9t)JHi:isdtQtiQn  over  several  pto- 
vinces;  a  paiteiatch  has  eceleisiastical  jurisdiction 
ov^  ®W«ral  «S©SM  :  .    : 

2.  PRinfiAcTs^/Wt^  ui^yknowjii  in  the  emjnre  of 
the  east ;  they  jemaiiugited,:  in  <he  westen!!  empire, 
from  the  pcqpe,  and  were  supposed  to  possess  some 

*  History  of  the  t)ecline  and  Fall  of  the  Koman  Empire, 
by  Edward  Gibbon,  esq.  vdl.  6,  quarto,  p.  400: 

t  See  Onuphrius  d6  £piscq)alibus,  Titulis  et  Diaconiis 
Cardinalium. 
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part  otf  his  patfiarol^  juri9dictiQii;^  but  the.  rank 
haa  long  bee^;ln^^«ly;xhtofl^»a^y. 

3.  In  the  same  iii^Qr,a3.m  llieSlQl^aji  empire, 
the  metropolitan  city  of  a  provinqe  biMlvpree^enQe 
over i(ll  the  oth^  oiti^  withjua^itipH^n^tory,  the  pre- 
4ate  c^ithaticitgr  had  a^certlait  pretedence  of  rank 
and  iquiitaal  jurisdiction  /Over  the  {nidates .  of  the 
'OthsTBoea ;  :9aaA  nr^s  indifferently  called  MBTaopo!^ 

Ll(rA>N  or  b\BC|iBI3HQtF. 

4.  The  Jti&Hoips,  o\?er  whom  his  jurisdiction 
extends,  were  called  his  mfiraganlt. 

^,  Urmainstont(EafttioiLtiiePAPALX£6ATEsoR 
ENVOTis^  To.tlieae,  tlictpopejddegated  a  portion 
of  his  auihorily,  toiibe  jexetoited  usidun  a. certain 
district.  InmodernJlxme6idaig^aiejgenera%cal^^^ 
nunm^y^whea  ih/e^  axe  sentto  aqprince  o)r  state  of 
the  first  iorder;  and  i^iifey^tinmw^j.wfaen  they  are 
sent  to  an  inferior  state.  ^  This  xaak  was  ofiten  per- 
manently attached  to  a  parliciiliff  see :  lliey  were 
then  said  to  be  legates  bom  of  &e  holy /see. 

At  the  time,  of  whidi  we^re  spealfting,  all  this 
gradation  of  nmk  wfts  eittablidied  in  Englasd ;  her 
church  acknowledged  the  universal  osnpremacy  of 
lli^  pope,  as  successor  lOf  St  Peter,  ahd  his  partis 
cular  jurisdiction,  iais  paixiarch  of  the  .wesson  dt¥i- 
sidn  of  the  Roman  ^empire.:^  it)ie  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  the  prani^ ;  .the  prosrinces  of  Can- 
terbiurjT  and  Yiprk  /^f^  m^ar  the  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  of  their  TCgpe^Te  arcbbishops ;  and 
each  had  his  suffiragan  bishops ;  a  papal  nunciatare 
was  attached  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

The  Norman  conqueror  made  no  alter$ition  in 
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this  arrangement ;  but  he  e£Pected  one,  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  was 
followed,  almost  immediately,  by  the  most  import- 
ant consequences. 

Though  the  Saxon  prelates  had  not  distinct 
courts,  it  is  certain  that  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  were  known  in 
the  Saxon  church :  the  episcopal  sentences  were 
usually  pronounced  from  the  altar,  and  the  aid  of 
the  secular  arm  was  often  called  to  enforce  them, 
against  the  contumacious. 

The  recourse  to  it  was  easy,  as  the  bishops  and 
die  sheri£Ps  sate  in  the  court,  and  thus,  each  might 
come  instantaneously  to  the  aid  of  the  other. 

In  1 086,  the  conqueror  withdrew  the  concerns 
of  the  church  from  the  cognizance  of  the  sheriflf 's 
court,  by  a  charter  which  is  expressed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  advice  of  his  ordinary  council,  and  the 
advice  also  of  the  archbishops,  bishops  and  princes 
of  the  realm*.  It  enacted,  that  no  bishop  or  arch- 
deacon should  hold  pleas  in  the  hundred  concerning 
ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  that  no  cause,  relating  to 
the  discipline  or  government  of  the  church,  should 
be  brought  before  the  secular  magistrate :  but  that 
every  person,  who  was  accused  of  a  breach  of  the 
canons,  should  appear  at  a  place  to  be  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  and  that  the  process  should  be  conducted 

*  **  An  Eccleisiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of 
England,  from  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  vrith  a  brief  account  of  affairs  in  Ireland, 
collected  from  the  best  ancient  historians,  councils  and  re- 
cords, 3  Tols.  fo.  17©8,  By  Jeremy  Colliw,  d.  d/'  See  vol.  i. 
p.  255.  Colh  vi. 
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and  sentence  given,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
constitutions.  If  the  party  should  refuse  to  appear 
after  three  summonses,  he  was  to  be  excommuni- 
cated; and,  if  he  should  still  continue  obstinate, 
resort  was  to  be  had  to  the  secular  power,  and  the 
sheriff ^^ivlis  to  enforce  his  submission  by  the  posse 
of  the  county. 

William  probably  did  not  foresee  all  the  con- 
sequences of  this  regulation :  '  the  bishops  soon 
established  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  canon  law, 
and  a  regular  system  of  judicial  process,  ascending 
successively  from  the  lowest  court,  to  the  court  of 
the  bishop,  the  court  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
court  of  the  roman  see ;  but  the  pope  might  hear 
any  cause  in  the  first  instance,  or  call  it  to  him  while 
it  was  pending  in  an  intermediate  court.  Thus  the 
separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tribunals 
originated  in  this  country :  it  has  continued  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  present  time. 


CHAP.  IIL 

INVESTITURES  : ST.  ANSELM. 

1100. 

1  HE  disputes  between  the  popes  and  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  respecting  the  investiture  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices  appear  frequently  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
According  to  the  law  of  tenure,  no  person  was 
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coneidered  to  be  the  iawinl,  or  evexttbe  actual  pos^ 
sessor  of  the  teiiemeiit,  till  he  haddone'h(>miiL^  for 
it,  and  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  lord,  of  whom 
he  held  it,  and  till  he  had  been  invested  with  it  by 
the  hand  of  the  lord*  It  was  usually  delivered  to 
him  by  the  lord's  presenting  him  wi^  a  bidugh,  or 
a  piece  of  turf,  or  some  other  s}rmbol  of  the  pro- 
perty. On  the  receipt  of  the  symbol,  he  was  said 
to  be  invested  with  the  tenure^  and  he  then  became 
compleJIcr  tenant  to  the  lord. 

When  a  bishop  died,  his  ring  and  crosier  were 
transmitted  to  the  prince,  within  whose  jurisdidtion 
his  diocese  Was  situate.  On  the  appointment  of 
his  successor,  the  prince  presented  them  to  him,  as 
a  symbolical  delivery  of  the  temporal  possessions 
of  the  see:  the'  bishop  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  metropolitan,  andreceived  them  back  from  him 
as  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  rights  cdnferred  on  him 
by  his  consecration. 

It  is  evident  that,  though  the  delivery  of  the  ring 
and  crosier  by  the  emperor  to  the  bishop  elect,  was 
principally  intended  as  a  sjnnbolic  delivery  of  the 
tenement,  or  temporal  possessions  of  the  see,  it 
operated,  indirectly  as  a  kind  of  co-ordinate  ap- 
pointment to  the  see,  and  a  kind  of  veto  on  any 
appointment,  which  it  did  not  accompany.  Besides, 
it  too  often  happened  that  princes  sold,  or  other- 
wise comiptly  disposed  of  the  bishoprics,  or  k^t 
them  vacant*.     In  all  these  oppressions,  they  were 

*  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  that  Henry 
the  first  had  in  his  hands  in  the  t6th  year  of  his*  reign,  one 
ardibishbprTc,  five  bishdpirics  and  three  abbiesV  in  the  19th, 
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assisted  by.  the  right  iirhicli  l^ey  claimed  bf  with- 
hokling  the  ring  and  cr6sierl 

In  ^tkis  ceremonial,  thrpe  things^gaTe  particular 
offence  td  the  Rom^^  pontiffs  ;  they  considered  tKib 
cerenuimyvto  be  i^ritual,  .whioli<itiMrH6<thei%fo^e9. 
sacnlegein  aiaymah  totpeifovih;  bat  the  sfaritnality 
of  the  cereinbny,  :ib  iea^diffienlt  to  prove :  they 
said  it  Firitoflily  depTiv4^^theiclrergyo£4iieit:  Tight 
of  elation;  .^dxe  prince  aUe'ged[di][  ans^o^r^  -  that)  fa^ 
represent^  the  whole ibocbjroftiiBe  pesdple^ i^r vWhdm 
the;  nght^of  ^eleeti0il  was^  piimitivefyieiceirbisedri- iit 
was  ako' said,  and^certdinlyi  with  reKSony^dial  iHe 
practi^faoititated  the  stiiiHmiaeal  trafficofb^nseficesi: 
but  this  wasr]-a1&erca^ro6fi€>f:tik^  abuseivxfthe  c^re^ 
mony^  ihan  an  ^  objedtion  «to  theriemBinbny  /itself. 
It  is  possible  that,  if  soiriae  ^person /of  weight  ifasffl 
brought  tb^  'pdpes  and^ptrinces^^to  a  dbar  lin Aerr 
standing  of&e  rights  sbspectLyely^claiii^d  by  theni, 
these  disputes 'might  have  been  >  settled  to  their 
mutuBil  satisfisffiiioiiv  eitbec  iby  rstibstituting  some 
ceremonial  agreeable  to  both  parties,  or  making  the 
sovereign  declare  what  he  considered  tbe  ceremo- 
nial then  in  use  to.  import, .  and  .to.  disavow  the 
opposite  construction.  Instead  of  this,  the  dispute 
involved  the  state'  and  chweh^  for  mijre'ihari'  two 
centuries,  in  the  de^gpest  calahritiej^ andttiostxom- 
plicated  scenc;^  pf  confiisioh  s^ndrdistregs., ./ 

one  archbiihpprjcy  five  bisboprijcs  and.fiix  abbies^  and  in  th& 
3i8t,., one  archbishopric,  .^ix  bishoprics ti^nd  seven  abbies. — 
HUjoiy  of  flnglfti^.frpm  jthp  jSr^t  iayasioa  by  the  Romans 
to  ^e,  accession  of  U^nry.  VIII.  .  By  the  rev,,  John  Lingajd) 
in  3  vols.  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  6$.    He  cites  Madox,  .^^,  a.i  'i* 
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At  the  council  of  Clermont  in  France,  inves- 
titures were  prohibited.  As  soon  as  Henry  the  first 
succeeded  to  the  crown,  he  required  St.  Anselm, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  the  other 
prelates  to  be  reinvested  in  thQir  possessions  and 
to  do. him  homage  for  them;  this  was  refiised  by 
the  archbishops  and  many  of  the  prelates  :  but  the 
disputes  were  compromised  by  an  arrangement,  in 
1 1 06, ,  between  pope  Paschal  and  Henry  the  first, 
which  provided,  that  the  king  should  give  inves- 
titure of  the  temporalities  by  the  sceptre,. and  that 
the  bishop  should  do  him  homage..  This  seems  to 
have  settled,  the  controversy  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties.  While  it  lasted,  St.  Anselm  was  a 
warm  and  powerful  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the 
English  clergy:  his  piety,  integrity,  talents  and 
learning  cannot  be  denied.  "  It  is  observable*," 
says  Mosheim,  "  that  Anselm  was  the  inventor  of 
"  that  famous  argument,  vulgarly  and  erroneously 
"  attributed  to  Descartes,  which  demonstrates  the 

*  "  An  Ecclesiastical  History,  ancient  and  modern,  from  the 
I  "  birth  of  Christ  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in 

<'  which  the  rise,  progress  and  variation  of  church  power  are 
**  considered  in  their  connexion  with  the  state  of  literature 
^*  and  philosophy,  and  the  political  history  of  Europe,  during 
"  that  period.  By  the  late  John  Lawrence  Mosheim,  i>.  d. 
'*  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Gottingen.  Tramlated 
"  from  the  original  Latin,  and  accompanied  with  notes  and 
/  ''  chronological   tables,  by  Archibald  Maclaine,  d.  d.     To 

*'  the  whole  is  added  an  accurate  index.  A  new  edition  in 
"  1774 J  5  vols.  8vo."  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  254.)  An  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  in  1810  in  six  volumes.  Few  histories 
possess  greater  erudition  or  method,  or  are  written  in  a  more 
pleasing  manner. 
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cStii^tence  of  God,  from  the  idea  of  an  infimtely 
"  perfect  being,  naturally  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
"  man ;  and  which  is  to  be .  found,  without  ex- 
"  ception,  in  the,  breast  of  every  mortal.  Thci, 
"  solidity  of  this  argument,  was  indeed  called  iv^ 
^^  questian  by.Gannito,  a  French  moiUc:  but  hi^ 
"  objections  were  refuted  by  Anselm,  in  atreatise^ 

professedly  written  for  that  purpose." 


a 


CHAP,  IV.  '  » 

ECCLESIASTICAL   IMMUNITIES:-^ 
ST.    THOMAS    A    BECKET. 

1160. 

This  contest  may  be  properly  divided  into  two. 
stages;  that,  which  preceded,  and  that,  which  fol-. 
lowed  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

1.  Throughout  the  first,  the  principal  question 
was,  whether  by  divine  law,  or  the  actual  consti- 
tution of  England,  clerks  guilty  of  felony,  or  any 
other,  crime  against  the  king,  were  triable:  by  the 
temporal  courts.  It  was  admitted  that,  in  ^11 
questions  arising  on  the  validity  of  their  orders,  the 
integrity  of  their  faith,  or  the  mismanagement  of 
their^  &nctions,  they  were  only,  triable  by  the 
spiritual  courts. 

The  general  opinion  among  the  clergy,  and  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  the  laity  was,  that  no 
crime  of  the  clergy  was  cognizable  by  the  temporal 
courts.  The. canonists  contended,  that  the  clergy 
were  entitled  to  this  prerogative  by  divine  right ; 

VOL.  I.  c 
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but  its  advocates  in  this  country  also  alleged^  l3iat 
tlieir  claim  was  allowed  by  the  established  laws  and 
usages  of  the  reafan.  It  was  eyidently  a  question 
of  great  moment^  as  every  individual,  who  had 
i^ceivdd  the  tonsure,  whether  he  was  afterwards 
admitted  into  holy  orders  or  not,  was  keld  to  be 
elititied  to  llie  clerical  privileges. 

No  person  now  contends  diat  the  clergy  are 
entitled  to  this  exemption,  by  the  divine  law.  It 
seems  to  the  writer,  that  the  imperial  or  civil  law 
did  not  confer  it  on  them* ;  whether  it  was  allowed 
them  by  the  ancient  law  of  England,  is.  a  more  dif- 
ficult question.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
treasons  of  clergymen,  not  against  the  person  of 
the  king,  such  as  thosl^,  which  have  since  been 
ei^d  petit  treasoui  were  cognisable  only  in  the 
ecdesia$tical  coiurts;  but  that  treasons  s^inst  the 
person  of  the  kingi  sinee  called  high  treasons, 
were  subji^t  t9  the  eogniaance  of  the  temporal 
cowts  t» 

*  ^'  JUs  EeciesiaAf icuit^  IJiliireriKum,  bAUqii^  tt  l^^lsltldtf 
<<  dlsci^liinfey  phdBertiinBelgii,GalIitt,6eriiitiii9^  ft  ncuuurtmi 
'^  provinckirttBi  acoominodatura,  anctore  Zegero  Bernardo 
'<  Van  £speni  J.  u.  d.  Canon.  Professore  in  Academid 
«  Loyaniense,  fol.  1753,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.  De  jurisdictione 
<<  criminaii:'^ — a  work  of  extraoraihary  metit,  tod  the  otily 
islaneht^ry  treatise  of  juri8pirudeftce>  seeh  b^  die#ritiir,  wkich^ 
in  his  opinion,  can  be  put  into  competition  with  Mr*  Justtoe 
Blftckstone's  Commentaries :  it  is  written  witli  equal  elegance, 
order  and  philosophy,  and  perhaps  with  greater  precision,  and 
a  more  profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
particularly  of  forensic  proceeding^  and  forensic  instrmiients. 

t  See  <<  the  History  of  the  Enf^yi  Law  from  thatioae  of 
'^  the  Saxons  to  the  end  ai  the  re^  of  Philip  and  Mary,  by 
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In  the  QelehcatecL  dispute  hcAwetan.  the  kiog.  and 
Sst^  Ilhomas  k.  Bi^ket  aichbishop  of  Ca^terWry^ 
1^.  case  liKas,  in  aome  vespn^ta,  napcctw^d.  The 
lung.caateodedy  thal.cleiks,  guilfy.  of  felox^,  should 
be.  fic^  degraded^  hy.the  ordiqary,  and  then  [mt 
iota  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  to  be  tried  in^ 
king!s.  courts.  The  arjchbishop  insisted,  t)is^1;  for 
th&  fii:sl  crime  the  cleirk  sbonld  he  triedi  in  the 
bishop's,  court;  and  that,  if  he  ireie. convicted,  he 
aihwkl  he  degraded  and  punished  by  spiritual,  in- 
fli^jtions,  either  with  or  without  fine,  unprisonmenti 
<ir.  flageUation  at  the  will  ofr  the  court :  but  the 
Wfihbidht^  admitted  that  a  degraded  clerk  fDifeitec^ 
thiet protectloa  of  liie  eccles^tical  law;  so  Aat  if, 
ajftfichis  degradatioB,  he  ^re  guilty  of  felony,  he 
loight  be  prosecuted  in  the  king^s  courts. 

The  king,  being  determined  to  enforee  his  claim, 
summoned  all  the  prelates  of  England  to  Wj^st- 
loiiister,  fn^  required  fipom  them  an  acknowlei^r 
men^  that  *i  &e  clergy  should,  in  fij^ture,  be  triable 
^^.fbr  felonies  in  his  court§  of  justice."  They 
hesitated:  he  then  asked,  whether  they  would 
proisise  to  abide  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  realm, 
The  archbishop,  speaking  for  himself  and  for  the 
otbc^  pidUites  present,  replied,  that  V  they  were 
"  willing  to  be  bound  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
^^  kingdom,  so  far  as  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
^*  church,  and  the  privileges  of  their  order  per- 

*^  John  Reevei,  esq.  barrister  at  law,  in  four  volumes  8vo« 
'^  sd  edit.  Tol.  ii.  p;  464 ;''-— a  valuable  work.  The  opinion 
XQenUoned  in  the  text  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  statute  of  the  85  Edw.  HI,  de  Clero* 

C  2 
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"  mitted."  It  is  observable  that  this  saving  was 
allowed  in  the  oath  of  fealty,  taken  by  the  bishops. 
The  king  required  its  omission ;  the  archbishop 
insisted  on  its  retention :  at  first,  the  other  bishops 
adhered  to  their  primate;  but  the  king  brought 
them "  over '  to  him,  and,  after  much  solicitation, 
finally  prevailed  on  the  archbishop  to  acquiesce.    ^ 

To  bind  them  to  their  promise,  the  king  sum- 
moned a  convention  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  at  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury.  When 
they  met,  he  called  on  the  prelates  to  perform  their 
promise :  the  archbishopi,  who  feared  that  he  had 
gone  too  for  inhis  fonner  concessions,  still  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  saving  clause  should  be  retained ; 
but  finding,  that  his  suggestion  offended  the  king; 
and  displeased  his  brethren,  he  afterwards  promised; 
on  the  word  of  truth,  to  observe  the  customs,  yet 
required  them  to  be  defined.  A  committee  to  as- 
certain and  report  them  was  immediately  appointed ; 
and  after  some  consultation  exhibited  them  in  six- 
teen articles,  called  by  the  historians  of  the  time, 
"  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon."  ' 

By  one  article,  the  custody  and  revenues  of  the 
temporalities  of  every  archbisJbopric,  bishopric,' 
abbey  and  priory  of  royal  foundation,  during  its 
vacancy,  were  declared  to  belong  to  the  king.' 
This  was  an  absolute  innovation :  the  custody  and 
revenues  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  during  their 
vacancy,  were  first  usurped  by  William  Ruftis ;  but 
his  successors,  including  Henry  himself,  though 
they  frequently  seized  and  retained  them,  unif(WPmly 
disclaimed  a  right  to  them. 
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By  another  article,  it  was  provided,  that  civil  and 
criminal.suite,  though  each  or  ,eithel:  party  werea 
clergyman,  should  commence  in  the  royal  courts ; 
that  the  justices  in  them  should ,  decide,  wl^ether 
they  ought  to  be  determined  there,  or  in  the  eccle-: 
siastical  courts ;  that,  in  the .  latter  case,  a  civil 
officer  fehouid  attfend  the  trial,  and  report  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  that,  if  the  clerk  were  convicted,  he 
should  forfeit  the  privilege  of  his  character  and 
receive  judgmient  accordingly. — This  was  the  great 
point  in  dispute  between  tibe  king  and  the  arch- 
bishop ;  the  latter  contended  that  this  arrangement 
was  contrary  both  to  the  divine  and  the  national 

law.  ^  <.;.'.         i        .    J 

.  Another  article  declared,  that  no  person,  who 
held  lands,  immediately  of  the  king  or  of  his  barons, 
should  be  excommunicated,  without  the  leave  of 
the  king,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  his  justiciary.  For- 
mer monarchs,  the  conqueror  in  particular,  had  often 
insisted  on  this  exemption  for  their  vassals ;  but  it 
had  never  been  recognized  by  the  clergy,, or  esta- 
blished by  any  legal  provision ;  it  could  not  there-? 
fore  be  a  custom  of  the  land.  ;       .       .  l   . 

Much  might  be  said  to  support,  as  a  custom,  a 
subsequent  article,  which  provided,  that  no  clergy- 
man should  leave  the  country,  without  the  licence 
of  the  king :  but  an  article  followed,  which  directed 
that  appeals  should  proceed  regularly,  from  the 
archdeacon  to. the  bishop  ;  from  the  bishop  to  the 
archbishop;  and  that,  if  the  archbishop  was  defec- 
tive in  doing  justice,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
king ;  by  whose  precept  it  was  to  be  referred  back 

C3 
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to  tfe  cdtlrt  of  the  arthbisWp,  ^nd  the^e  finally 
tei^lhated,  without  ka  tilteridr  appeal,  'th.is  evi- 
dfefitly  excluded  appeals  to  ttie  pope,  which,  St'lflie 
ffine  of  which  we  are  speaking,  certainly  made  a 
p^  of  the  natiotial  laW.  The  other  articles  were 
of  less  iniportaince*. 

There  are  two  poiiits  of  view,  in  which  the  con- 
(Stations  of  Clarefidon  may  be  considered ;  otie, 
as'a  fiiere  exposition  of  ancient  customs ;  the  other, 
as  dii  exposition,  recognised  by  a  declaratory  enttCl- 
mefit,  which  gave  the  exposition,  whether  tectirale 
or  nM,  the  force  of  laiw.  In  either  light,  as  the 
archbishop  had  6nly  promised  to  observe  the  ancicfiit 
customs,  and  most  if  not  all  of  those  stated  in  &e 
constitutions  were  not  its  ancient  customs,  his  re- 
fusal to  subscribe  them,  was  not,  as  it  has  be  to 
frequently  charged  on  him,  a  breach  of  protni^. 
It  is  eqilailly  clear,  that,  "if  the  constitutions  are"  to 
be  ionddefred  merely  as  sui'etpositidn  of  the  atid^t 
custom's,  iiey  w'ere  no  fufthef  binding  tiiian  as  these 
were  "truly  represented  arid  expressed  by  th^tn ; 
attd  thfeh,  so  far  as  'liey  were  niitruly  represetited, 
the  ancient  customs  remained  in  force,  ahd  *tiie 
archbishop  was  fteir  just  and  honourable  chanimbn. 
~-^Now,  thkt  they  were  untruly  represented  fevfery 
candid  reader  must  allow. 

The  strongest  case, 'which  Cian  be  urged  against 

*  The  articles  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Latin  in'Mat&ew 
Paris,  p.  106,  and  in  Genras  of  Cftnterburj,  1386.  Hise^iBX^ 
printed  in  English  in' Collier's  Eccleiiaitical  HistoQcy,  V6L  i. 
p.  351;  and  the  History  of  the  life  of  king  Henry  I|,  and  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  in  five  books,  by  lord  Ly ttleton — 
book  iii. 
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tine  arehbisbop,  must  be  made,  t>jr  ahawing^th^  the 
oonstitutioiis,  ;i¥hether  th6;y  ^representttd  thecustomsr 
truly  or  unlruly,  necessarily  became,  inconsecitteKicd 
of  the  solemn  recognttion  <  of  the^  by  the  great 
legislative  assembly  at  OlaMudon,  a  part -of  .the 
national  code,  and  had  the  iotce  of  law.  Thii^ 
wodld  reduce  the  advocates  of  the  archbishqp  to 
tiie.' necessity  of  ishenring,  thatthe  conftitutionsder 
fUrived  thechurch  of  something,  which  she  possesses 
by  divine  right,  and  ^^w^kb  she.could.not,  or  at 
least  did  not,  lawfeilly  divest  herself  at  Qaraidon. 
It  appears  fhrni  the  preceding  part  of  the  present 
chapter,  that  this  might  be  easily -diewn. 

The  archbishop  persisting  in  his  refusal,  die  king 
determined  that  he  should  feel  the  whole  weight  of 
his  indiniation.  He  made  many  larg^e  pecuniary 
iemaadfrn  the  archbiahop,  J^  fi^^y  r«P^ 
from  him  a  sum  of  44,000  marks,  a&  the  balance 
due  from  him  to  the  crown,  for  the  revenues .  of 
vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  which  had  come  into 
his  hands,  during  his  chancellorship.  The  pielatg 
pleaded,  that,  at  his  consecration,  both  iHcince 
Henry  and  the  justiciary  had  released  him,  by  die 
king's  command,  frcmi  all  such  claims*  This,  the 
$taleness  of  ilie  claim,«and  the  circumstances,  imder 
which  it  was  made,  render  very  probable.  On  the 
following  day,  the  archbishc^  proceeded  to  court  i 
the  king,  on  the  appearance  of  the  f^relate,^  retired 
to  an  inner  apartment,  and  the  other  prelates  fol- 
lowed him ;  so  that  the  archbishop  was  left  alone. 
But,  before  Icmg,  several  of  the  bishops  came  out 
to  him,  and  Henry  of  Chichester)  spisaking  in  their 

c  4 
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name,  said  to  him,  "  You  were  our  primate^  and 
"  we  were  bound  to  obey  you ;  but,  because  you 
"  have  sworn  fealty  to  our  lord  the  king,  that  isj 
"  to  save  his  life^  members  and  terrene  honour,  and 
"  to  observe  the  customs,  which  he  now  requires, 
"  and  you  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  them,  par- 
^'  ticularly  in  those  instances,  in  which  they  regard- 
"  his  worldly  dignity  and  honour,  we  pronounce 
"  you  guilty  of  perjury ;  and  we  shall  not  in  future 
"  hold  it  our  duty  to  obey  you.  Therefore,  placing 
"  oiirselves  and  what  is  oiirs,-  under  the  protection 
"  of  our  lord  the  pope,  we  summon  you  before 
"  him." — ;"  I  hear," — said  the  archbishop. 

The  bishops  then  withdrew,  and  sat,  in  profound 
silence,  on  an  opposite  bench.  At  length,  the  earls 
and  barons  and  a  multitude  of  other  persons  ad- 
vanced from  the  apartment,  in  which  they  had  been 
assembled  with  the  king,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  archbishop.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  at  their 
head,  told  him,  that  "  the  king  ordered  him  to  give 
"his  answer  on  the  points,  which  were  now  ob- 
"  jected  to  him,  as  he  had  promised,  on  the  day 
"  before,  otherwise  to  hear  the  judgment  on  him." 
"  My  scm,"  said  the  archbishop,  "  do  you  first  hear 
"  your  judge.  It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  my  son/ 
"  how  intimate  I  was  with  the  king;  or  with  what 
"  fidelity  I  served  him.  By  his  favour  and  will,  I 
"  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury : 
"  God  knows  that  it  was  against  my  will :  my 
"  weakness  was  known  to  me,  and  I  acquiesced, 
"  rather  from  the  love  which  I  bore  to  the  king, 
"  than  from  my  love  of  God.     Be-that  as^it  may, 
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""  at  the  tfane  of  my  promotion,  while  the  election 
^'  was  proceeding  in  the  presence  of  Henrys  the 
"  son  of  thie  king,  to  whom  this  very  matter  hiad 
'^  been  delegated,  it  was  asked,  in  what  condition 
"  they  gave  me  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  ;  aiid 
"  it  was  answered,—^  freed  and  discharged  from 
^'  all  judicial  obligation.' — Therefore,  thus  freed 
^^  and  thus  discharged,  I  am  not  bound  to  answer ; 
*'  and  I  will  not  answer;"  "  This,"  observed  the 
iearl,  "  is  different  from  the  representation,  which 
".  the  bishop  of  London  made  to  the  king." 

The  archbishop  added ; — "  My  son,  give  your 
"father  attention.  As  much  more  worthy  tiie 
"  soul  is  than  the  body,  so  much  more  biight  you 
"  to  obey  me^  than  the  king.  Neither  law,  nor 
"  reason  allows,  Aat  children  should  judge  or  con- 
"  demn  their  father.  I  decline  therefore  the  judg- 
"  ment  of  the  king,  of  yourself,  and  the  others. 
"  Grqd  and  our  lord  the  pope  are  my  judges.  To 
"  the  pope,  before  you  all,  I  appeal,  placing  the 
"  church  of  Canterbury,  my  order  aiid  dignity, 
"  and  all  that  bdongs  to  them,  under  his  protec- 
"  tion."  Thien,  addressing  himself  to  the  prelates 
present,  he  said,—"  as  for  you  my  brethren  ahd 
"  fellow  bishops,  as  you  are  bound  to  obey  God, 
"  rather  than  man,  I  summon  ;you  to  trial  and 
"judgment  before  the  pope..  Thus  fortified  by  the 
"  authority  of  the  catholic  church,  I  retire." 

So  saying,  the  archbishop  withdrew.  In  a  short 
time  he  escaped  to  France;  where,  venerated  by 
the  whole  christian  world,  he  resided  miany  years. 

The  resentment 'of  the  king  how  knew  no  bounds  • 
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be  ^con&Miiated  the  eM«t6s  ttf  ite  preisle,  ^and  of 
«very  ^detgjrman,  wIed  bad  teitiiier  followed  him 
into  Frasice,  or  rendered  him. "any  service ;  ^ and  he 
bonishedy  without  ^listinction  x>f  .rank,  a^  or  «ex^ 
ail  persons  iconnected  with  him,  by  blood  or  friand- 
ship,  and  aggravated  the  infliction  by  mddngthe 
Sufferers  take  an  oath,  on  their  embairkm^it,  *  that 
*^  they  would  present  themselves  before  the^arch- 
''  bishop,  and  reproach  him  with  their  sufferings.*' 
We  now  reach  the  second  stage  of  this  important 
controversy.  A  detail  of  its  incid^its  is  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  these  pages :  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
succincdy,  that,  after  many  fruitless  endeavours^ 
a  reconciliation  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
sovereign  took  place  at  Freitville  in  Normandy ; 
that  the  archbishop  returned  to  England ; :  'diat; 
upon  a  complaint  by  him  against  the  prelates,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  coronation,  of  prince  Henry,  the 
celebration  of  which  ceremony  belonged  of  right, 
as  he  asserted,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  pope 
excommunicated  the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester 
and  Salisbury^  cx>n£erring  at  the  same  timej  a  power 
on  (the  ai^hbishop  to  absolve  them ;  that  the  sove- 
reign required  him  to  absolve  the  prelates ;  that,  on 
his'Hs&sal,  ihey^' attended  in  person  on  the  king, 
who  iwas  (then  in  Nonnandy,  to  make  their  com- 
plaints agtadnst  the  axchbisfac^ ;  that,  irritated  by 
their  representations,  thekingexciaimed> — ^^  Of  the 
^^  cowards  who  eat  my  bread,  isithere  not  one,  who 
"  will  free  me  from  this:  turlmlent  priest  ?"-^tbat 
four  knights,  who  heard~this  exdamtttion^'  bound 
^diHBsdves  layaoaibtOiavsagetheJdng;  that  they 


kited  f(»  Eiigteftd,  lft]D*j[MP«Kic*dted  directly  to'Oan- 
teifeuiy,  eirteredt&e'  ca^edml,  «aid,  adtttlchig  to 
die  dJTchbishop,  required' hiin  iiistabdy  to  absAh^e 
tlie  bishops;  &athe  refiised  to  do  it,  tiil  the  pt'^- 
lates  taade  satisfaction ;  that,  on  this  refusal,  ike 
fctar  'knights  liiufdfered  him ;  Aat,  as  soon  as  Ae 
kirig  Vas  inforined  of  it,  he  soleikinly  IdenSfed  all 
^larticipatioiiin  its^guilt,  b'tit  admitted  the  ilnguaild- 
ed  exclamation,  upon  which  the  kihights  proi^eeded 
to  the  perpietration  of  the  crime,  and,  on  thiis 
accoufrt,  submittfed  to  a  public  and  humiliatihg 
penancie,  arid  was  Absolved  by  the  pope. — ^Pre- 
viously to  it,  he  solemnly  abrogated  all  the  unlawful 
customs,  which  he  had  introduced  into  his  states, 
and  forbad  their  being  observed  in  future. 

The  archb&hop  was  canonized  in  1178.  His 
tfieffibty  has  ^Vferbfe'to  held  in  honour  by  the  dhtoch 
of  Rome.  "  He  combated,  even  to  bl66d,''  Says 
Bossuet,  "  for  the  church's  minutest  rights : — and 
maintaining  her  prerogatives,  as  wellthose,  which 
Jiesiis  Chmtiiad  acquired  by  bii^  ^d^aithj  as- thcMse, 
Which  pi6us'^rinc6s'^d0wfed  hef  With,  -he  de- 
fended the  very  outworks  of  the  holy  city :— his 
"  glory  will  live  as  long  as  the  church ;  and  his 
'''virtues,  which  France  and  England  have  vcne- 
**  rated  wiA '  akind  of  ^enltrfation,  will  ^never  be 
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•  <<  Thelfikory  of  th^  Variations  of  Ith^p'm^  charbhes, 

*^  by  James  Benigne  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  one  of  his 
*^  majesty's  honourable  privy  council,  heretofore  preceptor  to 
*^  the  dauphin,  and  chief  almoner  to  the  dauphiness*  la  two 
''  parts.     Translated  from  the  sistb  edition  of  the  French 
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The  writer  has  not  discovered  any  formal  fep'eal 
of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon ;  but  it  is  clear 
that,  from  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  arthbishop, 
they  ceased  to  be  considered  as  law.  This  may  be 
thought  to  favour  the  notion,  that  tiiey  were  merely 
an  exposition  of  the  customs,  and  not  a  legislative 
enactment. — At  a  council  held  at  Northampton, 
in  1176,  it  was  provided,  that  "  no  clergyman 
"  should  be  personally  arraigned  before  a  secular 
"  judge,  for  any  crime  or  transgression,  unless  it 
"  was  against  the  law  of  the  land,  or  regarded  a 
"  lay  fee."  Here  the  matter  appears  to  have  rested 
till  the  reformation*. 

«'  original,  printed  at  Paris,  1718,  by  father  Muston,  alias 
"  Browne,  s.  1." 

Candid  protestants,  also,  have  respected  the  memory  of 
Becket.  Collier's  accomit  of  the  controversy  between  him  and 
his  sovereign,  (Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  343-377,)  deserves  a  very 
serious  perusal. 

*'  Those,  who  seek  for  full  information,  upon  the  controversy 
between  Henry  the  second  and  St.  Thomas,  should  consult 
«  Fides  Regia  Anglicana;'  sive  Annales  Ecclesifle  Anglicanse: 
<^  libi  pbtissimum  Anglorum  catholica  Romana  et  orthodoxa 
<<  fides,  ab  anno D'ni  1066  ad  1189,  eregumetaugustorumfactis 
<f  et  aliorum  sanctorum  rebus  e  virtute  gestis  asseritur  auc. 
''  R.  P.  Mitchaele  Alfordo  alias  Griffith,  Anglo,  Societatis  Jesu 
"  Theologo.  Leodii^  1663,"  ^^  four  large  folio  volumes.  The 
fourth  contains  an  account  of  the  transactions  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop,  extracted  from  ancient  authors. 
He  gives  such  copious  extracts  from  these,  as  leave  the  reader, 
who  wishes  for  original  information,  little  to  desif  e. 
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CHAP.  V. 

■ 

LEVIES    ON    ECCLESIASTICAL    BENEFICES. 

XO  answer  the  wants  of  the  church,  and  supply 
other  calls  upon  them,  the  popes  frequently  re- 
quired from  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  pecu- 
niary contributions,  similar  to  those,  which  the 
temporal  lords  were  entitled  to  receive  from  their 
feudatories/'  It  has  been  said,  that  the  demands  of 
the  popes  on  the  English  clergy  were  greater  than 
those,  which  they  raised  on  the  clergy  of  any  other 
state ;  and  that  this  was  owing  to  the  ascendancy 
which  the  popes  obtained  in  consequence  of  the 
surrender,  which  king  John  made  of  his  crown  to 
the  Rbman  see^  This  event  we  shall  notice  in  a 
fiiturepage;  in  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  sue-' 
cinclly  mention  thie  complaints  against  the  popes 
on  account  of  the  subsidies  levied  by  them  on  the 
clergy. 

The  ascendancy,  which  the  pope  obtained  by 
his  arrangements  with  John,-  was  increased  by 
Henry  the  thirdj  who  succeeded  that  monarch  in  the 
throne.  Immediately  after  his  accession^  he  swore 
fealty  to  the  sovereign  pontiflf;  and  in  every  vicissi- 
tude of  fortune,  treated  the  see  of  Rome  with  the 
highest  respect  and  affection.  In  his  reign',  how- 
ever, the  English  clergy  began'  to  remonstrate 
against  its  exactions. 

The  disputes  between  Gregory  the  ninth,  and 
the  emperor  Frederick,  involved  the  pope  in  great 
expenses:  he  demanded  aid  from  his  clergy;  it 
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was  cheerfiilly  granted ;  but  the  demand  was  often 
repeated^  and,  und^v  I]^oceQt  the  fourth,  became 
so  frequent,  as  to  occasion  universal  discontent,  both 
among  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  The  aid  required, 
^i?^;  g^n^rglly  ^  tw,ex»tieth>  b»t  S(pi»^lim«^,  q^,  mucrt 
gr^at^v  prppprtipQ.  of  tijte  aqpaal  iiicprng  of  §y^iy 
bjp|$^ciai$,  either  of  th^  fipst  pr  thg,  seepB4  pyiJl^y 
{^:  the  clergy ;  s^d  oi  ey^ty  §f5el^ii«tkic;a]i  ^wfv- 

i»w»iy  tl^t  pos^s^d  ^i«»u^    TiipclQ^.i^ 

spoiistcated  afir&insk  these  exactions  in  firm  but 
coropaiiiQd  by  ct  Itttel*  froid.  thij.  kiA&J  Wt  tfe^ 

eatemd  iQto  the  q^usq  :  th&  ]i;»9^,  i^  ^isihop^  ^ 
b»rQ«si,  and  the  abbat^  wrot^.  l^ttj^^.  to  the  ppp^ 
Thfi  c^gy  proceed  m  th^  lett§5  sa&t  asito 
his  holhids^  that>  ''  i£  hcL  did  Qot  f^lceas 
grieTBucftf,  ihey  aihould  W  hi^Q^  tibsn? 
'^  sehes  ta  pe^QSs  th/em;  wd  thi^t  the  isteri^  ai 

'^  the  court  of  Rome  in  England  would  then  h^  m 
"  ^inbMrv<M»Sied,  ap  to.  m^^  it  very  difficult  tp  re- 
'^  fto^e  it  tp  i|9  forwaei:  op^dilfen."  The  popft  boit- 
#fi^>  p^TsJAted  in  bift  ^ma^tiii ;  the  ]^  Y^^Qd  tQ 

fpy  II, ppo  marks. 

On  spind  ocnasions^t  tl^e  p^fii^  wd  tUe  l^tpg  cppi- 
biwd  i»  jSnfoype  these  ]mm  fkom  thQ  cl^cgy .  Thi}s, 
wh^  Iimoftent  the  fourtl^  pw&ryed  th^  kingdom  pf 

Sicily  on  Edmund,  the  nephew  Of  th^  kipgj  tib.ey 
compiled  the  bishops  and  abbots  to  accept  bills  for 
30»opQ/.  dv9,ymL  upon  them  in  fa^youE  of  the  iking 
by  |>^nker8  ^t  Veniqe  and  Fioiiencfi.    They  forther 
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oai^ted  the^  ggsE^pkl  bei4y  ad  the.  clergy  to  p^-  iiy^ 
tha  eKahiequec  p£  luisb  m;9bje8ty,  dxmmg  five  suctQi^ 
sive  years^  a.tea^pftrfe  of  ^eir  wottalia»t^,  Tbey 
ako  fiaced  at  Via  dispfi^sal^^  duiiog  tlmt  peidod^  ^$^ 
yecff's  inciHoeef  tfa€  Tacci^  b^Mfiqe^  acid  1^e:Tdlm 
o£  thegoods,  of  all  ^^gymen^,  who  da^  intesteftfe 
ialike  mans^^  duiwg  the  war  b^^QfiitHteiurj&tis^ 
tbicd  aad  tb«.  eaxlr  o£  Wces^ler,  the  popc^  gfaoted  to 
&fi  miMarch  a  temth*  part  of  tib^  leireonea  of  the 
ehurch  for  tbroe^  years. 

It  shoidd  beadd^>  Ihaty  tbdfo^hiatt  ikei  QQtt^^ 
of  Henry  with  the  wadpaHiam^  aft  hialpijr  ha0 
called  it,  and  with  th^  e«d  of  liekdslar  ite  ss^ 
porter^  the  popo  waa  umforeoily  attached  ti>  tiie^rogEal 
cause :  nothing  could  be  more  wiiQ.  or  movi^  auU? 
able  to  hi»  paternal  oharactet »  tlan  tfaua  ad[¥ice 
whtf^h  ha  gave  to  the  monarch,  on  &e  vkt^vji 
gained  by  him  at  Ereaham :  ^^  The  newa  of  iV' 
says  Mr.  Lingard"^,  ^^  £^led  the  pope  with  joy ;  hQ 
r  uoetantly  wrote  totheking  and  prae«,  to  express 
<'  his  gratitade  to  the^  Alm^fa^y  for  m  piopitioiis 
^^  aa  event;  but,  at  the  nxm  tkne,^  aaiQestly  ex* 
knrted  them  to  oae  wi^  Biod^ratioa  the  licraoa 
of  victcoy ;  to  Hamper  juatiM  vtiik  mercy ;  to  re- 
^^  colkct  that  rev^oge  waa  unwMthy  of  a  chriatian, 
<<  and  that  demency  wa^  the  l&rmest  pillar  of  a 
"throne;' 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  a  greai;  injustice  to 
the  popes  to  suppose,  that  the  money,  which  they 
raoeived  from  the  impositions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  wap  altogether  em^yed  in  carrying 

•  Hist.  vol.  ii.p.  358,  cites  Rymer,  i.  817,  8ao. 
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on  their  Wars,  or  in  the  support  of  their  magnifi- 
cence  or  pleasures.  The  wars,  in  which  they 
voluntarily  engaged,  were  not  numerous.  In  their 
quality  of  sovereign  princes,  they  had  all  the  in- 
herent rights  of  sovereignty  to  enforce  and  defend, 
their  claims  by  arms;  but  they  seldom  were  ag- 
gressors :'  and  it  is  not  a  litde  remarkable,  nor  a  litde 
to  their  honour,  that  it  is  difficult  to  specify  a  single 
instance,  in  which  they  increased  their  temporal 
territory  by  conquest.  The  whole  even  of  their 
present  possessions  consists,  with  a  small  exception, 
of  the  patrimonies,  which  they  successively  inhe- 
rited under  the  donations  of  Pepin,  Charlemagne, 
Lewis,  Lothaire,  the  emperor  Henry  Otho,  andthe 
countess  Matildis. 

Speaking  therefore  generally,  the  wars  of  the 
popes  were  wars  of  defence ;  and,  considering  tow; 
important  it  was  to  Christendom,  that  their  ii^de- 
pendence,  as  sovereigns  of  a  respectable  dominion*, 
should  be  preserved,  and  the  constant  aid  which 
the  clergy  derived  from  them,  their  claims  on  these 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  pressing  wants, 
were.natural,  and  certainly  not  always  unreasonable. 

Add  to  this,  the  heavy  expenses  inseparably  in- 
cident to  the  obligation  which  the  superintendence 
of  all  christian  churches,  (then  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  their  prerogative  duty), — and  the, pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel  in.  pagan  countries,  imposed 
on  them. 

*  Haud  contemnendi  imperii,  as  his  state  is  described  by , 
Bellarmine  in  his  answers  to  James  the  first. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

STATUT]SS  AGAINST  PROVISORS,  AND  THE  EX- 
PORTATION  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  REVENUES 
OUT   OF  THE    KINGDOM. 

XluRiNG  the  period  of  which  .we  are,  now  writing, 
both  the  monarch  and  his  subjects,  as  well  eccle- 
siastical as.  lay,  frequently  complained,,  that  the 
popes  too.  often  invaded.tiie  acknowledged  rights 
of  .the  patrons  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  even 
forced  foreigners  into  them. 
,  Towards:  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the.  popes  began  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
pre^entj|tion  to  all  benefices,  which  became,  vacant, 
while  the  incumbent  was  attending  the  court  of 
Rome,  on  any.  occasion,  or  on  his  journey  to  that 
court  or  from  it ;  and  to  such  benefices,  as  became 
vacant  by  the  promQtion  of  the  incumbent^  tQ  a 
bishopric, or  abbey./.  They  also  assumed  to  them- 
selves a  right  tonpmiiiate,;by  anticipation,  to  bene- 
fices^,: before,  they  became  void;  or  to  direct, the 
patrons  to  nominate  specified,  individuals ;  these 
were  called  papal  provisions.  Pope  Gregory  the 
ninth,  ordered  St  Edmund,  the  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury,  Grossetete  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
bishop  of  Sarum  to  provide  certain  Roman  clergy- 
.men*,  with  vacant  benefices  in  England,  under 
pain  of  losing  their  own  right  of  collation,  till  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  them. 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  658,  says  the  number  of  them  was  three 
liundred ;  this  must  be  an  exaggeration. 
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The  necessities  of  the  popes  led  them  to  these 
measures  :  the  kings  and  the  clergy  remonstrated 
against  them ;  but  the  kings  were  sometimes  in,- 
sincere  in  their  remonstrances,  as,  by  obtaining 
these  grants  for  themselves,  they  were  enabled  to 
provide  for  their  own  favourites.  Some  conces- 
sions, however,  were  obtained  from  the  pope  oii 
behalf  of  lay  patrons :  but  the  geaersd  evil  con- 
tinuing, the  barons  and  clergy  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  pope,  containing  a  list  of  the  grievances  of 
the  kingdcon.  They  dwell  on  the  exactions  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  particularly  complain,  that  ^^  their 
"  livings  were  disposed  of  to  foreigners ; — to  men^ 
'^  who  neither  understood  English,  nor  were  other- 
^^  wise  qudified  for  church  preferment ;  and  that 
'^  the  Italians  thus  received  60,000  matka  yearly 
'^  ^om  the  church, — which  was  moti^  than  the 
"  whole  revenues  of  the  crown^ — to  the  negleet  of 
*^  instruction,  and  disuse  of  hospitality '*^."  Thaise 
remonstranc^es  seem  to  hav>e  produced  some  e&ct : 
the  pope  issued  a  buU^  in  w&icfa,  *^  he  professed  a 
^^  dislike  of  the  practice ;  but  alleged  ihe  neces- 

^  Fasciculiis  rertnn  expetexidaram  et  ftrgiendartnn,  proot  1^ 
Othuino  Gratio,  Pred[>3rtero  DaventmnM,  ediliM  est,  Cokioim, 
▲J>.  Mnxxxv.  in  eonciiii  tunc  utdicendi  usum  et  admoai- 
tioaem;  ab  ianumeris  mendis  repw^atui,  juxta  editiones 
singuliffes  et  potiores  plerorumque  tractatuum,  qui  in  eo 
continentur :  un&  cum  appendice  fiive  tomo  ii.  scriptorum 
veterom,  quorum  pan  magna  nunc  primum  e  mbs.  codicil- 
bos  in  lucem  prodit,  qui  ecclesis  Rom.  arores  et  abasns 
detegunt  et  damnant,  necessitatemque  reformationis  urgent. 
Quorum  omnium  ratio  in  prsfatione  ad  Lectorem,  Fasciculo 
prdfod  redditur.  Operi  et  Studto  Edwardi  Brown,  Parochi 
Sundrigis  agro  Cantiano.-^Lond.  iS^.^^Set  torn.  ii.  p.  415. 
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"  sitiesy  by  whicb  he  bad  beea  driTen  to  it :  be 
empowejred  all  tbe  patrons  of  bettefioe^  in  the 
po386$aion  of  ibreigners  to  prejient  to  them  im*- 
*^  mediately ;  and  declared  that  the  tndividuab  so 
^'  presented  might  take  possession  of  the  benefices^ 
^'  instantly  on  die  death  or  resignation  of  the  ae 
^  tual  incumbents,  and  xn  despite  of  any  provi^ 
**  mouy  that  might  liiereafter  be  made  by  bun  of 
^^  his  successors*." 

The  practice,  however,  was  contiiiiued.  It  was 
more  sensibly  felt,  during  the  great  schism.  The 
popes  themseires,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  car^ 
dinals,  and  of  othfir  ecclesiastics  tbssn  about  the 
pfl^fd  eourt,  were  of  French  ejitraction :  it  was  an 
obfiotts  remark,  Ihat  to  provide  such  persons  widt 
English  benefices,  which  was  improper  at  all  times^ 
was  then  ainguLoxly  unwise;  and  must  then  be 
viewed  fay  the  Eaglish  witii  particular  indignation* 
The  practice,  therefore^  was  frequently  aad  loudly 
complained  of ;  but  the  complaint  was  neglected ; 
and  the  consequence,  aa  migii  haTe  been  foresaw, 
wia,  diat  the  nation  took  the  siffaar  into  ils  own 
Ittnds^  and  redressed  the  grtevaaee.  Sevcaral  lawaf . 
were  enacted,  which  provided  ikat  tiio  eomt  of 
Hcmie  should  prt^ent  or  collate  to  no  bishqpde  or 
living  in  England ;  and  that  those,  who  di^tuxbed 
any  patron  in  the  {ffesj^idatifin  to  a  tiving^  by  virtue 
of  a  papal  provkion^  should  pay  ftae  fxpd  ransom 
420  the  king. 

*  Ijpgsrd's  Bi»U  val.  ii.  p.  3]  t^  i^itss  ibit^mw  Pwb,  74}. 
Annal.  Burt.  326,  330.    Rym.  I  ^, 

f  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone^  in  his  CpmDientaries  ob  the  Laws 
4>f  England,  book  iv.  c  8,  cites  85  Edw.  Ill,  st.  6 ;  27  Edw.  Ill, 
St.  1.  c.  1 ;  38  Edw.  IH,fll.  1.  c«  4.  &  «t.  si,  c.  1,  a,  31  4. 
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^  ItL  bur  present  view  of  things,  pa^:  provision:^ 
appear  an  intolerable  usurpation.  Some  circum^' 
stances,  however/ should  be  taken  intoconsidera- 
tioh,  which  will  perhaps  induce  the  reader  to 
think  that  they  were  not  wholly  unattended  with 
salutary  consequences.  They  prevented  the  patrons 
df  ecclesiastical  livings  from' keeping  them  vacant 
and  converting  the  revenues  to  their  private  use  ; 
they  also  restrained  the  simoniacal  traffic  of;  bene- 
fices, one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  the  church 
during  the  middle  ages.  They< enabled  the.popes 
to  fill  the  church  with  men  of  talents  and  character. 
.  This  was  felt  so  strongly,  that,  in -i  399,  the  univer- 
sities both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  presented 
petitions  to  the  convocation,  stating  that,  .^^  since 
'^  the  passing  of  the  statutes  against  provisions,  the 
^^  members  of  the  universities  had  been  neglected 
"  by  patrons,  so  that  the  schools  were  disregarded, 
"  and  nearly  abandoned."-rSixteen  years  later/ the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  houseof  commons  : 
they  addressed  the  king  with  the  same  complaints, 
and  played  for  a  repeal  of  the.  statutes,;  or  some 
other  adequate  remedy.  The  monarch  referred 
the  matter  to  the'bisKops :  and,  in  1416,  a  law  was 
passed  in  convocation,  obliging  every  spiritual 
patron,  during  the  next  ten  years,  to  bestow  4the 
first  vacant  benefice  in  his  presentation,  and  after 
that,  every  second,  on  some  member  of  i  one  of  the 
universities,  graduated  in  one  of  the  three  facul- 
ties*.— This  was  a  partial  remedy;  but  it  proves 
the  existence  of  the  evil. 

Another  circumstance  should   be  taken   into 

*  Lingard's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  306. 
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f^onsideration.  In  consequence  of  the  successftd 
invasion  of  England  by  the  first  William,  the 
nation  was.  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Norman 
conquerors,  and  the  conquered  Sa&ons :  every  art 
was  used  to  exalt  the  forlner  and  depriess  the  latter. 
Wifth  this  view,  offices  and  employments  of  honour 
or  emolument  were  almost  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  Normans;,  and  this  was  particularly  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  dignities  and  possessions  of  the 
church.  The  Norman  too  was  the  language  of  the 
palace  and  the  courts  of  justice,  and  no  other  was 
spoken  in  the  circles  of  the  great :  but  the  Saxon 
continued  to  be  the  language  of  the  commoimlty. 
Thus,  in  their  regafdy-'-rand  they  certainly  consti- 
tuted the  bulk  of  the  nation,-:— the  Norman  was  as 
much  a  stranger  as  an  Italian ;  and,  as.  a  member 
of  the  oppressing  cast,  he  was  singularly  unplea- 
sant to. them.  An  Italian  would  naturally  be  a 
greater  favourite;  his  manners  would  be  more 
conciliating:  whether  the  priest  spoke  in  the 
Italian  or  Norman  langui^e,  he  was  equally  linin- 
telligible  to  the  mass  of  llie  peo]^ ;  but  the- Nor- 
man was  a  language .  of  woe, .  which  ^  the  Saxon 
could  not 'hear  without  reeoUecting  the  misfortunes 
of  bis  country  and. his  own  abjection. .  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  Italian,  as  a  person  sent. to  .tihem 
from  the  Roman  pontiff,:  whom  they,  considered, 
and  who .  certainly ,^  on  several  occasions,  proved 
himself  to  be  the  common  father;  of;  the.  &ith&i}, 
would  be  viewed  with  more  regard  andkro^ess 
than  any.  clergyman  of  the  invading  race. .  It  viras 
alsoiikely  that  the  Italian  w^ould  be  better  jsifoimed, 
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tacfte  regular  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  less 
insolent  and  less  oppressive.  Th^e  seems,  tiiere- 
fore,  some  reason  for  supposing,  that  the  papal 
(nrovisions,  which  are  now  so  strongly  censured, 
and  which,  in  some  points  of  view,  may  be  justly 
censurable,  were  rather  a  general  benefit  than  ^ 
general  grievance  to  the  nation ;  and  t^at  the  sta* 
tates  to  restrain  tiiem,  were  called  for  rallier  by  the 
king  and  the  nobles,  than  by  the  general  body  of 
ihe  |>eople. — It  is  understood  tiiat  the  distinction 
which  we  have  noticed,  between  the  Norman  and 
Saxon  portions  of  the  community,  and  tJie  differ* 
ence  of  dieir  language,  cuslcmis  and  feeling, 
continued  to  be  strongly  marked  tiU  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  third,  from  which  time,  it  began  to 
wear  away. 

The  practices,  which  h^re  been  menticmed, 
tended  to  drain  the  kingdom  of  its  specie ;  a  fiittber 
subtraction  of  it  was  produced  by  the  remittances, 
wkich  religious  houses,  in  oonsequence  of  liieim^ 
ipositions  wi*h  whicdi  they  werechargrd,  sometimes 
•by^epc^es,  and  jsometimesiby  their  foreign  aupe- 
Tioopa,  w«lie  obliged  to  make  into  foreign  coantries. 
ThiSyparticnlfltrly  atalnstte,  ^kena  paper  currency 
'Was  aihogether  anknown,  was  1bl  considerable  griev- 
omot.  To  remedy  it,  astptnte  was  passed  in  the 
,35tii  year  of  EAwaid  ike  first z  a£ber  reciting  that 
idbbots  md  otker  governors  of  religious  houses 
Were  used  to  aetpednniary  inqpoaitiDns  on  commu- 
nities,  subject  to  their  government,  and  to  dispose 
of  them  at  their  pleasure,  it  diMcted,  ^^  Ikat  every 
*^  rdigious  pefison,  taking  or  aending  money  out  of 
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V  tbe  kiagdoxn^  should  be  grievously  puuistied ; 
</  a^d  that  alien  abbots  imposing  such  a  tax  should 
forfeit  their  property  for  the  offi^we'^." 


^^<: 


CHAR  VII. 

STATUTES   OF   PRJEMUNIRE, 

The  rise,  decliue  and  fall  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  poj^e,  form  oue  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  topics  of  modem  history.  The  sulgect 
of  these  Historical  Memoirs  obviously  requires 
some  mention  of  them ;  we  shall  therefore  endea- 
vour to  place  before  pur  readers,----some  account, 

I.  Of  the  rise  of  the  temporal  pow^  of  the  popes : 

II,  Of  its  decline,— (the  history  of  its  fall  belongs^ 
to  a  later  period)i — ^HI.  And  of  the  successful  re- 
sifttance  made  to  it  by  the  sovereign^  and  legisla- 
ture of  England,  particularly  by  the  statutes  of 
pr^in^unire.  IV.  The  cJiapter  will  conclude,  with 
short  observations  on  the  services  render j^d  by  the 
popes  to  religion  and  government, 

VII.   1. 
Rise  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope. 

St.  PfiTEA,  the  first  of  the  popes,  had  neither 
telbpojral  estate,  nor  temporal  power.  During  the 
tenpersecutions,  his  successors  acquired  some  move- 
able and  immoveable  property,  for  the  suppo^  of 
the  altar  and  its  ministers,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
charity.  The  donation  of  Oonstantine  is  a  fable ;  his 

*  95  Bdvr.  L  tt  Bsaq^artalit  celtguMonim* 
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constitution  of  3  2 1 ,  by  which  he  authorized  churches 
to  acquire  and  hold  property  of  every '  descrip- 
tion, by  gift,  testamentary  donation/ or  purchase, 
is  the  real  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  church. 
From  him  and  his  successors,  the  popes  obtained 
extensive  possessions' in  Italy,  Sicily,  Dalmatia, 
France  and  Africa.  In  consequence  of  their  de- 
scendible quality  from  pope  to  pope,  they  were 
called  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Other  churches 
had  their  respective  patrimonies*,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  an  eminent  saint  of  the  district.  -Thus, 
the  landed  property  of  the  church  of  Ravenna,  was 
called  the  patrimony  of  St.  ApoUinaris ;  that  of  the 
church  of  Milan,  was  called  the  patrimony  of  St 
Ambrose;  and  that  of  Venice,  was  called  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Mark.  In  this  manner,  the  popes 
became  ovmers  of  houses  and /arms.  - 

The  laws  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  con- 
ferred   on  them^  something   like  a  right  of  civil 
jurisdiction.     This  was  incrieased  l>y  the  circum- 
stances and  temper  of  the  times ;  and  thus  they' 
acquired  the  pouter  of  magistracy. '  -  '  ' 

After  Justinian  had  re-conquered  Italy,  Rome 
was  governed  by  a  duke,  who,  like  tiie  other  dukes 
of  Italy,  was  wholly  subordinate  to  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna.  Still,  as  the  popes  constantiy  resided  at 
Rome,  their  spiritual  character,  their  talents,  the  use 
w'hich  they  made  of  them,  and  particularly,  tiie  sums 
of  inoney  spent  by  them  in  public  and  private  cha- 
rities, in  support  of  the  walls  and  fortresses  of  the 
city:  of  Rome,  and  in  maintaining  troopsfor  its' de- 
fence, endeared  them  to  the  Roman  people.    Thik 
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gave  them  considerable  political,  it^umce  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Italy, 
Their  exercise  of  it  was  always  useful,  and  some- 
times necessary  for^  answeiihg  the  purposes  of 
goyeinnlent ;  and  thus  the  popes  became  possessed; 
indirectly,  oi  temporal  power. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  popes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  those  successfol  expeditions  of  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne  into  Italy,  which  termnnated  in 
the  establishment  of  the  western  entire  of  the 
latter  on  the  ruin  of  the  Byzantine  dynasj^.  /To 
each  of  these  monarchs  in  theprosecution  of  his 
views,  the  popes  rendered  essential  service;  and 
received  from  the  former,  the  exarchate;  the  P A- 
tapolis,  and:  other ' extensive :  possessions- in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  and  .from  the '  latter,  a 
confirmatipn'and  extension  of  this  amj^Z^iemYor^; 

'  Ata  subsequent  time,  the  pious  miunificence  of 
the  celebrated  Matildis^  /countess  of  Tuscany, 
enriched  the  holy  see  with  considerable  possessions; 
By  two  deeds,  she  gave  all  the  estates  of  which 
she  was  then  possessed,  or  jwhich  she  might  afilier- 
wards  acquire,  to  the  holy  see.  The  principal  of 
them  were  Tuscany,  Spoletto,  Parma,  Placentia^ 
and  a  considerable  territory  in  Lombardy .  , 

Thus,  from  an  humble  fisherman,  the  Roman 
pontiff  became  a  great  temporal  prince^  and  .the 
eternal  city;  as  Rome  is  often  called,  became  the 
seat,  as  well  of  his  temporal  as  of  his  spiritual 
power.  Unfortunately,  he  soon  advanced  a  higher 
claim. — In  virtue  of  an.  authority,  which  -he  prer 
tended  to  derive  from  heaven,  the  pope!  asserted^ 
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that,  by  divine  right^,  the  pope  wm  the  supreme 
ttngporal  lord  of  the  universej  and  that  all  prindes 
and  civil  govemofs  were,  even  in  temporal  oon- 
cems,  subject  to  him.  In  conformify  with  tiiia 
doctrine,  tiiey  took  on  tiiemsel veis,  to  try,  condemn 
and  depose  sovereign  princes,  to  absolve  tiieir  sub*- 
jects  from  their  all^iance,  and  to  grant  their  king^ 
doms  to  others. 

That  a  claim  so  unfounded,  so  detrimental  to 
religion,  so  hostile  to  the  peace  of  the  w<Hld,  ao 
extravagant,  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  so  baseless  and 
visionary,  should  have  been  made,  is  strange: 
stranger  still  is  the  success  which  attended  it 
There  scarcdy  is  a  kingdom  in  christian  Eurc^^ 
the  sovereign  of  which  did  not,  at  some  time  or 
other,  acquiesce  in  it,  so  fear  at  least  as  to  invoke  it 
against  his  own  antagonist;  and,  having  once 
urged  it  against  another,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
deny,  with- consistency,  die  justice  of  it,  when  it 
was  urged  against  hnaself.  When  the  pope  ex. 
communicated  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  for  mar^ 
rjring  a  woman  in  die  life-time  of  his  first  wife,  he 
charged  the  pope  wilh  insolence  and  an  abuse  of 
his  power ;  but,  when  the  pope  conferred  the  king* 

*  Some'  modem  writers,  to  veil  the  hideousness  of  tbese 
pretensions,  hate  insinuated  that  the  popes  made  their  claim 
%9  temporal  poi^er,  not  by  divine  right,  but  by  the  conoes^ 
0om  of  princes.  Can  this  be  honQuntfaly  urged  by  apgr 
person^  who  has  read  the  sentence  by  which  Gregory  the 
seventh  deposed  the  emperor  Henry  ?  Or  the  bulls  Auscuba 
JiU  and  Vnam  Sanctam  of  Boniface  the  eighth  i  Or  even  the 
bidls  ahd  brieft,  wUdi  we  are  obliged  to  brhig  fbrward  in  the 
OBiirBe  4]f  tfaasp  Memoirs? 
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dom  ^  England  on  him  and  his  heiis,  inp^petual 
raoeession,  he  obaenred  to  no  one,  (hat  the  pope 
had  no  right  to  dispose  of  kingdoms'*^* 

-  ■ 

▼II.   2. 
Decline  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope. 

The  beginniog  of  the  fourteeaith  century  may  be 
assigned  for  the  mn,  of  the  highest  elevaticm  of  thtf 
Roman  pontiiTs ;  as,  about  that  time  their  tenritonal 
possessk»iB  had  their  largest  extent :  they  had  dien 
made  their  greatest  progress  in  exempting  the 
dergy  from  the  <^vil  power ;  and  they  then  expe^ 
rienced  least  resbtance  to  their  general  claim  <»f 
divine  right  to  temporal  power.  They  mighty 
therefore,  at  this  time  be  dioug^t  to  have  secwed 
the  diiration  of  their  temporal  empdire :-— fix)ii  this 
period,  however,  it  began  to  decline,  and  theeanscs 
of  its  decline  are  obvious. 

On  some  oocasions^  they  carried  iheir  preten- 
sions to  a  length  which  excited  the  disgust,  and  eten 
provoked  the  resistanoe  'of  the  most  tinnd.  The 
extravagant  conduct  and  iaasguage  of  Imiocesit  th^ 
third,  Boniface  the  ei^th,  and  Clement  the  «astfa, 

*  See  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  late 
piAficadon,  intitnled  ^'  Da  Pape,^  8to.  ilhg :  lew  works  dis- 
play  greater  intrapidily  of  assevlioa ;  dot  it  'ooaftains  many 
curious  JMSts,  n#t  .generally  kiiowiiy  wd  mfsiy  judicious  re- 
marks :  it  is  observable  that  the  author^  in  the  beginning  of 
his  work,  falls  into  a  great  mistake  by  confounding  the  right  of 
the  pope  to  supreme  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  wliich 
no  cathcJie  denies  hnoy  with  the  questioa  on  tag  personal 
infidliUity  in  nstteva  of  fiuth. 
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in  their  ccmtests  with  Philip  Aagustuis,  Philip  the 
Fair,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria) ;  gave  general  offence; 
and  led  several:  governments  of  Europe  to  make 
strong  declarations  of  the  independence  of  their 
sovereigns  on  the  see  of  Rome,  in  all  temporal 
concerns. 

It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  popes  were 
sometimes  engi^ed  in  enterprizes  evidently  unjust ; 
audi  that  the  liveiB  of  some  of  them  were  confes- 
s^ly^  dissolute. 

i  In  'the  year  1 309,  the  policy  of  the  French  king 
prevailed  on  the  p<:^e  to  translate  his  see  to 
Avignon :  and  for  a  period  of  seventy  years,  that 
city  continued  the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  This 
esLasperated '.  the  Italians  to  the  highest  degree : 
they  lost  their  personaliffection  for  the  pope ;  they 
palled  his  residence  at  Avignon,  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  and  filled  Europe  with  invectives  against 
him.  ,     . 

•  An  event  then  took  place,  which  was  still  more 
detrimental  to  the  popes.  Gregory  the  eleventh 
quitted  Avignon,  and  established  his  residence  at 
Rome;  he  died  in  1378.  The  Italian  cardinals 
chose  a  pope,  who  took  the  natne  of  Urban  the 
sixth,,  and  fixed  his  seat  in  the  city  of  Rome  :  the 
French  cardinals  chose  one,  who  took  the  name 
of  Clement  the  seventh,  and  fixed  his  seat  at  Avig- 
non. AH  Christendom  was  divided  between  the 
popes;  sind  the  schism  continued  firom  1378  to 
1417,  when.it  was  ended  by  the  elevation  of 
Martin  the  fifth.  During  the  period  of  the  schism, 
two  and  sometimes  three  rival  popes  were  wander- 
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ing  over  Christendom ;  diyiding  it  by  their  quarrels, 
and  scandalizing  it  by  their  mutual  recriminations. 
.  Qut  nothing  contributed  so  much  to  the  decline 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  as  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  at  the  councils  of  Constance, 
Basil  and  Pisa,  and  the  writings  of  several  ^en 
of  learning,  particularly  of  the  Parisian  school,  who 
now  began  to  discuss  the  papal  pretensions  to 
temporal  power,  with  temper  and  erudition. 

A  rougher  attack  was  made  on  them  by  the 
Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Wickliffites,  Lollards  and 
other  heretics  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  they  maintained  several  doctrines  irrecon- 
cileable  with  those  of  the  gospel,  and  subversive 
of  civil  society ;  so  that  it  is  amazing  that  the 
reformed  churches  should  be  so  anxious  to  prove 
their  descent  from  them ;  but  it  must  equally  be 
admitted  on  the  other,  that  they  brought  charges 
against  some  temporal  usurpations  of  the  popes, 
and  of  churchmen,  to  which  the  advocates  of  the 
latter  could  make  no  satisfactory  reply. 

The  effect  of  these  circumstances  was,  that,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  period  assigned  to  this  part  of 
our  history,  the  justice  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
see  of  Rome  to  temporal  power,  by  divine  right, 
became  much  suspected ;  the  ancient  canons  w:ere 
more  attended  to,  and  the  limits  of  .spiritual  and 
temporal  power  were  better  understood*. 

*  ■       *  • 

*  In  the  foregoing  succinct  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
pope's  temporal  power,  the  writer  has  been  assisted  by  a  Yeiy 
learned  work  of  Thomassin;  ^*  Traite  de  la  Discipline  J^ccle- 
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VIL  3- 

Resistance  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Legislature  oj  England  to 
the  attempts  of  the  Popes  to  establish  in  it  their  Temporal 
Pmver. 

About  the  year  726,  king  Ina  subjected  the 
West  Saxon  division  of  England, — about  the  year 
793,  king  Offa  subjected  its  East  Saxon  division, — 
to  the  payment  of  Peter-pence,  for  the  support  of  a 
school  founded  by  the  former  at  Rome,  for  the 
education  of  English  in  that  city.  The  penny  was 
to  be  collected  yearly  from  every  family, — (except 
those  residing  on  estates  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Albans), — whose  lands  exclusively  of 
the  tenements  on  them,  could  yield  a  rent  of  thirty 
pence*.  It  is  evident  that  these  were  merely  settle- 
ments of  revenues  for  a  pious  and  charitable  foun- 
dation :  but,  in  subsequent  times,  it  was  contended 
that  the  reservations  contained  in  these  g^rants 
were  in  the  nature  of  ^uit-rents,  importi^  an 
acknowledgment  of  territorial  submission  to  the 
holy  see*. 

''  siaskif ue,  3  vol.  fd.  1735."  The  ^  Hktoire  de  Oiajiemagne 
''par  ML  GaiU^rd,  4  y6L  8vo.  Paris,  1782;"  <'  Giaanoae's 
"  Istoria  de  Napoli^VvoL  4to.  Napoli,  1723;"  and  particularly 
by  liie  *^  Abr6g6  Chronologique  de  THistoire  d'ltalie,  6  voU 
^*  Svo.**  of  the  abb6  St.  Marc,  a  learned^  accurate  and  well 
considered  work. 

*  Collier,  yol.  L  p.  143.  He  cites  Bvonius,  A.  P.  740, 
p.  130,  and  Polydore  Virgil,  Hist.  1.  iv.  p.  86.— Father 
PBrsoBSy-^Aziswer  to  sir  Edward  Coke,  c.  vi.  s.  67, 68, 69),-^ 
neatiOBS  dtt  P«ter»pence  as  a  temporal  triimte,  and  diat  It  wm 
a  vxdantary  gijft  of  tenq>oiral  jtuisdiction.    Father  Atfoffd/^ 
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With  tibe  exception  of  a  short  interval  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  third,  the  Peter-pence  were 
n^ttiarly  paid,  till  a  statute  in  the  twenty -fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  forbad  the  pay^ 
ment  of  them.  The  collecti<»i  is  said  to  have 
amounted  annually  to  3,000  marks. 

William  the  conqueror  was  favoured  in  his  inva«^ 
sion  by  the  reigning  pontiff:  he  sent  his  blessing 
to  die  monarch  and  consecrated  his  banners.  The 
conqueror  often  expressed  himself  to  the  pope,  in 
terms  of  reverence  and  duty ;  and  acknowl^ged, 
on  more  than  one  occurrence,  his  spiritual  supre* 
macy ;  but,  on  every  occasion,  he  jealously  pre- 
served tl»  independ^ice  of  his  crown,  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  see. 

With  the  same  spirit,  when  Gregory  the  sevenA, 
by  Hubert  his  legate,  solicited  Henry  the  second 
to  do  hcanage  to  the  apostolic  see  lor  the  crown  of 
England :  ''  I  will  not  do  it,**  was  the  mumarch's 
proper  answer ;  ^^IdidnotpiXHoiseitmyself;  nor 
^'  caaa  I  leam^  that  any  of  my  ancestors  pn»iised 
"  to  do  it." 

fiy  degrees  however  the  papal  preteaisions  gamed 
strength ;  and,  at  length,  to  adopt  the  language  of 

(Annaks  ad  annum  726),— mentions  it  in  the  same  Ught,  and 
is  eloquent  on  Ibe  subject.  Pirobably  at  first,  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  jiennon  from  the  crown,  and,  t31  a  modi  later 
paiod,  did  not  become  a  tax  en  the  subject  It  was  payable 
OA  Ae  1st  of  August,  the  least  of  St.  Peter's  chakis;  the 
bishops  received  it,  and  paid  it  over  to  the  pppe!s  coUectors  | 
if  the  bishops  made  default  in  the  payment  of  it,  they  might 
be  sued  for  it  in  the  royal  courts. 
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sir  William  Blackstone*)  ^'  pojpe  Innocent  had  the 
efirontery.to  demand,  and  king  John  had  the 
meanness  to  consent  to  a  resignation  of  his  crowt^ 
"  to  the  pope ;'  by^  which  England  was  to  become 
"  for  ever  St."  Beter's  patrimony ;  and  the  dastardly 
*'  monarch  re-accepted  his  :sceptre  from  the  hands 
i^  of 'iKe  papal  legate  to  hold  as  the  vassal  of  the 
f  holy,  see^  at  the  annual  rent  of  1,000  marks/^ 
'  But .  the  nation  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  sur- 
render of  her  independence ;  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged,Tr-at  least  with  the  exception  of  Henry  the 
third, — by  no  succeeding  monarch. 

During  the  expedition  of  Edward  the  first  to 
Scotland,  he  received  a  letter  from  Boniface  the 
eighth,  in  which  the.  pope  declared,  that  Scotland 
'was  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  and  required  Edward  to 
desist  from  force,  and  pursue  his  claim  in  the  court 
of  Rom^.  To  V  this '  extraordinary  requisition,  the 
king  paid  no:  regard.  The  papal  message  was, 
however,  laid  before  the  parliament  then  assembled 
at  Lincoln  :  "  Having  diligently  read  your  letter," 
say  the  barons,  in  answer  to  the  pope, "  it  is,— rand, 
"  by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  ever  be,— our  common 
^<  and  unanimous  resolution,  that,  with  respect  to 
"  the  right  of  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  any  other 
"  of  his  temporal  rights,  our  aforesaid  lord  shall  not 
^^plead  before  you ;  nor  submit  to  any  trial,  or  in- 
^*  quiry ;  nor  send  any  messenger,  or  prolocutor, 
^^  to  your  court,  especially,  as  such  proceedings 
<<  would  be  to  the  manifest  disherison  of  the  rights 

*  Com.  book  iv.  ch.  8. 
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**  of  the  drown  of  England/ aad  the  royal  dignity ; 
*^  the  evident  subversion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
**  kingdom;  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberties, 
"  customs  and  laws,  which  we  have  inherited  from 
"  our  fathers ;  and  to  the  observance  and  defence 
**  of  which,  we  are  bound  to  our  oaths ;  and  which 
"  we  will  continue  to  hold  to  the  best  of  our  power ; 
**  and  with  the  assistance  of  God,  will  defend  with 
all  our  strength.  Neither  do  we,  nor  will  we, 
nor  can  we,  nor  ought  we,  to  permit  our  lord  the 
king,  to  do  any  of  the  things  aforesaid,  even  were 
he  ever  so  desirous  to  do  them."  The  pope  wrote 
to  the  king,  that  "  the  emperor  and  king  of  France 
had  "  submitted  to  him." — "If  both  the  emperor 
"  and  the  French  king  should  take  the  pope's 
part,"  replied  Edward,  "I  am  ready  to  give  battlfe 
"to  them  both  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  my 
"  crown  *." 

In  the  40th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
third,  pope  Urban  the  fifth  attempted  to  revive  the 
papal  claim  to  vassalage  and  annual  rent,  to  which 
king  John  had  subjected  the  kingdom. .  In  conse- 
quence of  it,  the  king  assiembled  his  parliament^ 
and  referred  the  demands  of  the  pope  to  tkem. 
The  prelates  desired  a  day  to  consult  in  private, 
and,  on  the  next  morning,  answered  that,  "  neither 
"  John,  noi^  any  other  person,  could  subject  the 
"  kingdom  to  another  power,  without  the  consent 
"  of  the  nation."  The  temporal  peers  and  com- 
mons assented ;  and,  in  a  public  instrument,  re- 

♦  Collier's  Ecc.  History,  vol.  i.  p.  725. — Lingard's  History 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 
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peated  tike  answet  of  the  prelates ;  adding  diat 
^^  the  adt  of  Johfi  trai^  done  withcmt  the  ooi^ent  df 
^^  the  realni)  and  ti^inst  the  tenor  of  the  oath  taken 
^^  at  his  coronatioii."  It  was  tlien  resolted  by  the 
lofds  and  eonnnoni^,  (the  king  and  prelates  having 
withdratm),  that>  ^^  if  the  pope  attempted  to  enlbrce 
"  his  claim  by  process  of  law,  or  any  o&er  means, 
*^  they  wonld  resist  and  stand*  against  him^  to 
"  the  yery  utmost  of  their  power/' 

At  subsequent  tim^s  different  statutes  werepassed 
to  strengthen  the  Ibregoing  laws,  and  extend  their 
provisionsk    These  statutes  were  geneiTally  cabled 
tiva  statutes  6i  prd^nunire.     They  receiTed  this 
appellation  from  the  language  of  the  writ  of  cita- 
tion, preparatory  to  the  prosecution  \xpoa  them. 
By  this,  the  sheriff  was  ordered  '^  to  cause  the 
**  offender  to  be  forewariied,''-^(^Jt>r«jJittWi^«,*— a 
barbarous  word  ior pnemomre,  facias),—**  N.  N.  to 
a^ear,  and  to  answer  the  contempt  with  which 
he  was  charged ; "  which  offence  was  recited  in 
the  preamble  to  the  writ.    The  contempt  was  sup- 
posed to  consist,  in  paying  that  t^dienee  to  a 
process  issuing  fix>m  the  papal  coi^  which  was 
due  to  the  king  alone.    The  punishments  inflicted 
by  these  statutes,  are  various.     Collectively  taken, 
they  are  thus  i^orlly  summed  up  by  lord  Goke^^^ 
"  that,  from  the  time  of  conviction  the  d^nda^t 
**  should  be  out  of  the  king's  protection^  and  his 
^*  lands  and  tenements  forfeited  to  thekit^ ;  and  that 
"hiis  body  should  remain  at  the  king's  pleasure." 

*  Lmgard's  Historjf  of  England,  toL  iii.  p.  146,  147,  cites 
Rot.  Pari,  ii^  p.  289,  290.  See  also  Cotton's  Abri4g>ni^t  of 
Records,  pi  102. 
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Such  were  the  i^tovkiosmy  by  wbich,  wiMo  the 
pope*  were  in  the  zemth  of  thdar  autiiori^,  our 
eath<^ie  aac<estors  discbdmed  and  rtsksrtod  ibeHr 
pf  etensioM  to  temporal  power,  and  even  the  uodjim 
exearciae  of  their  apintoal  power,  within  Ihia  im- 
perial  realm  "^^ 

VII.  4- 

Seruc€9  reniettd  by  the  P^gi^  to  JB^%mw  umd 

Governments 


The  aoouM, »  which  tiie  pop^  wdre  eiigfig^ 
ia  coDwxpieiice  «f  the&r  <Aauift  to  temporal  pow«r 
bjr  dmae  rtght^  preaetit  the  daiii  side  of  tile  papal 
character,  tn  moat  other  respects,  they  appear  to 
adraalagey  berth  ia  thenr  aaeerdotal  atid  their  civfl 
capacities.  That  a  few,  in  the  long  list,  Wifft 
abnied  by  vice,  i§  AOt  denied ;  tior  that  odkei^  ex- 
hiUled  ^  wofkings  of  ihoae  paaflMns,  wImIv  too 
ginerafiyaoeorapaaydK^poMeaatott  of  power;  bat 
exn  it  be  aakl,  lAnrtv  e^Tsminilietmiea  of  the  gneafeit 
^noraace,  the  romaft  biahopa^  wen  not  emiflcMfy 
distifflguifihed  by  aoperior  tktia  aaid  auperter 
aeqfiiieemental  Cottecti^ely  takea^  let  thetfi  be 
compared  wirth  Ibe  eoatempomry  prntees  vst  every 
age;  asid  most  assorediy  they  wiSl  ftot  mffiet  <&tk 
Ihe  eompariaon. 

^  The  subject  of  this  chapter  1b  exhau3tecf  by  lord  Coke,  ia 
hitf  trealiaB  De  JPnre  Itegfe  HtdteAsoitico,  pr^&ted  to  the  fifth 
yohime  of  his  Report^  iuod  the  ansarar  tc^it  by  &tbar  Pafsans, 
puUiihediD  i6o6.^SeeaboMcXiDjp»d'a  History  ofEt^Kfond, 
vol, ii.  ch.  15,  p,  304,  311  : — and  vol.  iii.  ch.  19,  p.  144, 1565 
ch.  30,  p.  189, 198. 
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Voltaire,  observes  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  there 
was  less  >  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  popes,  than  in  any  other  European 
state.  Much,  unquestionably,  was  done  by  them,  in 
every  portion  of  .Christendom,  to  dispel  ignorance, 
to  spread  the  faith  and  morality  of  the  gospel,  to 
protect  the  lower  ranks  against  their  oppressors, 
to  preserve  peace  among  princes,  and  to  alleviate 
the  general  calamities  of  the  times.  Their  exer- 
tions, during  the  middle  ages,  to  compel  the 
^pnarchs  of  Europe  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  bed,  have  not  been  sufficiently  observed  : 
had  it  not  been  for  these,. royal  incontinence,  even 
,of  the  worst  kind,  would  probably  have  become 
common,  and  would  probably  have  been  generally 
imitated. 

Persecuted,  by  every  other  power,  the  jews  were 
.protected  by  the  popes ;  great  exertions  were  made 
by  them  for  the.  redemption  of  captives,  and  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  *.  No- 
thing contributed  more  to  elevate  the  third  estate 
intp  notice,  and  give  it  importance,  than  the  assist- 
ance, wjbkh  the  Italian  republics,  in  their  contests 
with  the  emperors,  received  from  the  popes.  Their 
exertions  for  the  conversion  of  infidels  were  unre- 
mitted: few  nations  can  read  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  them,  without 
being  sensible  of  th^ir  obligations  to  the  popes. 

•  In  1167,  pope  Alexander  the  third  solemnly  declared  in 
council,  that  all  christiims  ought  to  be  exempt  from  slavery. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

HISTORICAL    MINUTES  OF  ROBERT   GROSSETETE, 

BISHOP   OF    LINCOLN. 

This  illustrious  prelate*  took  in  active  and  ho- 
nourable part  in  many  of  the  events  mentibned  in 
the  preceding  chapters.  As  several  circumistances 
of  his  life  shew  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  which 
this  portion  of  our  work  relates,  on  most  of  the 
subjects  of  the  preceding  pages ;  and  as,  notwith- 
standing the  great  renown  of  this  prelate  in  his 
own  time,  and  in  the  times  which  immediately 
followed,  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  little  known 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  it  has  been  thoiig^ht, 
that  a  short  biograjphical  notice  of  him  in  this 
place,  would  not  be  unacceptable. 

*  This  account  of  Robert  Grossetete  is  taken  from  ''  The 
^*  Life  of  Robert  Grossetete^  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
^  by  Samuel  Pegge,  ll.  i>.  prebendary  of  Louth^  in  that 
**  diocese,  with  an  account  of  the  bishop's  works,  and  appen- 
**  dix,  quarto,  1793.''   This  work  is  become  extremely  scarce, 
and  a  new  edition  of  it,  enlarged  by  interweaving  in  it  a  history 
of  the  times,  which  was  Dr.  Pegge's  original  design,  would  be  a 
valuable  present  to  the  public. — By  the  favour  of  Dr.  Cameron, 
the  roman-catholic  bishop  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the 
writer  has  been  favoured  with  a  perusal  of  a  manuscript  life  of 
bishop  Grossetete,  by  the  late  doctor  Perry,  president  of  the 
English  roman-catholic  college  of  Valladolid.    Should  such  a 
work,  as  the  writer  has  suggested,  be  undertaken,  both  this 
manuscript  and  a  life  of  Grossetete,  whibh  Dr.  Pegge  men* 
tions  in  his  preliminary  observations,  to  have  been  left  in 
manuscript,  by  Mr.  Knight  the  biographer  of  Erasmus,  should 
be  consulted, 
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yiiL  1. 

Birth  and  early  years  of  Gr<met€te. 

He  was  bom,  according  to  the  most  probable 
x^inion,  ftbout  the  yeat  1175,  aJt  Stow,  a  Tillage 
near  Lincolo,  of  obscure  parents*  His  mother,  on 
her  death-bed,  recommended  him  to  ^^  seek  God 
"  and  true  wisdom,  more  than  meat  or  drink." 
Impressed  with  this  sentiment,  the  mayor  of  Lin- 
coln having  proffered  him  a  boon,  Robert  entreated 
i^e  mayor  to  procure  him  the  means  of  improving 
his  mind.  The  good  mayor  placed  him  in  a  gram- 
mar school :  there  he  distinguished  himself;  and, 
having  finished  in  it  his  grammatical  studies,  was 
removed  to  Oxford.  Anthony  Wood*  mentions, 
that  this  celebrated  university  then  contained 
30,000  students ;  some  of  whom  were  foreigners. 
Here  Grossetete  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
learning  of  the  schools,  and  obtained  also  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  knowledge  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages.  To  pursue  his  studies 
with  greater  advantage,  he  repaired  to  Paris : 
'"  Whither,*'  says  Dr.  Pegge,  in  his  life  of  our  pre- 

*  "  Atbeuae  OxQiaenses.  An  exact  History  of  all  theWritere 
^'  and  Bidhops  yfho  bad  their  education  in  the  most  ancient 
^'  and  famous  university  of  Oxford,  from  the  15th  year  of 
''  king  Henry  the  seventh,  A.  d.  1500,  to  the  end  of  the  yedr 
y  1690,  repr^sonting  the  birth,  fortune,  preferment  and  death 
'*  of  ali,  those  authors  and  prelates,  the  great  accidents  of  their 
'*  llve3,  and  the  fate  and  character  of  their  writings.'  To  which 
are  added  the  Fasti  or  Annates  of  this  University  for  the 
same  time,  foL  1791." — See  vol.  i.  p.  80,  84,  98. 
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Ute, ''  almoBt  all  our  Engliah  dirines,  who  aspired 
^'  after  a  superior  degree  of  eminence  in  thfir  pro* 
*^  fessioUy  resorted  for  the  finishing  of  their  cha^* 
^'  T^XeTy  notwitJuatanding  the  high  reputation  of 

**  our  own  domeBtic  academies/' 

VIII.  2. 

Grossetete^s  iProficiendes  in  Literature. 

Geossxtetb  cultivated  literature  through  life. 
The  writings^  which  he  left  hehind  him,  embraced 
the  whole  circle  of  science,  logic,  ethics,  0Bcono<- 
mics,  politics,  arithmetic,  geometry,  the  doctrine 
of  ^e  sphere,  comets,  the  air,  light,  catoptrics, 
artronomy,  metaphysics,  muric,  medicme.  canon 
law  and  theology.  He  composed  treatises  on  inost 
of  d^Bse  subjects.  The  far  greater  part  remains 
in  manuscript :  some  of  his  sermons,  and  many  of 
his  letters,  were  published  by  Mr.  Browne  in  his 
Fasciculus. 

The  vulgar  looked,  on  Grossetete  as  a  prodigy. 
Lake  many  other  men  of  science,  who  flourished  in 
the  dark  ages,  he  was  accused  of  magic :  he  was 
said  to  have  framed  a  head,  that  spoke  and  gave 
council ;  and  to  have  had  such  a  power  over  the 
invisible  world,  that,  on  an  emergency,  he  com- 
pelled Satan  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  horse,  which 
carried  him  to  Rome  and  back  again,  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  To  some  of  these  magic  honours,  Roger 
Bacon,  the  Franciscan  friar,  afterwards  succeeded. 

Grossetete  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic by  his  lectures  on  theology.    The  reputation 
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which  he  acquired  by  them,  soon  obtained  for  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  science.  He  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  archdeaconries  of 
Salisbury  and  Leicester.  In  1234  and  1235,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the  chapter  of  Lincoln 
to  that  extensive  and  wealthy  see,  and  the  king 
readily  confirmed  his  election. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  episcopacy,  Grossetete 
strove  to  promote  religion  and  learning,  to  enforce, 
among  his  clergy,  an  exact  observance  of  discipline. 
This  engaged  him  in  several  disputes ;  one,  with 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  his  own  cathedral  church, 
on  his  right  to  visit  them ;  one,  with  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  on 
their  right  to  receive,  during  the  vacancy  of  that 
see,  appeals  from  his  sentences;  and  several  with 
tike  regular  clergy  of  his  diocese,  on  his  right  to 
reduce,  under  his  donation,  all  the.  churches  pos- 
sessed by  them,  to  which  they  could  not  shew  a 
regular  and  authenticated  title ;  and  on  his  right  to 
charge  those,  to  which  they  shewed  such  a  title, 
with  the  payment  of  a  compet^t  stipend  to  an  iur 
cumbent,  wto  performed  the  parochial  duly.  In 
all  these  contests,  he  succeeded,  and  his  conduct 
gave  general  satisfaction :  but  he  was  engaged  in 
more  important  contests  both  with  the. crown  and 
the  pope.  These  more  properly  relate  to  the  subject 
of  these  pages. 
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VIII.  3. 

The  Sentivnents  of  bishop  Grossetete  on  the  different  nature 
of  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Power. 

We  shall  first  state  these  in  the  prelate's  own 
words:  

"  Whatever  portion  secular  princes  possess  of 
"  that  power  and  dignity,  which  is  ordained  by 
"  God,  they  receive  it  all  from  the  church :  whereas 
"the  princes  of  the  church — (her  prelates), — ire- 
"  ceiye  no  part  of  their  ecclesiastical  dignity  and 
";authority  fisom  secular  princes,  but  from  God. 
"  He,  who  receives  power  from  another,  cami6t 
"  rebel  against  him,  from  whom  he  receives  it,  by 
"  abusing  what  he  hath  received,  any  other  thanjf 
"  the  axe  should  glory  against  him,  who  saws  with 
"  it ;  or  the  rod  or  staff  against  him  who  lifteth  it 
".  Moreover,  secular  princes  are  to  remember,  that 
"  both  swords  belong  to  Peter,  the  natural  as  well 
"  as  the  spiritual ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
"  princes  of  the  church,  who  sit  in  the  chair  and 
"  office  of  Peter,  wield  the  spiritual  sword  by  them- 
".  selves,  but  wield  the  temporal  one  by  the  hand 
".  and  ministry  of  secular  princes,  who  are  to  un- 
".  sheath  or  sheath  the  sword  they  carry,  at  the 
"  beck  and  direction  of  the  princes  of  the  chur(^ : 
"  for,  as  Paul  saith,  the  secular  prim^e  doth  not 
",  wear  the  sword  in  vain,  and  adds  the  reason,  be- 
".cause  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  an  avenger  to 
." .  execute  wrath  upon  him,  who  doeth.  evil.  Secular 
**  princes  therefore  bear  the  sword  as  ministers  of 
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"  God,  to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  evil-doers ; 
"  in  like  manner  both  peaces  and  both  laws  are 
"  entrusted  to  Peter's  lieutenants :  with  this  dif- 
"  ference,  that  Peter  and  his  vicegerents  administer 
"  by  the  hands  of  secular  princes,  that  peace  and 
^^  that  tempcH^al  law,  which  huve  been  ordained  for 
"  the  good  order  of  society,  and  for  our  undisturbed 
*'  paasagQ  through  this  temporal  life ;  whereas  they 
^<  exercise,  by  their  own  proper  ministry,  that  spi- 
^^  ritual  peace,  which  unites  the  faithftd  in  one  heart 
^^  fmd  mind  towards  God ;  and  that  spiritual  law, 
•'  which  promotes  that  (spiritual)  peace.     Hence, 
^^  9£  secular  princes,  in  bearing  the  sword   as 
^^  avengers  of  the  evil'-do^,  are  thereby  ministers  of 
^'  Godf  and  consequently  of  the  church,  the  spouse 
^f  of  Christ ;  so,  in  holding  and  exercising  the  ad- 
^*  ministration  of  the  temporal  peace  and  law,  they 
^^  sure  also  ministers  of  God,  and  consequently  of 
*'  his  chwch*     Hence  also,  the  laws,  which  are 
'^  formed  to  preserve  the  peace  of  our  temporal  life, 
'^  cannot  in  anywise  contradict  the  laws  of  God, 
^^  or  of  his  church ;  since  no  minister  ought  to  lift 
^^  up  his  heel  against  him  whose  minister  he  is. 

^^  Now,  that  both  the  swords,  both  the  peaces,  aiid 
'<  bo&  the  laws  are  primarily  andoriginally  lodged 
^'  in  the  princes  oi  the  church,  appears  not  only 
^^^om  Iht  expositors  of  the  holy  books,  but  from 
^^  the  divisftly  disponed  examples  of  the  chiefs  of 
^^  the  ancient  people  of  God.  Moses,  though  di- 
^^  vinely  appointed  chief  of  die  people  of  Israel,  and 
^'  the  perfect  fype  of  the  presidei^  of  the  ohmrdi, 
^'  adoinifttered,  by  himself  both  swords,  and  ruled 
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"  die  ]people  pommitted  to  his  care,  by  both  powers, 
^^  and  by  bodt  laws :  for,  as  the  Scripture  asserts*, 
^^  he  presided  over  the  people,  in  the  things,  which 
*^  belonged  to  God,  and  restrained  those,  who  trsns- 
"  gressed  his  laws,  the  due  observance  of  which 
^^  constitutes  the  tranquillity  of  the  spiritual  peace ; 
^^  and  besides  this,  he  girded  his  sword  upon  his 
"  thigh,  and  passing  through  the  camp,  from  one 
gate  to  the  other,  he  chastised  the  disturbers  of 
die  civil  peace,  and  those  disturbers,  whether  of 
'^  the  spiritual  or  temporal  peace,  he  judged  and 
^'  punished  by  laws,  proper  to  each.  But,  when 
"  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appeared  on  earth,  then 
^'  he,  who  is  the  true  God,  and  most  tneek  lamb, 
^^  would  have  meekness  and  the  contemplation  of 
"  heavenly  things  to  shine  principally  in  theprmces 
^^  of  his  ohurch ;  and  therefore,  lest  this  pre^mi- 
^^  nent  meekness,  and. application  to  things  above, 
.^^  should  be  eclipsed  under  the  exercise  of  severity 
''  and  the  application  to  secular  affairs,  the  actual 
^<  exercise  of  the  material  sword,  which  flashes  with 
^^  the  terror  of  just  severity,  and  the  administration 
^^  of  the  temporal,  which  is  do^uded  with  the  dark- 
^'  ness  of  earthly  though  lawM  occupations,  are  put 
^^  into  the  hands  of  secular  princes^  the  power 
^^  thereof  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  princes 
'^  of  the  church*  Now,  that  the  exeieise  of  the  two 
'^  swords  and  of  the  two  laws,  is  jdivided  between 
*^  the  secular  princes  and  the  princes  of  the  church, 
^  (thepower  of  both  always  remaining  in  the  latter), 
^^  seems  to  have  been  signified  and  illustrated  by 

*  £zod.  c.  18,  V.  1^ 
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"  Christ  himself*:   when,   knowing   that  those, 
"  whom  he  had  fed  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
^^  were  advancing  to  make  him  king,  he  fled  into 
"  the  mountain :   and  again  f,  when  one  of  the 
"  crowd   said  to    him,    ^  Master,   speak  to  my 
"  brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me,' 
"  he  refused  : — Oh  man,  he  said  to  him,  who  has 
**  made  m.e  judge  over  you,  to  divide  your  inherit- 
**  ance  ?     For  these,  he  only  renounced  the  act  of 
*'  reigning  and  judging  in  temporals,  not  the  royal 
"  and  judiciary  power  itself;  seeing  he  was  truly, 
"  and  by  nature,  king  and  judge  of  all  creatures, 
"  whether  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  or  on  earth.     And 
"  herein  Christ  signified  that,  in  the  law  of  grace, 
'*  the  princes  of  his  church  ought  not  actually  to 
"  exercise  any  judgments  of  severity  in  temporal 
<*  conc^tiis,  though  the  power  and  aulhority  thereof 
^^  be  vested  in  them ;  and  secular  princes  derive 
"  from  their  power,  the  exercise  of  such  judgments. 
"  The  laws,  therefore,  of  temporal  princes  ought 
^'  never  to  go  against  the  divine  or  ecclesiastical 
"  laws;  nor  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  should  the 
"  secular  prince  resist  Christ  or  his  church.    When 
^^  he  does,  he  is  convicted  of  disobedience  to  his 
'^  father  Christ  Jesus,  who  hath  begotten  him  by 
*^  the  word  of  his  truth ;  and  to  his  mother  the 
^^  Qhurch,  who  hath  brought  him  forth  by  the  sacred 
^^  fountain  of  baptism.    Conisequently,  (according 
*^  to  Ecclesiasticus ;{:),  he  is  infamous,  because  he 
^*  hHith  deserted  his  father ;  and  he  is  accursed  of 

*  John,  c.  6,  v.  12.  t  C  i«,  ▼•  13* 

:):  Boclufl.  c3,T.  i8. 
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"  God,  because  he  hath  exajsperated  his  moAer; 
"  and  his  very  foundation  shall  be  rooted  up,  ac- 
**  cording  to  what  is  written  in  the  same  book  *, 
"  *  The  mother's  curse  rooted  up  the  foundation.' 
"  If  these  secular  princes  and  judges  would  escape 
**  this  malediction,  letthem  acquiesce  in  the  wisdom 
"  of  Solomon,  where  he  saithf,  '  My  son  listen  to 
"  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the 
"  law  of  thy  mother,  that  grace  may  be  added  to 
"  thy  head,    and  a  chain  of  gold  to  thy  neck.' 
"  Now,  whose  instruction  doth  he  so  carefiilly  en- 
"  join  us  to  hear,  and  whose  law  doth  he  bid  us 
"  beware  offorsaking,  but  those  of  God  our  Father, 
"  and  of  the  church  our  mother  ?  For,  how  can  he 
enjoin  us  not  to  forsake  the  law  of  our  carnal 
mothers,  seeing  these  latter,  though  empresses 
and  queens,  have  not  a  power  to  make  laws? 
"  It   being  therefore    evident,    from  so  many 
"  testimonies,  that  secular  princes  and  judges  can 
"  neither  frame  laws  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
"  or  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  nor  execute  those 
"  already  framed  against  them,  without  rebielling 
against  God  their  Father,  and  their  holy  mother, 
the  church,  to  their  own  eternal  damnation,  and 
"  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  temporal  administration, 
^*  it  behoves  you,  who  are  admitted  to  the  king's 
-"  familiarity,  to  share  his  judiciary  power,  as  you 
"  regard  the  king's  eternal  salvation  and  your  own 
"  obedience  and  union  with  the  holy  roman-catholic 
"  church,  to  labour,  by  all  possible  means  to  reform, 
"  upon  the  model  of  the  divine,  and  ecclesiastical 

*  Ecclus.  c  3,  V.  II.         f  ProverbS;  c.  i,  v.  8. 
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'*  Unr^  aU  the  laws  eoatrcory  thereto^  wkich  btve 
^'  hillierfa  prevftfled  in  the  king's  courtdi  to  the 
^  dkhoBouf  and  injuiy  of  the  eternal  kii^ ;  aad  t# 
^^  i^fldLvet  fof  liie  futitfe,  manfully  to  oppose  the 
^^  iyw^lgi>»g  and  the  exercise  of  all  such^  so  to  rescue 
<<  ihif  Icutl  the  king)  yourself,  and  other  secular 
^^  jvuiges  of  the  realin^  from  the  btmiings  of  eternal 
"  fife." 

We  hav6  kiflerted  this  passage  at  length,  that  the 
reader  may  aee  from  it  the  stale  of  the  ultramon- 
tane doctrine  in  the  middle  a^es  respecting  the 
iqpiritaial  and  temporal  power  of  the  ministers  of  the 
dhQKAy«-<-and  bow  it  waa  eidiftbtted  and  pvoyed  by 
one  of  its  ablest  %$ui  wisest  defaaders*.  This 
atatement  of  the  sentttoeats  of  Oroasetete  will  not, 
we  hetieve^  raise  him  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
our  readers :  but  we  nmst  observe,  tibat,  by  eon- 
fimng  the  whole  power  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church  to  cone^rna  naerdy  aq^iriifeual,  and  by  deny- 
ing ta  them  a  right  to  the  personal  exercise  t>t 
temporal  power,  the  notions  of  tisfee  prelate  fell  veiy 
akort  of  tbaae  whidk  were  asserted  l^  the  higher 
fiyera  of  those  timea  ;  as  these  ascribed  to  the  pope 
both  supnsme  spiritual  and  supreme  tempond 
ffsmeat,  and  a  eight  to  the  personal  exercise  of 
both,  as  well  m  temporal:  as  in  s|arit»d  concerns. 
Ciompased  with  these'  extranragances,  the  ayatem 

"^  It  18  translated  from  the  prelate's  letter  to  Raleigh,  the  s^d 
in  Browne's  collection  (Fasciculus,  vol.  if.  p.  320).  The  same 
opuinnis  and  mode  of  argument  are  expreissedy  foy  3dbta  of 
*SiMNiiy,<VMy«faliooa,l]b.  It.  cap.  1,  a,  and  d>;  «ea€afflfer, 
tom.  xxiii.  p.  373. 
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of .  Gr09setete  is  moderatey  aad  appioadu^s  to 
wlnkt  we  sbdl  notice  in  a  future  page,  the  more 
qwlified,  yet  still  rej^'ehensible  srfstem  of  em^k^d 
Bdlarminev  The  adtanee  to  truth  ib  $1ow  ;  b^ 
every  step  to  it,  however  small)  is  importftnt  and 
a  benefit  to  posterily . 

Great  good  sense^  spirit  and  n^tiiod,  a{^ar  in 
tbe  letters  of  oar  prelate;  die  diction  of  ihem  k 
nervous,  but  inflated,  and^  though  they  abound  in 
classical  allusions,  the  style  is  that  of  the  tiBies.  The 
incessant  introduction  inito  dkem  of  S(»ptaral  {^rase- 
ology^  is  yery  unpleasing. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  &etelt»is, 
which  form  the  coTrespondmce  of  St.  Thomas  <^ 
Canterbury.  This  defomity  of  their  style  wo«dd 
be  less  surprising,  if  ^  writers  had  been  strangers 
to  the  Latm  authors  of  antiquitf :  but  we  see  ^t 
tiiey  were  ftmiliar  widi  many  of  their  works.  Even 
tbe  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  they  heard 
and  r^bd  every  day,  should  have  led  them  to  a 
simple  and  purer  style. 

Vin.  4. 

Contests  between  bishop  Grossetete  undthe  'Crown, 

Ova  prelate's  first  contest  widi  i&e  erown 
lammed  on  the  legitimation  of  children  bom  before 
ms^iage,  by  the  subsequeait  marriage  of  their 
parents, — a  point,  which  becsme  soon  afterwards 
the  subject  of  a  memorable  legislative  proceedrng 
of  d^  British  parliament. 

fhifi^  legitimation  is  acbnitted  bo^  by  ^e  civil 
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and  canon  law :  in  the  former,  by  a  rescript  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  adopted  by  the  emperor 
imlimmski  ia  the  latter  ly  a>  emm^lutlon  of  pope 
Alexander  the  third,  in  1 160 :  but,  in  both  laws,  it 
is  allowed  to  extend  to  those  cases  only,  in  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  it  was  lawful  for  the 
parents  to  intermarry.  It  prevails  at  this  time,  but 
with  different  modifications  as  to  its  effects  on 
civil  rights,  in  France,  Germany,  Scotland  and 
Holland. 

It  never  was  received  into  the  law  of  England  : 
this  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  notions, , which  the 
Saxons,  as  all  other  nations  of  German  origin,  en- 
tertained of  the  honour  and  purity  of  the  marriage 
tie.  On  the  promulgation  of  the  papal  constitu- 
tion of  Alexander,  the  ecclesiastics  sought  to  intror 
duce  its  provisions  into  the  jurisprudence  of  England. 
On  this  occasion,  bishop  Grossetete  addressed  a 
letter  to  William  de  Raby,  his  intimate  friend,  then 
judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  :  he 
discusses  the  point,  at  considerable  length,  and 
concludes  in  its  favour.  Raby  replied  in  defence 
of  the  municipal  law,  and  the  bishop  received  orders 
to  conform  to  it,  from  the  king  in  council.  He 
demurred,  and  with  other  prelates,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  council,  held  at  Merton  in  1 236,  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law  :  "  But  all 
"  the  earls  and  barons,"  saith  the  Parliament  Roll, 
"  answered,  with  one  voice,  that  they  would  not 
"  admit  the  laws  of  England,  which,  tdl  then,  had 
"  been  used  and  approved  of,  to  be  changed," 
This,    the  writers  on  the  constitution  of  England 
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always  mention  as  a  memorable  instance  of  the  na- 
tional jiksiWimj  erf  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  the 
firmness  of  our  ancestors,  even  when  the  papal 
power  was  at  its  height,  in  opposing  foreign  inno- 
vations. 

Bishop  Grossetete  had  other  contests  with  the 
crown  :~one,  on  the  right  of  royal  interference  in 
the  elections  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries; one,  on  the  immunities  of  the  clergy,' 
which  always  found  in  him  a  zealous  and  an  able 
advocate ;  and  one,  on  the  emplojrment  of  eccle- 
siastics in  secular  offices.  These,  he  contended,  the 
crown  could  not  conscientiously  impose  on  iflie 
clergy,  or  the  clergy  conscientiously  accept :  in  this, 
he  succeeded,  so  far  as  to  procure  a  special  mandate 
from  Rome,  in  virtue  of  which,  he  promulgated  a 
diocesan  statute,  which  "  forbad  ail  ecclesiastics, 
^*  and  all  in  holy  orders,  to  exercise  secular  em- 
"  plpyments  in  future." 

While  the  council  of  Merton  was  sitting,  he 
drew  up,  under  eighteen  distinct  heads,  a  general 
list  of  the  grievances,  imder  which  the  church 
laboured,  and  presented  them  to  the  council*. 

But  his  great  contest  with  the  crown  respected 
the  right  of  the  state  to  impose  subsidies  on  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  without  its  consent  At  a 
meeting  of ,  the  clergy  in  1244,  ^^^  majesty  pre- 
sented himself  to  them,  and  with  threats  demanded 
a  subsidy.  The  prelates  intimated  an  unwillingness 
tp  grant  it :  soine,  however,  began  to  yield  :  "but 

*  Ann.  Burton,  p.  396. 
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"  Stout  Lincoln,"  says  the  historian*,  ^^  cried  out 
"  aloud,  let  us  not  be  divided ;  if  we  are  divided, 
"  we  are  lost/* 

In  1 252,  the  king,  in  a  parliament  then  sitting  in 
London,  demanded,  by  virtue  of  a  papal  mandate, 
a  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  according  to 
9  new  valuation.     "  Do  you  think,"  exclaimed  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  ^^  that  we  shall  submit  to  this 
"  wretched  exaction?" — "  Father,"  said  the  young 
bishop  of  Winchester,  "  what  shall  we  do  ?  the 
"  king  pulls ;  the  pope  hauls ;  and  our  French- 
"  brethren  have  granted  such  a  subsidy." — "  This,'* 
replied  Lincoln,  "  is  the  very  circumstance,  which' 
"  should  induce  us  to  oppose  it.    Two  acts  make 
"  a  precedent ;  let  us  not  be  the  authors  of  the 
"  precedent  now  sought  to  be  established."    The 
advice  was  taken,  and  the  demand  avoided :  but  it 
was  renewed  in  the  following  year.    This  produced 
an  able  letter  from  our  prelale  to  SL  Edmund,  his 
fbfmer  {>rimate,  who  had  recently  resigned  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury.    The  subsidy,  how- 
ever, was  granted,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a^ 
requisition  for  the  redress  of  grievances.    This  the 
clergy  presented  to  his  niaj^ty  by  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  Boniface,  the  uncle  of  the  queen,  who 
had  succeeded  St.  Edmund  in  the  see  of  Canter-* 
bury ;  by  William,  bishop  of  Sarum ;  Sylvester, 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Aylmer,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, the  king's  half-brother.     "I  am  sorry," 
&e  king  said  with  a  sneer,  on  receiving  it,  ^^  for  all 

*  Matthew  Paris,  p.  849.    Ann.  Burt.  p.  322. 
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*\  the  transgressions  of  which  you  complain ;    I 
"  diall  take  care  to  correct  what  is  past,  tod  to ' 
'^  avoid  the  like  for  the  fiiture ;  and  in  this,  I  beg 
"  your  concurrence^ — It  was  in  the  very  manner,  of 
"  which  you  now  complain,  that  I  promoted  you, ' 
"  Boniface,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury;  you,  William, 
"  from  the  lowest  degree,  to  the  see  of  Salisbury, ' 
"  and  to  the  honour  of  being  my  secretary  and 
chief  justice ;  you,  Sylvester,  from  being  a  little 
clerk  in  chancery,  to  the  see  of  Carlisle ;  and  you, 
^rbrother  Aylmer,  in  spite  of  the  monks,  and  your 
"  want  both  of  age  and  science,  to  Winchester. 
Surely,  it  is  not  less  your  duty  than  mine,  thieit 
you  should  take  the  lead  in  the  redress  which- 
**  you  pray  for,  and  resign  your  offices."    The  pre- 
lates could  only  reply  that  th^  petition  regarded 
not  the  past,  but  the  time  to  come. 
-  It  is  observable,  that,  though  in  the  controversies 
which  have  been,  and  in  others,  which  might  be 
mentioned,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  took  an  active 
part  against  the  king^  yet  he  preserved  through' 
life,  both  the  reverence  and  the  regard  of  the 
monarch,  of  his  family,  and  of  the  principal  nobi- 
lity.    No  place  was  thought  so  proper  for  tibe' 
education  of  the  royal  or  the  noble  youth  of  his 
times  as  his  episcopal  palace. 

Vin.  5. 
.  Contetts  between  bishop  Grossetete  arutthe  Popes. 

^*  We  are  now  entering,"  says  doctor  Perry  in 
the  manuscript^  which  we  have  mentioned,  ''  upon» 
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".  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  upon  the  most 
"  delicate ;  and  we  may  add,  the  most  glorious  part 
"  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  life :  viz.  those  con- 
"  troversies,  which  he  had  with  the  head  of  the 
"  church,  and  wherein,  like  another  Paul,  he  re- 
"  sisted  Peter's  successor,  or  his  officers  in  the  see  : ' 
"  but  then,  if  it  was  with  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
"  St  Paul,  it  was  also  with  a  like  humility  and 
"  respect  for  his  superior."  » 

In  a  former  page,  we.  have  mentioned  the  de- ' 
mand  of  pope  Gregory  the  ninth,  that  the  English 
hierarchy  should  provide  certain  Roman  ecclesi-  * 
astics  with  benefices.     This  was  accompanied  with ' 
a  tax  on  every  spiritual  benefice  in  England.     The ' 
proportion  of  it,  which  was  to  be  raised  on  the 
diocese  of „  Lihcoln,  amounted  to  6oo  marks :  the : 
bishop  generously  eased  his  clergy  from  contributing . 
towards  it,  l^  advancing  ttie  whole  sum.     Unfor- 
tunately, all  the  collection,  and  the  legate  Otho,.- 
the  bearer  of  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  empetor,: 
wijth  whom  the  pope  was  then  at  war.     The  death  ^ 
of  Gregory  discharged  the  obligation  of  providmg^ 
for  the  Romans.     His  holiness  was  succeeded  by 
pope  Celestine,  a  prdate  commendable  for  piely 
and  learning.      He  survived  his   election-  only 
eighteen  days,  and  was  succeeded  by.  pope  Jnno-- 
cent  the  fourth,  who  was  elected  at  Lyons,  about 
Midsummer  1243. 

A  coimcil  being  called  in  that  city,  our  prelate 
repaired  to  it,  and  was  honourably  received.  The 
council  held  its  first  meeting  in  1 245 ;  and  the  fii^ 
measure  of  the  meeting  was  to  exco^mumicate  and 
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'depose'  the  emperor  Frederick.  The  sentence  was 
•pronounced  by  the  pope,  and  confinned  by  the  pre- 
:lates,  holding  lighted  torches  in  their  hands :  it 
cwas  committed  to  writing,  was  subscribed  by  all 
.the  prelates,  and  sealed  with  their  seals. 

Soon  after  this  deplorable  exhibition,  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln  returned  to  England:  charged  with 
'three  commissions  from  the  pope, — one,  by  which 
his  holiness  ^  recommended  to  the  archbishop  of 
'York,  the  cause  of  the  bishop  of  Servia,  who  had 
been  banished  by  the  emperor  Frederick,  for  ad- 
"  hering  to  the  pope  in  ^  the  contests  between  them ; 
one,  by  which  our  prelate  was  enjoined  to  confirm 
his  sovereign  in  his  attachment  to  the  holy  see ; 
•and -one,  by  which  he  was  charged  to  raise  one 
subsidy  for  his  holiness,  and  one  for  Boiaiface  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  When  he  executed  the 
second  of  these  commissions,  the  monarch  made 
hird  a  firm  and  temperate  reply,  in  which,  while  he 
professed  great  devotion  to  the  see  of  Rome  in 
spirituals,  he  asserted,  in  the  most  explicit  teriiis, 
the  independency  of  the  crown  upon  the  pope  in 
all  temporal  concerns.  In  the  third  commissionTj 
other  prelates  were  joined  with  Grossetete,  and  they 
all  reluctantly  acted  in  its  execution.  A  further 
subsidy  being  still  required,  and  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  being  assessed  6,000  marks  towards  its 
discharge^  the  bishop  declared  it  to  be  an  intoler^- 
able  exaction,  and  declined  to  make  the  advance ; 
but  the  assessment  bemg  afterwards  modified,  with 
the  assent  of  the  lords  arid  commons^  the  bishop 
then  contributed  his  quota. 
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The  general  dienation  of  tbe  public  mind  firote 
the  court  of  Rome  inconsequence  of  thf^e  exao- 
tionS;  and  the  tendency  of  them  to  produce  that 
defection  which  took  place  a,t  a  subsequent  period, 
are  described  by  M^^tthew  Paris*  in  forcible  termd- 
.The  reader  will  do  well  to  compare  them  with  the 
observations  made  by  cardinal  St.  Julianf,  at  a 
time  much  nearer  to  the  reformation,  which  we 
shall  transcribe  in  a  future  part  of  this  work  J. 

When  the  Wickliffites  and  the  other  separatists 
irom  the  see  of  Rome  disturbed  the  church  and 
;State,  in  the  following  century,  the  predictions  of 
our  prelates,  (as  those  of  the  celebrated  Thaulerus 
and  other  distinguished  personages  of  those  times), 
.were  venerated  fis  prophecies :  but  this  was  im- 
ji€spessary :  ii\  these  eminent  men, 

«  Old  Experience  did  attain 
"  To  something  like  prophetic  strain"— 
,      ,  Miltok; 

.and  enabled  them  to  foresee  the  consequences  of 
il^  scenes  which  shifted  before  them. 
-  The  demg.nds  of  pope  Innocent  the  fourth,  and 
his  officers  at  length  rose  to.  such  a  height,  as  made 
our  prelate  think  resistance  to  ihem  a  necessary 
duty.  Wh9.t  principally  excited  his  indignaiion, 
was  the  amount  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  pos- 
sessed by  foreign  bene^ciaries.  Upon  a  computa- 
tion, which  he  caused  to  be  made  of  th^m,he  found, 
that  Innocent  the  fourth  alone  had  impoverished 

*  P,  865.  t  Hist,  des  Variations,  lib,  i.  s.  1. 

t  Chap.  X.  8.  9, 
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]the  English  church  more  than  all  his  predeces- 
sors*; and  that  the  yearly  income  of  the  foreign 
beneficiaries  amounted  to  70,000  marks,  abovfe  two 
thirds  more  than  the  real  revenues  of  the  crown  f. 

Under  the  impressions  suggested  by  his  reffec*- 
tions  on  these  and  other  circumstances,  which  have 
be^i  mentioned,  our  excellent  prelate,  being  then 
nearly  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  crossed  the 
sea  once  more  and  presented  himself  to  the  pope  at 
Lyons.  Having  transacted  his  other  business,  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  holiness,  two  remon- 
strances ; — one,  against  the  abuses  of  the  papal 
administration,  particularly  the  excess  of  the  pro- 
visions required  for  the  foreign  clergy,  and  the 
exemptions  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  too  fre- 
quently granted  by  the  popes  to  religious  houses; 
and  one,  against  the  exactions  of  thearchiepiscopal 
see  of  Canterbury.  The  remonstrances  were  pre- 
sented at  a  private  consistory  of  select  cardinals. 
We  are  not  apprised  what  the  fedings  of  the  pope 
.were  on  receiving  them :  but  his  holiness  certainly 
exhibited  no  exterior  sjonptom  of  displeasure,  and 
jthe  usual  intercourse  continued  between  the  pope 
and  the  prelate. 

But,  in  1 253,  pope  Innocent  directed  a  letter  to 
our  prelate  ordering  him  to  provide  Frederick  de 
Lavinia,  the  nephew  and  secretary  of  his  holiness, 

;  *  M. Paris, p.  858-859. — The  same  autlior,(p.579,)  menU^ons 
.|hat  the  annual  income  of  Henry  did  not  exceed  40,000  marls 
or  36,336/.  13«.  4.d.  But  he  informs  us  that  Che  revenue  of 
^William  the  conqueror  amounted  to  387,000  or  258,000  marki. 
All  these  calculations  appear  questionable,  ^  .. 

tPegge,  194-  .  .  -'-'-  ' 
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with  the  first  prebend  in  his  cathedral  which  should 
fall  vacant.  Here,  the  prelate  made  his  stand :  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  ^ 
and  to  the  pope's  secretary,  in  which,  after  shewing 
the  unfitness  of  foreigners  to  discharge  parochial  or 
any  other  spiritual  duty  in  England,  and  after  ex- 
patiating on  the  wickedness  of  persisting  in  a  mea- 
sure so  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  the  faithftd,  he 
concludes  by  saying,  that,  "  the  holy  see  can  do 
'  nothing,  but  for  edification:  that  it  is  the  plenl- 
'  tude  ancl  perfection  of  her  authority,  to  do  all 
'  things  for  edification  :  now,  these  provisions^  as 
'  they  are  termed,  are  not  for  edification,  but  for 
'  manifest  destruction ;  therefore,  they  cannot  be 
'  issued  out,  or  enjoined  by  the  blessed  see  apos- 
'  tolic.  No !  flesh  and  blood,  which  cannot  inherit 
'  the  kingdom  of  God,  have  inspired  them;  not 
'  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  in 
'  heaven*." 

That  the  pope  was  extremely  ofiended  by  this 
letter,  is  certain :  and  it  is  said  by  some  authors  that 
he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  Grossetete : 
rbut,  as  Mr.  Lingard  justly  observes,  "  this  rests  on 
'*  very  questionable  authority ;"  and  the  opinion 
of  it  probably  arose  from  the  "  comrainatory  denun^ 
"  ciations  in  the  provision,  which  had  been  re- 
"  jectedf."     Doctor  Perry,  in  his  manuscript  life 

*  There  are  many  printed  and  manuscript  copies  of  this 
letter ;  the  best  edition  of  it,  is  in  Browne's  Fasciculus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  400.  Browne  supposes  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  pope 
himself,  and  not  to  his  delegates.  Dr.  Perry  thinks  it  was 
"addressed  to  the  latter. 

t  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  385,  note  171. 
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of  the  bishop,  weighs  the  conflicting- authorities, 

.and,  on  grounds,  which  appear,  conclusive  to  the 

present  writer,  decides  for  the  negative.    He  cites 

-from  the  works  of  our  prelate  many  passages  which 

make  it  clear,  that,  though  in  matters  of  discipline 

he  occasionally  defended  with  firmness  the  rights  of 

the  British  church  against  the  papal  claims,  he  ac* 

knowledged,  in  all  cases  in  which  faith  or  morals 

.  are  concerned,  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  and 

.mistress  see,  and  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  spi- 

,ritual  legislation  entrusted  to  her,  in  the  person  of 

Peter,  by  Christ. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  pope  felt  and  expressed  the  strongest 
indignation ;  and,  if  we  believe  Matthew  Paris, 
"  called  the  bishop  a  deaf  and  doating  old  fellow: 
"  swore,  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  that,  if  it  were 
"  not  for  his  own  good  nature,  he  would  make  him 
."  the  fable  and  scorn  of  the  world ;  and  asked,  if 
"  the  king,  of  England  was  not  his  vassal,  ready  at 
"his  beck  to  imprison  and  disgrace  the  prelate." 
The  same  author  adds,  ".  that  several  of  the  car- 
"  dinals,  particularly  one  Gyles,  a  Spanish  cardinal, 
"  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  of  prudence  and 
"  integrity  equal  to  his  years,  endeavoured  to  pacify 
"  his  holiness,  say  ing  to  him.  Holy  Father !  it  would 
"  be  nowise  expedient  to  decree  any  thing  against 
"  this  bishop ;  for  to  be  plain  with  your  holiness,  he 
"  has  written  nothing  but  the  truth ;  nor  is  he  liable 
"  to  censure :  he  is  a  catholic,  and  a  most  holy 
"  prelate,  by  far  more  religious  than  we  are ;  and 
"  of  such  an  eminent  life,  that  he  is  thought  not  to 
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^'  have  Us  superior  or  even  his  equal  in  the  whole 
*'  episcopal  body.  This  is  a  point  notorious  to  the 
**  French  and  English  clergy.  Nor  could  our  op- 
'^  posing  him  be  to  any  purpo^ ;  the  truth  contained 
^^  in  this  letter,  would  probably  be  made  known  to 
/^  many,  and  would  only  raise  against  Ihe  apostolic 
^'  see  a  host  of  enemies.  .  For  this  prelate  hajlh  the 
**  reputation  of  being  a  great  philosopher,  an  able 
/^  linguist,  perfectly  skilled  in  Latin  and  Greek,  a 
"  zealous  asserter  of  justice,  a  professor  of  school 
*'  theology,  a  preacher  and  instructor  of  the  people, 
"  a  lover  of  chastity,  a  persecutor  of  simony." — The 
cardinal  concluded  by  advising  his  holiness  "  to 
^'  wink  at  the  letter  as  he  wished  to  avoid  dis- 
'^  turbance,  and  say  no  more  upon  it,  especially  as 
"  it  was  well  known  that  the  separation  must  one 
"  day  come*."  The  same  advice  was  given  to  his 
holiness  by  the  other  cardinals. 

His  holiness  seems  to  have  followed  their  advice ; 
he  refrained  from  harsh  measures,  and  promulgated 
a  moderate  and  conciliating  document,  which 
soothed  the  angry  spirit  of  the  time. 

VIII.  6. 
Death  of  bishop  Grossetete. 

.The  dangers  of  the  church  dwelt  much  on  the 
mind  of  our  prelate.  Almost  in  his  last  moments, 
he  exclaimed  against  the  measures  of  Innocent ; 
and  predicted  their  consequences.     "For  now," 

:^  A  remarkable  expression,  similar  to  some  which  we  bave 
QQtiped  in  this  chapter. 
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says  Matthew  Paris,  ^^  he  began  to  feel  m  his  siioid, 
^^  tiie  great  tribulatioii,  which .,  threatened  the 
"  chwch,  but  which  we  did  not  then  foresee.'^ 
The  historian  relates  at  len&iih  the  discourse,  which 
our  prelate  held  on  this  ii^ortaBt  topic,  while  he 
lay  on  his  death-bed. 

He  died  in  October  1253,  universally  beloved 
and  respected ;  and,  if  we  should  believe  M.  Paris, 
Qod  gave  inunediate  testimony  of  his  having  been 
received  intq  eternal  happiness,  by  miracles  wrought 
through  his  intercession.     The  fame  of  these,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  his  sanctity,  were  so  preva- 
lent throughout  the  realm,  that,  within  fifty  years 
after  his  decease,  four  solemn  applications  were 
made  to  Rome  for  his  canonization :  the  first,  by 
the  university  of  Oxford ;  the  second,  by  John  le 
Romaine,  archbishop  of  York ;  the  third,  by  William 
Grenfield,  archbishop  of  the  same  see ;  the  fourth, 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  in  Lincoln. 
All  were  unsuccessful:  ^^  stiil  it  is  true,"  as  doctor 
Pegge*  justly  observes,  "  that,  for  his  learning 
^^  and  abilities,  he  is  still  valued  aad  revered  in  the 
'^  breasts  of  all  reasonable  men."    From  the  time 
of  his  decease,  till  the  period  of  the  reformation,  he 
was  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  "  7%c, 
[^  holy  Robert  of  Lincoln.'' 

"  The  holy  bishop  Robert,"  says  Matthew  Parisf, 
"  departed  out  of  this  world,  which  he  never  loved, 
"  and  which  was  always  to  him  as  a  place  of  banish- 
"  ment.  He  was  the  open  reprover  both  of  my  lord 
"  the  pope  and  of  the  king ;  the  ceoaurer  of  j?te- 
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".  lates,  the  corrector  of  the  monks,  the  inistructdr 
"  of  -the  clergy,  .the  supporter  of  scholars,  the 
"  preacher  to  the  laity, .  the  punisher  of  inconti- 
"  nence,  the  diligent  investigator  of  various  writ- 
"  ings,  and  lastly,  he  was  the  scourge  of  the  lazy 
^^  and  selfish  RomaQs,  whom,  he  heartily  despised. 
"  In  -  the ,  supply  of  the  tempbral  table,  liberal, 
"  copious,  polite j  cheerful  and  affable;  in  the 
"spiritual  table,  devout,  humble  and  contrite ;  in 
";  the  -  episcopal  office,  diligent,  venerable,  and 
"  indefatigable." 


CHAP.  JX. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  LITERATURE 
DURING    THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 

To  complete  the  succinct  view,  which  we  have 
^attempted  to  give,  inthe  preceding  pages,  of  some 
•of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  religion  in 
England  before  the  reformation,  it, appears  advis- 
.abfe  that  we  should  add  to  them  some  historical 
minutes  of  the  state  of  English  literature  during 
>the  same  period  : — they  will  be  preceded  by  some 
observations  on  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  the  subject  naturally  suggests. 

IX.  1. 

ThR  Literature  of  Greece. 

'  The  arts  and  literature  of  Greece  attained  their 
summit  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  great     Her 
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first  authors  were  her  poets:  their  fables  and  tra- 
ditions seem  to  have  contained  all  her  religion,  all 
that  was  known  of  her  early  histoiy,  aad  all  the 
rudiments  of  her  morality :  they  seem  to  have  fixed 
her  language,  and,  what  is  much  more  stirpriisiiig, 
to'have  settled  the  principles  of  literary  composi-* 
tion  for  every  age.  The  poetry  of  the  Greeks  wai? 
generally  sung;  thus  music  was  at  once  their 
earliest  and  most  popular  science.  Their  historians 
followed ;  then  their  orators.  From  the  import- 
ance and  celebrity,  which  they  derived  from  their 
harangues,  these  gave  rise  to  the  rhetoricians,  or 
those,  who  professed  to  teachihe  science  of  public 
speaking;  and  to  the  dialecticians,  the  teachers  of 
an  humbler  rhetoric.  ^  But,  long  before  any  of  their 
historians  or  oinBitors  of  distinction  had  appeared,' 
their  scientific  men  and  moralists,  first,  under  the 
appellation  ot  sophists  or  wise  men,  and  afterwards 
under  that  of  philosophers  or  lovers  of  wisdom,' 
attracted  public  notice.  The  former  addicted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  nature ;  those,  whose  pur- 
suits led  them  to  observe  the  heavens,  were  called' 
astronomers;  the  observers  of  the  earth,  were  cidled 
physicians ;  geometry  was  subservient  to  both. 
Socrates  called  the  attention  of  man  to  himself:' 
to  Reason  and  act  rightly,  were,  in  his  estimate  of' 
knowledge,  the  principal  objects  of  man.  For  the  ■ 
former,  his  disciples  formed  rules  of  logic,  for  the 
latter,  rules  oi  morality.  Th^  painters,  sculptors' 
and  architects  of  Greece  were  coeval  with  her 
orators.  *  In  every  art  and  every  science  gwwwwr 
and  arithmetic  necessarily  had  their  part. 
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IX^  2. 

The  literature  (^  Jtome. 

All  ^e  useful  and  omdmental  knowledge  and 
acquirements  of  the  Greeks  were  difiused  over  Asia 
and  Egypt,  by  the  Macedonian  princes;  and,  when 
Greece  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  all  were 
transplanted  to  the  territories  within  her  pale. 
"  Even  Britain,"  Juvenal  contemptuously  exdaiihs, 
**  now  talks  of  hiring  a  professor  of  rhetoric." 

But,  in  addition  to  these  spoils  of  Greece,  the 
Romans  possessed,  in  a  high  degree  of  excdlaM^^ 
a  science,  which,  though  it  conduces  mpre  than 
any,  to  public  and  private  happiness,  had  been 
totally  disregarded  by  the  Greeks.  To  theiii, 
jurisprudence,  as  a  liberal  science,  was  unknown : 
their  legal  instruments  and  forensic  proceedings 
were  drawn  up  by  a  description  of  persons  in  little 
estimation  ainong  them,  called  pragmoHsts  or  prac- 
titioners ;—^)ut  the  knowledge  of  tiie  laws  of  their 
countrjr  was  never  followed  by  themi  as  an  occupa* 
tion  conferring  importance  and  celebrity*  Among 
the  RomanS;  jurisprudence  was  always  highly 
esteemed ;  it  was  studied  on  the  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples^ professed  by  the  most  distinguished  perscms, 
and  led  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state. 

The  practice  of  J9%^*e  was  highly  esteemed  iA 
Greece ;  but  Dr.  Middleton  has  invincibly  shewn, 
agaonst  Dr.  Mead,thaty  whatever  celebrity  might  be 
acquired  by  individuals,  the  profession  of  medicine 
was  not  of  great  repute  among  the  Rc«nans.  . 
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With  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  golden  age  of 
Roman  literature  expired :  its  silver  age  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  last  of  the  Antonines.    This 
produced  several  works  of  elegance  and  taste;  but, 
as  Mr.  Gibbon,  whose  authority  on  the  subject  is 
<Sertainly  great,  observes*,  "  if  we  except  the  inimi- 
**  table  Lucian,  the  age  passed  away  without  prc- 
**  ducing  a  single  writer  of  genius,  who  dfeservedr 
^  thie  attention  of  posterity."  This  decay  of  geifiiis 
among  the  Romans  is  usually  attributed  to  the  esta- 
Wishmeht  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  emperors, 
which,  it  is  said,  depraved  the  talents  of  their  sub- 
jects.    Yet  Mr.  Gribbon  himself  observes,   that 
Longinus,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  this  era  of 
Roman  lit^ature,  possessed  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Athens ;  and  that  in  its  age  of  brasSj^-^io  which  we 
may  assign  the  period  between  the  reign  of  the 
liftst  of  the  Antonines,  and  the  final'  division  of  the 
Roman  empire, — the  poet  Glaudian  acquired  the 
absolute  command  of  the  Latin  language,  soared 
above  his  contemporaries;    and  placed  himsdf^ 
after  an  interval  of  300  years,  among  the  poets  of 
ancient  Romef.     In  this  period  also  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  produced  an  history  of  an  interesting' 
era  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  for  good  sense 
and  impartiality,  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
any  foraier  Greek  or  Latin  historian. — With  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the  iron  or  last  age  of 
Roman  literature  began ;  with  the  extinction  of  the 
empire  of  the  west,  it  expired,  and  a  base  and 
dtscoioured  age  commenced. 

*Vol.i.  eh.  3.  t  Vol.  iii.  p.  30.     ^    - 
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IX.  3. 

The  effects  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Barbarians  on 

LUermiure. 

The  general  effect  of  this  irruption  into  the 
Roman  empire  cannot  be  described  better  than 
by  Dr.  Robertson  in  his  introduction  to  the' 
Reign  of  Charles  the  fifths  and  in  the  first  pagesr  of 
his  History  of  America. 

The  barbarians  assaulted  the  empire  on  every 
side  :  without  distinction  between  what  was  sacred 
and  what  was  profane,  without  respect  for  age  or 
sex,  they  destroyed  or  ravaged  all  around  them. 
In  this  general  wreck,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  all  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  Romans  disap- 
peared. The  knowledge  of  remote  regions  was 
lost,'  their  situation,  their  commodities,  and  almost 
their  names  were  forgotten. 

By  degrees  the  fury  of  the  invaders  subsided, 
but,  at  first,  this  was  attended  with  no  advantage : 
the  human  mind  neglected,  enervated  and  de- 
pressed, sunk  into  the  most  profound  ignorance ; 
and  the  lamp  of  science  seemed  ei^tinguished  in 
every  part  of  the  western  empire. 

IX.  4. 

Probable  exaggeration  of  the  Ignorance  and  Superstition 

of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  this  description  of  the  ignorance  of  the  middle 
ages,  there  certainly  is  great  truth ;  but  there  is 
also  some  exaggeration.     The  following  lines  will 
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pecKaps  convince  the  reader  that  there  is  more 
ground,  than  is  usually  supposed,  for  belieTing, — 
that  ignorance  did  not  prevail  in  it,,  at  any  time, 
to  the  extent  which  has  been  generally  imagined ; 
and.  that  a  much  earlier  period,  than  is  usually 
thought,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  revival,  of 
learning. 

If  any  person,  were  required  to  mention  the  time 
in  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  in  Europe,  he 
would  probably  fix  on  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Charlemagne  and  the  acces* 
fiion  of  the  Capetian  djoiasty. — Now,  an  excellent 
dissertation  by  the  abb6  de  Boeuf,  on  the  state  of 
the  sciences  in  the  Grauls,  from  the  death  of  Charle^ 
magne,  till  the  reign  of  Robert  king  of  France*, 
seems  to  establish,  by  very  strong  proofs,  that, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  both  sacred  and 
pipofane  literature,  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and 
the  sciences  of  arithmetic,  astronomy,  geography,, 
music,  and  medicine,  were  extensively  cultivated. 
In  England,  during  the  same  period,  St.  Dubritius 
had  schools  at  Hentlan  and  Moch-rhes  on  theWye ; 
and  these  were  so  well  frequented,  that  they  some:- 
times  contained,  one  thousand  scholars:  Ilturus 
taught  with  great  success  at  Uan-twit,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire.. Several  scholars  of  these  celebrated 
men,  were,  afterwards  eminent  for  knowledge  both 
in. England  and  Wales.. 

*  RecueO  des  divers  Ecrits  pour  seivir  d'^claircissement  k 
rHUtoire  die  France,  2  vols.  Paris,  1738. 

VOL.    I.  G 
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It  is  trae^  that  many  instances  of  gcosfi  and 
risible  ignorance  may  be  produced  in  Uiese  and 
in  the  ages  which  immedisitely  followed :  but,  at 
a  time,  when  there  was  so  little  intercourse,  either 
between  countries  or  individuals,  it  would  easily 
happen  that  learning  might  exist,  where  igiioranc^ 
was  not  distant.  Even  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  when  roads  and  posts  have  rendered  every 
kind  of  intercourse  so  easy,  a  single  family,  culti- 
vating, in  a  provincial  town,  the  elegant  arts' with 
distinction,  will  render  it  1  seat  of  polite  liteifature, 
and  give  its  inhabitants  a  general  taste  for  learnings 
^hich  no  neighbouring  place  will  possess.  How 
much  more  frequently,  must  something  of  this 
nature  have  taken  place,  when  conmiunieation  of 
every  kind  was  so  difficult  t  In  such  times,  it 
might  often  happen,  that  the  arts  would  abound  in 
one  monastery^  or  in  one  tdWn,  and  be  altogether 
neglected  in  the  adjacent.-^ Whfeii,  thetefote,  We 
peruse  the  histories  of  the  tinies,  to  which  Ive  toe 
alluding,  we  should  not  hastily  conclude,  from 
particular  instances  of  ignorance  in  som^  places^ 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  learning  did  not 
exist  in  others. 

A  further  argument  against  such  a  concltision 
may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  architec- 
ture, and  iti^  ornamental  appendages,  throughout 
this  period.  No  intellectual  eye  can  behold  our 
ancient  cathedrals,  without  being  struck  with  the 
sublime  science  and  learned  labour,  which  their 
construction  must  have  required.  Our  ablest 
architects  confess  their  ignorance  of  the  means,  by 
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rwhich  sevtgral  of  their  elevated  parts  were  raised, 
pr  continue  to  be  supported.  To  these,  we  must 
add  the  works  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  with 
which,  iir  a  less  or  greater  degree,  all  of  them 
abounded.  When  we  survey  these  splendid  ex;- 
ertionsof  art  and  science,  and  then  consider  the 
^hare  of  knowledge  which  they  necessarily  pre- 
suppose and  imply,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the 
ages  which  produced  them,  a  high  degree  of  culti- 
vation ;  and,  when  we  consider  their  number,  it. is 
equally  impossible  to  imagine,  that  the  knowledge^ 
which  raised  or  ornamented  them,  was  not  exten- 
sively  dissemmitecL 

IX.  5. 

Probable  reviwU  of  Learning,  at  an  earlier  period  than  is 

usualljf  supposed. 

« 

The  reflections,  which  have  beea  suggested, 
may,  perhaps,  incline  the  reader  to  think,  that,  in 
the  times  of  which  we  arje  speaking,  there  was 
less  ignorance  and  superstition  than  is  generally 
represented.  It  may  foe  added,  that  there  are 
grounds  to  suspect,  that  the  dispersion  of  these 
was  earlier ;  and  that  sound  learning  and  science 
began  to  revive  in  Europe  sooner  than  is  generally 
jUnagined* 

r  We  shall  shortly  state  some  facts,  which  may  be 
thought  to  prove  this  assertion,  as  it  may  be  ap^ 
plied  to  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ceur 
turies,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  state  of  literar 
^ure  in  England  during  this  period* 

So  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  arts  and 

G  2 
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sciences  flourished,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Mahometan  princes  of  Persia,  Bagdad,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  In  all  these  countries,  the  studies  of  me- 
dicine, astronomy,  and  dialectics,  were  cultivated 
with  success,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  of 
some  other  authors,  were  translated  from  the  Gre*- 
cian  language  into  the  Arabic.  Something,  too, 
of  learning,  and  science,  remained  at  Constanti- 
nople and  in  the  adjacent  provinces.  By  degrees, 
they  attracted  the  attention,  first  of  the  Italians, 
and  afterwards  of  the  northern  inhabitants,  of 
Europe;  and  many  inquisitive  spirits  travelled  in 
quest  of  learning  to  the  Greeks  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire, or  to  the  Arabians  in  Bagdad,  Spain  or 
Africa,  and  returned  with  considerable  literary 
spoil.  Of  these,  Gerbert,  who  afterwards  became 
pope,  under  the  name  of  Sylvester  the  second, 
deserves  particular  mention.  A  thirst  of  know- 
ledge had  led  him  to  Cordova :  in  that  celebrated 
seat  of  Moorish  literature,  he  acquired  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
On  his  return  to  Franccj  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Adalberon,  archbishop  of  Rheims ;  and,  under  his 
auspices,  opened  a  school  in  that  city.  Hugh 
Capet  and  several  of  the  principal  nobility  of 
France  sent  their  children  to  it  for  education. 
*^  France,"  says  M.  de  St.  Marc*,  "owes  to  him 
"her  taste  for  true  literature :  he  was  not  satisfied 
"with  advancing  it  by  his  public  lectures,  and 
"occasional  publications;  but  by  an  extensive 
"  epistolary  correspondence,  he  communicated  hi« 
*  Abrege  Chronologique  de  THistoire  d'ltalie,  vohii.  p.  933. 
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^  discoveries  to  many,  both  in  France  and  other 
*^  states,  and  strove  to  kindle  in  them  his  own  lite>- 
rary  ardour.  At  a  great  expense,  he  collected 
a  large  library  of  ancient  and  modem  books ; 
"  caused  numerous  copies  of  them  to  be  made ; 
and  distributed  them  wherever  he  thought  they 
might  be  useful."  It  is  probable,  that  he  first 
.introduced  into  Europe  the  Arabic  system  of 
notation, — perhaps  the  most  useful  of  modem  dis- 


coveries  in  science  *. 

The  twelfth  century  presents  a  visible  increase 
of  literary  ardour^  Mr-  Berington,  in  his  leamed 
and  interesting  History  of  Abeillard  and  Heloisa, 
speaking  of  these  times,  observes  f,  that  "  the 
schools,  as  we  know,  from  the  histories  of  the 
age,  were  not  only  filled  with  students,  as  at 
^^  present)  but  men  in  years,  persons  of  distinction, 
'^  fathers  of  families,  and  ministers  of  state,  after 
**  the  toils  of  the  day  were  over,  crowded  to  them, 
"  as  to  a  theatre  of  amusement"  The  same  writer 
adds  1^  that,  ^^  when  Abeillard  taught,  in  the  cout 
vent  of  St  Denys,  more  than  three  thousand 
scholars  are  said  by  some  authors  to  have  at- 
^^  tended  his  lectures.  When  he  left  this  convent, 
"  and  retired  to  the  convent  of  Nogent  in  Cham* 
"  pagne,  the  lovers  of  science  pursued  and  dis- 

*  It  igjobservable,  that  in  the  preceding  century,  Campanus, 
a  mathematician  of  Lombardy,  had  translated  into  Latin  the 
Elements  and  Data  of  Euclid :  the  former  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1482,  the  latter  at  Basle  in  1546. 

t  Page  10.  J  Page  137. 
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"  covered  him;"  and,  "  before  the  end  of  the  fitsl 
"  year,  exceeded  six  hmidi:ed.  Situated  in  a  forest^ 
"  exposed  to  the  inclement  seasons,  without  a  single 
"  convenience  to  smooth  the  rugged  life,  or  without 
'*  one  amiisement,  except  what  literary  pursuits, 
"  scientific  conversation,  and  their  own  society 
**  could  supply ; — in  Abeillard,  they  saw  the  di- 
"  vine  Plato ;  in  themselves,  that  illustrious  group 
^^  of  disciples,  which  had  given  renown  to  the 
*^  academic  walks  of  Athens  *."  We  may  Isunent, 
that  the  instruction  given  them  was  not  more  ele- 
gant, more  sublime,  or  more  useful ;  but  the  thirst 
of  knowledge,  the  mental  activity  of  the  scholars, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  ignorant,  it  would  be 
injustice  to  call  them.  "  In  the  twelfth  century ,** 
«ays  Dom  Rivet  f,  "  men  of  letters  were  almost 
**  infinitely  multiplied ;  a  prodigious  number  of 
"  writings  on  every  subject,  and  sometimes  of  a 
«*  very  interesting  nature,  appeared." 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  rays  of  science 
were  brighter,  and  more  generally  difiused.  The 
formation  of  the  Italian  republics  raised,  in  ^very 
part  of  that  ample  territory,  a  spirit  of  mental 
energy,  which  equally  discovered  itself  in  com- 
merce and  the  polite  arts.  Many  edifices  of  the 
most  exquisite  golhic  architecture  were  raised. 
Cimabue,  the  father  of  the  modem  school  of  paint- 
ing,  adorned  them  with  the  .efforts  of  his  art.; 

*  Page  123. 

t  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France,  vol,  ix.««(£tat  des  Lettr^s 
en  France  dans  le  cours  du  douzii&me  si^cle.) 
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BtU]^elle$chi  revived,  at  Florence,  the  fonns  of 
cgiicieiit  ftrehitecture ;  and  Dante  produced  the 
Divina  Comedia*. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  elegant  arts  equally 
flourished.  No  onet  who  has  seen  the  long  line  of 
magnificent  towns  in  Belgium,  can  have  surveyed, 
without  admiration,  the  many  public  edifices  of 
aicquiaite  and  costly  architecture^  and  the  iiumher-^ 
less  works  in  marble,  gold^  silver,  iron,  and  bronze, 
which  decorate  them :  and  of  these,  many  may  be 
traced  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  speakings     . 

In  the  same  period,  France  discovered  equal 
mental  ardour.  The  church  <^  NoJtre-I^ame,  at 
Paris,  the  facades  of  the  churches  of  Rheims,  and 
No(tre-Dame  at  Rouen,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens 
and  Strasbourg,  show,  that,  in  the  architecture  of 
tke  times,  France  did  not  yield  to  Italy.  The  num^ 
ber  of  her  schools,  or  the  multititdes,.  by  whom 
they  were  firequented,  make  it  evident,  that  she 
possessed  an  equal  taste  for  general  literature, 
lihiaries  began  now  to  be  formed.  The  foun- 
d%tions.of  the  Biblioth^que  Roydle,  at  Paris,  were 
laid  at  jthis  time ;  and  Robert,  (called  of  Sorbonne 
firom  a  village  of  that  name  in  the  diocese  o£  Rheims 

*  The  legacy,  wjMch  William  king  of  Sicily,  who  had  married 
Joan,  a  daughter  of  Henry  the  second,  king  of  England,  left 
to  tys  monarch,  shewi  both  die  wealth  and  progress  of  art 
in  ittwl  ipmioi :  U  Qosiflisj;ed  of  a  ^lo  qf  gpld,  twelye  feet  in 
l^g^b,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  a  tent  of  silk,  suf- 
ficiently capacious  to  hold  2,000  persons,  60,000  measures  of 
wine,  6o,GOO  of  wheat,  and  60,000  of  barley ;  with  100  gallies,. 
equipped  and  provisioned  for  two  years.  Lingard's  Hist*  voi  ii» 
p.  I5£f. 
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in  which  he  was  bom,)  founded  the  oniversity  of 
the  Sorbonne ; — collecting,  moreover,  for  the  use  of 
its  members,  an  extensive  library.  In  1 289,  it  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  a  thousand  volumes — which 
were  then  valued  at  3,812  livres,  10  sous,  and 
8  deniers — about  3,000  /.  sterling,  according  to  the 
present  value  of  money. 

The  literary  spirit  of  the  times  had  been  increased 
by  the  discovery,  in  1137,  of  a  complete  copy  of 
the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  at  Amalfi.  The  wisdom 
and  the  justice  of  the  laws,  expressed  in  these, 
were  immediately  felt;  and  the  study  of  them  was 
pursued,  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm.  They  were 
introduced  into  several  universities:  exercises 
were  performed,  lectures  read,  degrees  conferred^ 
in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  science :  and  most 
of  the  nations  on  the  continent  adopted  the  Pan- 
dects, if  not  as  the  basis,  at  least  as  an  important 
portion  of  their  jurisprudence. 

If  we  compare  the  state  of  letters  in  England  with 
that  of  foreign  countries  at  this  period,  she  will^t 
suffer  by  the  comparison.  William  the  conqueror 
was  learned,  and  a  patron  of  learning :  Henry  the 
first,  his  youngest  son,  was  the  most  learned  prince 
and  the  greatest  promoter  of  learning  in  his  age; 
this  procured  him  the  surname  of  Beauclerc,  or  the 
fine  scholar :  Henry  the  second  was  the  most  power- 
fill  monarch  in  Europe ;  beside  England  and  Ire- 
land, he  was  master,  in  right  of  his  father,  of  his 
mother,  and  of  his  wife,  and  by  the  annexation  of 
Brittany  to  his  other  *  states,  of  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  provinces  which  then  composed  the 
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French  monarchy.     He  possessed  great  abilities, 
and  inherited  from  his  father  a  taste  for  literature 
and  the  arts.     "  When  he  could  enjoy  leisure,** 
says  Hume,  ^^  he  recreated  himself  in  conversation 
*^  or  in  reading ;  and  he  cultivated  his  natural  abi- 
«  lities  by  study,  above  any  prince  of  his  time." 
Throughout  his  reign,  England  made  great  ad- 
vances in  learning,  and  in  the  polite  arts.     If  we 
were  required  to  name  the  golden  age  of  mediate 
literature,  we  could  not  assign  any  sera  better  de- 
serving this  appellation,  than  the  reign  of  this  mo- 
narch.     It  was  distinguished  by  its  improvements 
in  architecture ;  particularly  by  an  universal  increase 
of  dimension,  the  sharp  pointed  arch  resting  on  the 
slender  column,  and  the  leafy  moulding.    These 
Mr«  Miller*  mentions  among  the  characteristics  of 
the  Norman  style  of  architecture.     He  supposes  it 
•to  have  flourished  from  the  Norman  conquest  to 
the  reign  of  John.     At  the  close  of  his  accoimt  of 
it,  he  says — "  Let  us  not  quit  this  topic,  without 
^^  paymg  a  due  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  libera* 
«  Uty  and  magnificence  of  those,  whose  mighty 
^  works  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  characterize. 
-*^  Almost  all  the  cathedrals  in  England  and  Wales, 
'^  a  prodigious  number  of  splendid  monasteries  and 
**  parish  churches,  in  every  part  of  ihe  kingdom, 
''^'  were  erected  by  them,  in  little  more  than  one 
^^  century."    Considering  the  concomitant  learn- 
ing, which  architectural  eminence  presupposes,  it 
is  impossible  that  this  should  have  been  a  century 
of  ignorance. 

*  Description  of  tbe  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,  T*  27. 
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AH  the  three  sobs  of  Henry, — John,  Gectfrey  and' 
Richard — had  a  considerable  tincture  of  letters^; 
^nd  ail  were  poets. 

In  1091,  when  the  abbey  of  Croyland  was  burnt, 
it  possessed  an  armiUary  sphere,  according  to  the 
Ptolemean  system,  which  Ingnlphus  describes  ifi 
the  following  teims :  ^^  We  then  lost  a  most  beau* 
"  tiful  and  precious  table,  fabricated  of  different 
"kinds  of  metal,  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
'f  ^tajrs  and  heavenly  signs :  Salsirn  was  of  copper^ 
"  Jupiter  of  gold,  the  Sun  of  latten^  Mercury  of 
"  amber,  Venus  of  tin,  the  Moon  of  silver.  The 
^'^  eyes,  were  chinned*  as  well  as  the  mind  inr 
"  structed,  by  behcJ.ding  the  colure  circle,  with 
^^  the  zodiac,  and  all  its  signs,  formed  with  won* 
'Vderfiil  art,  of  metals  and  precious  stones,  accordr 
f^  Vig  tOjtheirfievexal  naJtures,  forms,  figures  and 
^^calour».  It  was. the  most  oelebrated  and  ad-- 
^^  miced  nadir  in  all  England  *." 

„Oiic  of  the  most  valuable  .monuments  of  t)ie 
liito?iiAure,of  the  middle  ages,— the  LetteJCSpfSt. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  <^his  corr^pondents,— ^ 
Jbelcmgs  to  this  seign.  Tlie  writers  express  idiem- 
^lel^es  wil^  a  conscious  alfivation  of  rank  s^deha- 
Tfteter^  with  jsense  and  spril;;  tthey  di^co^er  an  e^ten- 
,tmJi;siKi)wl^dge'of  sabred  >s^{»*o^^  literature ;  and 
:;dft($iri&eqiient ,  allusions  tp  ^  classics,  &bow. their 
««tyainta.nce  milk  these  precious  remaij^  of  anti- 
qv^^  .  ]t  is'isnrpsifiijDig  thal.it  did  not  lead  them 
to. Ji.f9iser style.. .The same ma^p be aald  of  maay 

*  Hist.  Ingulphi.  (Oxon.  1685),  torn*  i.  p.  98,  as  cited  and 
tran^ietf  by.H^i3^  bpqk  jii,  ch.  4,  s,.>.  , 
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of  the  historians  of  these  times.  Sir  Henry  Sayille 
preferred  William  of  Malmesbuiy  to  all  other  his* 
torians  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  both  for 
judicioasness  and  fidelity :  bishop  Warburton  speaks 
in  terms  equally  high  of  Matthew  Paris, 

But,  the  wonder  of  the  thirteenth  centiiry  is  Roger 
Bacon.  It  is  a  disgirace  to  his  counteymen,  th«^ 
neither  a  complete  cpUection  of  his  works^  nor  |l 
full  and  able  account  of  his  life  and  literary  labo^ii^ 
has  yet  appeared.  He  first  studied  at  Oiiford  j 
thence  he  removed  to. Paris,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  that  university*  ^'  After  his  return  to 
"  Oxford,"  says;  Mr.  .Chalmers,  in  Ijiis  iS^peral 
Biographical  Dictionary,  ^^  he  was  considered^,  by 
/^  the  greatest  men  in  that  university,  as.oose  of  .th$ 
f^  ablest,  and  most  indefatigable  inquirers.  a£ber 
*^  knowledge  that  the  world  ever  produced ;  and 
"  therefore,  they  not  only  showed  him  iJll  dw.  re- 
spect, bieft  likewise,  conceiving  the  grea^te^  hopes 
^m  his  improvements  in  the  method  .of  .study, 
tbey  generally  contributed ;  to  his  .esK^ensos.;  99 
that  he  was  enabled  to  lay  out,  within  .the voasor 
pass  of  two  years,  no  less  tiban  i2,oooi^.^^an  iqgr 
^  mease  sum  lor  those  times),— rin  coUectiiig  curji^ 
''  ons  authors,  making  trials  of  variious  kipd^^  a^ 
^iatA^  icdnstruotion  of  different  instr\ifil^aAs>  £>r 
'^  tlie  improTemeot  of  .usieful  knowlodge*" .  lie 
was  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrear  lanr 
gushes ;  deeply  versed  in  all  branches  of  mathe- 
matics; in  the  sciences  of  optics,  geography^ 
astronomy  and  chemistry.  The  compositioh  and 
effects  of  gunpowder  were  probably  discovered  by 
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'him  :  he  certainly  made  great  discoveries  in  che*' 
mistry.  He  had  enemies;  but,  he  had  many 
powerful  friends,  and  he  was  patronized  by  every 
pope  of  his  time.  The  encours^ement,  which  he 
received  from  his  countrymen,  has  been  mentioned. 
A  nation,  in  which  there  was  so  much  science  on 
one  side,  and  so  much  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment of  science  on  the  other,  could  not  have  been 
generally  unlearned.  It  must  be  added,  that,  while 
Roger  Bacon  was  employed  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned,  John  Holywood,  or  Johannes  de  Sacro* 
bosco,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, — (for  whose  birth 
Nithesdale,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Dublin  con- 
tend,)— was  considerably  extending  the  boundaries 
of  science.  He  acquired  from  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
and  communicated,  both  to  England  and  France, 
the  system  of  circulating  decimals, — ^the  uttermost 
limit  of  pure  arithmetic. 

In  fact, — so  far,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  had  the  spirit  of  literary  ardour  pro- 
ceeded, and  so  widely  was  it  circulated,  that,  in 
every  southern  and  several  northern  states  of 
Europe,  there  was  an  irresistible  tendency  to  a 
new  and  better  order  of  things.  For  a  time,  the 
religious  controversies,  which  then  began  to  disturb 
the  world,  rather  retarded  than  accelerated  the 
march  of  science  and  the  general  improvement  of 
the  human  mind. 
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CHAP.   X. 

'the  PEELIMINARIES  of  the  REFORMATIOy. 

1  HE  chapter y — perhaps  the  most  interesting^  in 
his  works, — in  which  Mr.  Gibbon  gives  an  account 
of  the  Paulicians,  professes  to  show,  that  there  had 
long  existed,  in  a  numerous  portion  of  christians, 
an  anxious  wish  to  simplify  both  the  religious 
creed,  and  the  religious  observances  of  the  times ; 
and  several  protestant  writers  have  laboured  to 
prove,  that  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  reform.  A  different  opinion  is,  however, 
maintained  by  Mosheim. — "  Before  the  reforma- 
"  tion,"tousehis  own  words*,  "there  lay  concealed, 
in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
"  many  persons,  who  adhered  tenaciously  to  the 
**  following  doctrines,  which  the  Waldenses,Wick- 
'^  liffites  and  Hussites,  had  maintained ;  some,  in  a 
disguised,  and  others,  in  a  more  open  and  public 
manner : — that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  an 
*  assembly  of  true  and  real  saints;  and  ought, 
•*  therefore,  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  wicked,  and 
^  unrighteous ;  'and  also  exempt  from  all  those  in- 
'^  stitutions,  which  human  prudence  suggests,,  to 
"  oppose  the  progress  of  iniquity,  or  to  correct  and 
"  reform  transgressions."  From  these  principles, 
they  inferred,  that,  "all  things  ought  to  be  in  com- 

*Cent.  Kvi.  c.  3,  8.  3,5. 
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"^^  mon  among  the  faithful ;  that,  taking  interest  for 
^  the  loan  of  money,  tythes,  and  tribute,  ought  to 
"  be  entirely  abolished ;  that,  in  the  kingdom  of 
^'J Christ,  civil  magistrates  were  absolutely  useless; 
^  and  that  Gdd  still  continued  to  reveal  his  wiU  to 
*^  chosen  persons." 

Some  protestant  writers  of  eminence  have  de- 
Fended  the  Waldenses,  and  the  other  denominationls 
of  christians,  which  have  been  mentioned,  from  the 
charges  thus  brought  against  them  by  Mosheim. 

But  both  catholics  and  protestants  agree  that 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the  Waldenses,  the 
Albigenses,  the  Wickliffites,  and  the  Lollards,  led 
to  the  reformation  under  Henry  the  eighth :  with 
their  history,  some  canons  of  the  fourth  council  of 
Lateran,  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  councilof  Constance  against 
John  Huss,  are  connected  : — a  succinct  account  of 
all  these  occurrences  shall  now  be  presented  to  our 
readers :  we  shall  then  mention  some  remarkable 
publications,  which  show  the  general  state  of  the 
public  mind  during  the  period  which  immediately 
preceded  the  reformation. 

X  1. 

The  Waldenses* 

The  separations  from  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
we  have  noticed,  began  with  the  Waldenses.  These 
most  probably  derive  their  origin  from  Peter  Waldo, 
a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons,  who,  about  the  yfear 
ii6o,  from  an  impulw  of  devotion,  converted  all 
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iiis  property  into  money,  and  distributed  it  among 
the  poor.  He  was  followed  by  many ;  they  were 
called  "  The  poor  men  of  Lyons*"  In  imitation  of 
the  apostles,  they  began  to  preach  and  instruct : 
they  wore  a  particular  kind  of  sandal,  and  had  Other 
singularities.  They  were  reproved  by  the  clergy  ; 
the  pope  enjoined  them  silence ;  but  they  persisted 
in  their  practices,  and  apjdied  to  his  holiness  for 
an  approbation  of  their  institute;  and  he,  judging  it 
to  be  irregular,  and,  in  some  instances,  superstitious, 
irqected  it. 

They  then  proceeded  to  farther  excesses ;  they 
affirmed,  that  the  church  had  failed  from  the  time 
of  St.  Sylvester,  by  possessing  temporalities ;  that 
it  was  unlawfiil  for  ecclesiastics  to  hold  estates  of 
prebendal  possessions ;  and  tliat,  like  the  apostles, 
they  ought  to  work  with  their  hands ;  that  no  tythes 
should  be  paid  to  them,  and  nothing  bequeathed 
to  churches ;  that  bishops,  by  tolerating  wars,  were 
ticcessory  to  the  murders  which  they  occasioned, 
and  themselves  became  murderers ;  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  swear,  even  in  a  court  of  judicature ;  that 
both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  process  of  eccle<* 
i^astrcal  courts  was  unjustifiable ;  that  there  was  no 
foundation  in  scripture  for  purgatory,  prayers  for 
the  dead,  the  observation  of  festivals,  the  invocation 
of  saints,  the  vaierfttion  of  images,  crosses,  or  relics ; 
that  any  sacrament,  administered  by  a  priest  in  sin, 
was  null.  They  did  not  deny  transubstantiation, 
b^t  their  doctrine  respecting  it  was  erroneous  in 
9ome  respects:  they  rejected  tlie  canon  of  tfas 
mass,  and  recited,  in  the  vulgar  tcmgue,  <^  words 
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of  consecration:  they  taught   that  all  men  are 
priests. 

Such  were  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Waldenses : 
they  spread  over  the  Narbonnese  Gaul>  and  thence, 
ever  certain  v allies  in  Piedmont ;  in  these,  they 
were  very  numerous  *. 

X.    2. 

The  Albigenses. 

The  Albigenses  were  a  sect  totally  distinct  from 
the  Waldenses.  It  is  known  to  every  learned  reader 
that  Manicheism  was  an  attempt  of  Manes,  a  native 

*  This  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Alban  Butler's  *^  lives  of 
**  the  Saints  CLife  of  St.  Dominic,  Aug,  4.  note  6)/'  He 
extracts  it  from  the  writings  of  Rainerius  Sacho,  (who,  from 
r  minister  among  the  Waldenses,  became  a  catholic,  and 
afterwards  entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  in  1 250) ;  and 
from  Policdorfius,  who  wrote  against  the  Waldenses  about  a 
century  afterwards :  both  give  the  same  history  of  their  origin, 
and  the  same  account  of  their  errors. 

Soon  after  the  reformation,  a  curious  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  Waldenses  and  CEcolampadius :  it  is  in- 
serted in  Scultet's  ^<  Annales  Evangelii  renovati,"  (Hist.  Lit.- 
Reformationisj  p.  160).  The  consequence  was,  that  soon 
afterwards  Calvinism  was  established  in  Geneva :  it  was  em- 
braced by  the  Waldenses;  but  they  retained  with  it  a 
eonsiderable  part  of  their  discipline; 

The  massacres  of  them  at.  Mirandol:  and  Cabrieres  in  the 
rieign  of  Francis  the  first  were  most  atrocious ;  but,  when  these 
are  mentioned,  the  humane  and  truly  christian  conduct  of 
cardinal  James  Sadolet,  bishop  of  Carpentras,  towards  the 
unhappy  sufferers,  idiould  never  be  forgotten.  A  valuable 
History  of  the  Waldenses;  (2  vols.  8vo.  now  in*  the  second 
edition),  has  recently  been  published  by  Mr.  Jones. 
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of  Persia,  to  engraft  upon  the  Gospel,  the  Persian 
system  of  the  two  principles,  one  eternally  and 
sovereignly  good,  the  other,  eternally » and  sove- 
reignly evil.  The  soul,  and  whatever  is  derived 
from  it,  proceeded  from  the  former ;  the  body,  and 
whaltever  was  derived  from  the  body,  proceeded 
from  the  latter.  .  To  this,  marriage  and  the  use  of 
animal  food  belonged.  They  rejectied  all  the  Old 
Testament,  thie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  and  thus  rejtained  no  more  of  the 
Bible,  than  the  four  Gospels.  .  They  cpndenmed 
war,  except  for  nectessary  defence,  and  attributed  the 
institutions  of  gdverhinent  to  the  evil  principle  *. 

After  the  death  of  Manes,  his  European  followers 
retreated  into  the  east.  They  returned  into  Europe 
about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  pud,  during 
that  and  th'e'foUowing  centfiries,  spread  themselves, 
under  the  various  appellations  of  Paulicians,  Albi- 
genses,  Popelicwis,  Bogards  and  Brethren  of  the 
•Free  Spirit,  into  several  sects  equally  hostile  to 
-church  and  state :  their  reprobation  of  marriage  led 
to  general  incontinence,  and  even  to  worse  ex- 
cesses ;  their  origination  of  government  in  the  evil 
-  principle  shook  the  foundations  of  all  civil  polity, 
. — ^They  reached  England  towards  the  middle  of 
the  twelfli  century,  but  were  rejected  by  public 
indignation. 

They  were  more  succes^ul  on  the  continent. 
Their  first  European  setdement  was  in  Bulgaria; 

*  See  "  Mr,  Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints  (Life  of 
St.  AugusHnef  Aug.  ^ynoie  i).''  No  work  perhaps  contains  a 
more  complete  accoupt  of  the  Manidiean  heresy. 
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numbers  of  them  ioxmA  tiieir  way,  in  tbe  armies  of 
the  emperor  Frederick,  into  Italy;  and  thence  pene* 
trated  into  Provence,  Lamguedoc  and  Gasoony; 
their  principal  establishment  was  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  of  Castres,  which  territory  had  been  called  the 
Albigensis  since  the  fifth  century :  fiom  ihis,  they 
receiyed  the»r  modem  appellation.  In  1022  several 
persons  of  distinction,  who  professed  their  prin- 
ciples, were  discovered  at  Orleans ;  two  canons  of 
the  cadiedral  churchy  who  were  OHisidered  to  be 
their  leaders,  were  burned ;  other  executions  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  sect  increased  :  they  gained  over  to 
it  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Languedoc ; 
and  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  marquis  of  Pro- 
venire  and  duke  of  Narbonne^  placed  himsetf  at 
their  head. 

The  papal  throne  was  filled  at  th^s  tiaie  by 
Innocent  the  third ;  he  sent  missionaries  into  Lan- 
guedoc to  reclaim  the  heretics ;  but  thei^  met  with 
little  success,  and  some  were  massacred.  The 
Albigenses  then  proceeded  to  greater  excesses,  and 
the  pope  published  a  crusade  against  them..  The 
first  successes  of  the  crusaders  forced  the  count  of 
Toulouse  into  submission ;  the  crusaders  proceeded 
to  Beziers,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ; 
thence,  they  marched  to  Oarcassbn,  and  its  inha- 
bitants only  avoided  the  same  fate,  by  eTisccuating 
the  town.  After  these  exploits,  tbe  crosaders  <^hose 
Simon,  ^e  seventh  count  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Montfort-Amauri  for  their  general.  Under  his 
coimnand,  they  succeeded  in  most  pf  their  enter- 
prizes.    The  ^ount  of  Tcmlouse  breaioiig  ^s  en- 
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gagements,  they  declared  war  against  him;  in 
1215,  the  city  of  Totdouse  surrendered  to  them, 
and  the  pope^  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  crusading  forces,  conferred  on  Simon 
de  Montfort  their  general,  the  administration  of  the 
county  of  Toulouse,  the  dutchy  of  Narbonne,  and 
all  the  other  states  of  count  Rajrmond,  to  be  held 
by  feudal  senrice  of  the  king  of  France.  Historians 
are  agreed  that  the  crusaders  were  guilty  of  the 
greatest  excesses  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war. 
"  In  l«!iguedoc,'*  says  Mr.  Alban  Butler*,  ^*  the 
"  crusaderseKeretsed  cruelties  and  injustices,  which 
"  no  principles  could  justify.  Crimes  and  seditions 
**  are  not  to  be  punished  or  revenged  by  other 
**  crimes :  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge,  in  many, 
"  only  <Kyrered  tliemselves  under  a  doak  of  zeal  for 
**  religion." — ^The  king  of  Arragon  supported  for 
a  4imie  the  falling  fortimes  of  die  count  of  Tou- 
louse ;  but  the  count  de  Montfort  with  an  handful 
of  men  defeated  (he  Arragonese  army:  themoaarch, 
who  commanded  them  in  person^  perished  in  the 
lield.  The  count  de  Montfort  then  solicited  from 
ihe  pope,  &e  investiture  of  the  county  of  Toulouse 
an4ttieotherposset9sions,  which,  on  tbe  delinquency 
of  count  Raymond,  had  been  committed  to  his 
administration. 

^liSdJjCSt*  D<xaiaSfi^  note  6. 
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■     •      •  I  * 

X.  3- 
Council  of  Lateran. 

The  request  of  the   count  de  Montfort  was 
referred  by  the  pope  to  the  council  of  Lateran, 
which  by  a  letter  circulated  over  every  part  of 
Christendom,  his  holiness  had  convened  to  meet  at 
the  patriarchal  church  of  St.  John  at  the  Lateran 
gate,  in  the  city  of  Rome*.     It  was  at^nded  by 
412  prelates,  among  whom  were  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  and  by  71  primates 
or  metropolitan  prelates ;  by  8^00  abbots  or  priors; 
and  by  a  considerable  number  of  deputies  from 
absent  dignitaries.     Frederick,  the  emperor  elect 
of  Germany,  ^e  emperor  of  Constanti^ople,  the 
kings  of  England,  France,  Hungary,  Jerusalem, 
Cyprus  and  Arragon,.  and  several  princes  of  ihe 
second  order,  attended  it  by  their  ambassadors.  The 
pope  presented  to  the  council  seventy  canons,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  framed.     The  first,  is  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  containing  several  counterpositions 
to  the  errors  of  the  Albigenses,  and  a  dienunciation 
of  anathema,  against  all  the  heresies,  which  it  pro- 
scribed.    The  third  canon  orders  that,  "  heretics 
"  shall,  after  their  condemnation,  be  delivered  over 
"  to  the  secular  powers.     The  temporal  lords  are 
^^  to  be  admonished,  and,  if  it  should  be  found 

*  Being  the  fourth  council  held  in  this  church,  it  is  usuaUy 
called  the  fourth  couQcil  of  Lateran. — ^It  is  considered  by 
roman-catholics  to  be  the  eighth  oecumenical  or  general 
council. 
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*'  necessary,  compelled,  by.  censures,  to  take  an  oath, 
"  in  public,  to  exterminate  heretics  from  their  terri- 
"  tories. .  If  the  temporal  lord,  being  thus  required 
'^  and  admonished  by  the  church,  shall  reftise  to 
"  purge  his  land  from  heretical  pravity,  he  shall  be 
'^excommunicated  by  the  metropolitan  and  his 
•'^  .suffiragatis ;  on  his  neglect  during  twelve  months^ 
^Vto'^give  them  satisfaction,  this  shall  be  certified 
^^  to  the  pope,  and  upon  such  information  his  holi- 
^^  ness  shall  denounce  the  oflfender's  vassals  to  be 
'^  absolved  by  law  from  their  obligation  of  fealty, 
and  expose  his  land  to  be  occupied  by  catholics ; 
who,  having  exterminated  the  heretics  from  it, 
^^  sfaall{>o$sess  them,  without  any  contradiction,  and 
preserve  them  in  the  purity  of  the  faith, — saving 
however,  the  right  of  the  superior  lord,  provided 
that  he  raise  no  obstacle  to  impede  the  proceed^ 
"  ing.  The  same  method  of  discipline  is  like- 
^*  wise  to  be  observed  towards  those,  who  have  no 
^5  superior  lord." 

Such  is  this  celebrated  canon : — the  advocates  of 
,  the  divine  right  of  the  pope  to  the  deposing  power^ 
and^lhe  adveiBaries  of  the  roman-catholic  faith^  are 
alike  ready  to  bring  it  forward,  as  a  solemn  and 
explicit  acknowledgment  by  a  numerous  and  illus- 
trious assembly,  congregated  from  every  part  of 
Christendom,  and  representing  all  its  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  powers,  of  the  direct  right  of  the 
pope  to  depose  princes  for  heresy,  and  to  punish,  by 
confiscation,  the  person  convicted  of  it. 

Leaving  to  the  transalpine  divines  the  defence 
of  the  canon,  if  such  be  its  real  import, — catholics 
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in  general  either  reject  it  2ltoge&^  or  construe  it 
differently. 

In  the  first  place  *y  they  assert  that  the  canons  w^re 
not  decreed  by  the  council,  but  merely  propounded 
to  it  by  pope  Innocent  for  discussion,  and  that  the 
members  separated,  without  coming  to  any  specific 
resolutions  upon  them.     In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, they  cite  several  authorities :   Matthew  Paris 
in  particular,  who  says,  that  ^^  the  canons  were  pro- 
^^  posed  by  the  pope,  and  appeared  pleasing  to  some 
^^  and  burthensome  to  others.'^    They  also  appeal 
to  the  language  itself  of  the  canons,  which  some* 
times  refer  to  the  council,  as  a  council  previously 
held.  2dly,  They  contend,  that  the  particular  canon, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  is  an  interpolation,  as  it 
has  not  been  discovered  in  any  ancientmanuscriptt. 
3dly,  They  observe,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  had  the  concurrence  of  the  civil  powers,  and 
so  far  as  they  related  to  temporal  concerns,  derived 
their  authority  and  effect  from  the  sanction,  which 
these  gave  them,  either  by  their  embassadors,  or  by 
subsequent  confirmation  or  acquiescence;!;.     This, 
they  observe,  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror Frederick : — ^^Pope  Hooiorius,  who  succeeded 

*  See  Dupin,  de  Antiqud  Ecclesias  Disciplind,  p.  571. 
Collier's  Ecc.  Hist,  book  ii.  p.  434. 

t  This  is  ncknowledged  !^  Coffier,  loc.  dt. 

I  This  is  BoftueC's  inte^retation  of  the  prooeedti^  of  the 
council — See  his  <<  Defense  de  la  Declaration  da  Clerg6  de 
"  France,  lib.  iv.  c  1 , 2, 3, 4, — od  on  d^toontre  par  ITiigtoire 
"  que  I'eglise  ne  faisoit  rien  k  regard  des  seigneurs  et  des 
"  afiaires  temportelles  que  de  c6n9ert  avec  les  princes  et  de 
**  leur  consefitement,^ 
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Innooeht,  requested  bim  to  insert  the  canon  against 
heretics  in  the  constitutions  of  the  empire  ;r— this^ 
they  OHiiend,  is  an  evident  acknowledgment  by 
the  pope  himself,  that,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
empcffor,  the  canon  would  have  no  temporal  effect 
in  his  dominions.     The  emperor,  in  compliance 
with  this  request,  inserted  it  in  the  constitutions,  but 
with  this  important  alteration,  that  he  reserved  tOr 
himself  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  forfeited  fees* 
which  the  cooBcU  had  aligned  to  the  pope*  - 
4thly,  Admitting,  however,  the  authenticity  of  the 
canon,  and  that  it  canncrt:  be  defended  on  the  ground 
which  has  been  suggested,  still,  say  the  advocates 
of  the  catholics,  it  was  not  a  dogma  of  faith,  or  pro«^ 
pounded  as  such  by  ihe  council ;  it  was  mi^ely  aa 
ordinance  of  exterior  discipline,   which  had  no 
force  upon  individuals,  till  received  by  the  eccle- 
siastical power,  in  what  cmoem^  the  church,  and  by 
the  civil  p^wer,  in  what  coacems  the  istate  t^-^Sthly^ 
Advancii^  still  higher,  they  assert,  that  whatever 
the  cQiiocil  imd^rstood  osr  intended  by  the  canon, 
its  prorision^,  so  £ax  as  they  respected  the  for- 
feiture qf  ^e  properly  of  the  heretics,  related  to  9, 
tempc^ral  concern,  9fd  therefori^  did  not  fall  withui 
the  jimsdictioA  commit^  by  Chxisjt  to  his  <;hurch; 
s^  thftt,  as  acjts  of  epclesiastical  pov^Ti  they  were 

absoJttt^ly  null 

We  h^ve  ixKentioiied  the  ap{dication  of  Simon  ^ 
Mon^rt  to  Imipcent  the  third,  for  the  i^v^$titure  of 
thee^unty  of  Toulouse,  c^dthathi^holipess referred 

*  GoI4fl3tus,  ComA.  Impen  torn.  ii.  p.  995* 
t  Pr.  Milnei^s  Fourth  Letter  to  a  Prebendary. 
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it  to  the  council;  After  a  long  deliberation,  the 
council  conferred  on  him  the  county,  and  the  other 
possessions,  the  administration  of  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  pope,  but  under  the  obli- 
gation of  holding  them  as  a  fief  from  the  king  of 
France. 

The  war  continued ;  and  Raymond,  the  son  of 
the  count  df  Touloiise,  recovered  that  city,  and, 
having  made  his  peace  with  the  church  and  his' 
sovereign,  obtained  a  restoration  of  all  his  posses-* 
sions.  From  this  time,  the  cause  of  the  Albigerises 
declined  :  they  lost  their  distinctive  name ;  their 
Manichean  doctrine  of  the  two  principles  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten,  but  their  aversion  to  constir^ 
tuted  authorities  in  church  and  state  pullulated  in 
other  sects. 

X.  4-   '     ' 
The  Inquisition, 

A  LAW  of  the  emperor  Theodesius  ordered  the 
prefect  of  the  Praetorium  of  the  east,  to  appoint  in- 
quisitors of  persons  suspected  of  Manicheism.  In 
1184,  pope  Lucius,  at  the  council  of  Verona j 
ordered  bishops  to  inquire  personally,  or  by  com- 
missioners, for  heretics, — distinguishing  them  into 
four  classes,  the  suspected,  the  convicted,  tJle 
penitent,  -and  the  relapsed.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  Albigenses  in  the  Narbonnese  Gaul,  in  the  be- 
>ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  pope  Inniocent 
the  third  commissioned  several  Ecclesiastics,  among 
whom  was  St.  Dominic,  to  make  these  perquisi- 
tions; at  the  council  held  at  Toulouse  in  1229,  by 
Romanus,  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  a  legate  of  the 
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pope,  the  inquisitors  were  put  under  certain  r^gu^* 
lations ;  the  institution  was  finally  organized  by  a 
bull  of  pope  Innocent  the  fourth,  and  entrusted  to 
the  Dominicans.  It  has  been  received  in  the  papal 
dominions ;  in  Venice,  Tuscany,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, and  in  some  of  the  foreign  settlgpeuts  of 
the  two  last  of  these  states :  it  was  n^er  received 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland ;  i^Bdnotwithstand^ 
ing  many  efforts  of  the  pope,  could  not  obtain  a 
permanent  establishment  either  in  France  or  Ger- 
many. It  takes  cognizance  of  heresy,  magic,  sor- 
cery, Judaism,  and  Mahometanism. 

The  suspicion  pf  heresy,-r under  which  word  we 
indude  the  other  imputations, — ^is  slight,  vehement, 
or  violent:  against  the  first,  slender  contradictory 
evidence;  suffices ;  against  the  second,  the  evidence, 
to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  very  strong ;  the  third, 
amounts  to  the  highest  presumptive  evidence,  and 
proof  against  it  is  not  received. 

A  person  thus  convicted  of  heresy,  either  con- 
fesses or  deni^  the  offence.  If  he  confesses  it,  and 
expresses  his  repentance,  he  is  condenmed  to  msj^ 
an  ignominious  confession  of  it  in  public,  to  be  im- 
prisoned, and  to  fast  on  bread  and  water.  If  he 
refiises  to  express  his  repentance ;  or  if,  having  re- 
pented, he  afterwards  relapses,  he  is  delivered  over 
to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burned,  in  conformity  to 
the  provisions  of  the  secular  law. 
,'  TTie  inquisitor  has  a  promoter-fiiscal,-7or  genend 
accuser,— a  se<?retary,  and  familiars,  or  persons 
armed,  who  are  to  appr^ehend  persons  accused,  and 
execute  the  other  orders  of  the  inquisitors. 
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When  the  person  suspected  or  accused  is  tak^i 
before  the  inquisitor,  he  is  generally  acquainted^ 
that  he  is  charged  with  heresy,  and  the  inquisitor 
exhorts  him  to  confess  his  crime ;  but  no  particular 
fact  is  specified,  and  the  person  chained  is  not'in*- 
formed  who  is  his  accuser.    He  is  required  to  swear^* 
on  the  crucifix  and  the  Gospels,  that  he  will  dpeak 
the  truth,  upon  every  point,  on  which  he  is  inter- 
rogated.    If  he  refiises  to  take  the  oath,  his  guill 
is  supposed  to  be  proved :  if  he  refuses  it,  and  die- 
nitt  Ms  guilty  a  long  interrogatory  follows,  at  the 
end  of  which,  he  is  remanded  to  prison,  his  con- 
finement being  more  or  less  rigid,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  accusation,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.   Alter  some  time,  the  charge  is  delivered 
to  him,  and  a  lawyer  is  assigned  to  him ;  but  the 
charge  is  exprei^sed  in  very  general  terms  :  he  is 
still  kept  ignorant  of  his  accuser,  and  the  witnesses 
against  him ;  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  hold  any 
conversation  with  his  lawyer,  except  in  the  presence 
ti  the  inquisitor ;  but  he  is  allowed  to  object  to  the 
eompetency  of  the  evidence  of  any  person,  whom  he 
^inks  prc^r  to  name,  and  to  state  the  grounds  of 
his  objection :  on  these,  the  inquisitors  sure  left  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment— At  the  end  of  some 
time, — and  the  interval  is  often  long, — he  is  agai^ 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  and,  if  the  inquiieator 
considers  him  to  be  guilty,  he  is  recyuired  to  coqifess 
his  crime ;  on  his  refusal,  he  is  put  to  th^  torture, 
and  this  is  sometimes  repeated.     Finally,  if  he  is 
convicted  eiAerby  his  own  eoofeasion,  or  by  cvi- 
dence,  he  is  delivered  to  the  secular  power,  and 
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condemned  by  them  to  death/  to  the  gallies,  to  im- 
prisonment, to  ai  public  whippiiig,  or  to  some  other 
pmii&hment. 

So  acceptable  to  God,  so  honourable  in  the  opi- 
nion of  man,  so  useful  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
so  serviceable  to  the  state,  were  these  proceedings 
once  considered,  that  acts  of  faith,  autos  daft^  or 
the  burning  alive  of  Moors,  Jews,  or  heretics,  were 
heretofore  often  publicly  ecKhibited  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  with  eveiy  religious  and  secular  cerem(my 
that  could  render  the  spectacle  awful  and  magnifi- 
cent: they  were  attended  by  the  sovereigns,  by 
their  chief  officers,  a  splendid  military  array,  and  an 
immense  concourse  of  people. 

Still,— to  preserve  some  appearance  of  the  aver- 
sion of  the  church  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  die  in^ 
qtusitor,  when  he  delivers  up  the  offender,  implores, 
in  terms  of  great  earnestness,  the  secular  judges  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  criminals  delivered  into  their 
hands : — ^but  this  is  a  mockery  of  mercy,  as  excom- 
Buinications  have  been  denounced  agamst  all  lay 
judges,  who  refuse  or  delay  to  execute  the  laws 
which  condenm  heretics,  to  death. 

Such  is,  or  rather  suc^,  in  its  original  construo- 
lioiL,  was  the  naqmsition.— Aa  a  systematic  pennep- 
sion  of  forms  of  law  to  the  perpetration  of  extreme 
injustice  and  barbarity,  it  holds,  among  the  institu- 
tions most  outraging  humanity,  a  decided  pa^ 
eminence.  Yet  an  informed  and  impartial  readcnr 
wiUmake  some  reflections  : — ist,  He  will  admit, 
that  its^crimes  have  somEethnesbeen  exaggerated. — 
2dly,  While  he  admires  the  present  suitable  «nd 
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hutnaae  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  Eng^ 
land,  he  will  recollect,  that,  during  the  middle  ageS| 
even  in  our  own  favoured  country,  but  still  more  in 
the  Eu^^cfifeah  ^states  oh  the'  continent,  all  criminal 
process;  especially  in  cases  of  treason,  was  con- 
ducted by  unjust  and  merciless,  principles,  and  exe- 
cuted with  circumstances  of  great  cruelly ; — that,  in 
all  such  cases,  torture  might  be  applied  to  extort  a 
confession  of  guilt ;  and  that,  even  in  England,  it 
was.  not,  until  our  own  times,  that  counsel,  in  cases 
of  treason,  ^vas  allowed  to  the  prisoner.  The  founders 
of  the  inquisition,  especially  as  the  imperial  law.as- 
similated  heresy  to  treason,  would  naturally  adopt 
the  system  of  the  secular.codes,  as  a  model  for  their 
proceedings. — sdly.  He  will  see  reason.to  suspect, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  perished  by  the  iires 
of  the  inquisition,  has  not  been  so  great  as  it  has 
been  represented.  In  the  Book  of  the  Sentences  of 
the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse*,  the  list  of  the' crimi- 
nals from  1307  to  1323,  fills  nineteen  folio:pages-; 
now  fifteen  men  and  four  women  only  of  thishumr 
ber  were:  delivered;  to  the  secular  ann.r-r4tlily,  "He 
will  acknowledge,  that  Limborch,  :from  whose  His- 
tory of  the  Inqui^tion ,  protestahts  mostly  derive 
their  knowledge  and  form,  their  notions  of  it,  is 
universally  considered  to  be  a  credulous  and  an  in- 
accurate writer. — 5thly,  Politics  often  mixed  with 
religion  in  the  acts  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  sove- 
reigns or  ministers  who  counselled,  should  therefore 
share  the  blame  of  their  proceedings. — 6thly,  From 

*  Liber  Sentendanim  Inquisitionis  Tholozanas,  pUbliahed  by 
Limborch  at  Amsterdam  is  1693. 
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tlie  b^hming  of  Hbe  seventeentK  century  till  the 
present  ixmnty  the  ferocity  of  the  inquisition  has  al- 
waysT  been  on  the  decrease.— ythly,  Though  the 
popes  and  sovereigns,  and  their  particular  adhe- 
rents, favoured  the  inquisition,  it  was  generally  as 
much  detested  by  catholics  as  by  protestants.  A 
gentleman*,  whose  testimony  on  this  subject  every 
catholic  allows  to  be  above  contradiction,  thus  ex- 
presses himself  on  the  inqui^sition  : — "  No  tribunal 
*^  of  an  inquisition  is  an  article  of  catholic  faith  or 
"  practice.  It  is  a  human  law  of  policy  or  state 
government,  in  certain  countries,  which  other 
kingdoms  are  no  less  jealous  to  exclude.  Itiseven 
^  odious  to  an  excess,  in  several  catholickingdoms, 
and  a  person  may  be  a  very  good  catholic,  and 
entertain  what  sentiments  he  pleases  of  it.- — The 
'^  inquisition  established  in  Italy  and  Sjpain,  niiakes 
"  no  term  of  the  catholic  communion,  any  more  than 
f^  the  execution  of  the  antitrinitarians,  who  suffered 
"  at  Geneva,  or  under  Henry  the  eighth,  and  queen 
"  Elizabeth  in  England,  constitute  a  part  of  the  pro- 
"  te^tantcreed. — The  Roman  inquisition  is  certainly 
•"  one  of  the  mildest  of  courts ;  and  there  is  no  one 
'"  that  knows  it,  who  would  not,  in  most  cases,  rather 
^y  have  his  cause  tried  there,  than  in  any  spiritual 
/^  court  in  England.  No  execution  has  happened 
."  in  it  for  above  a  century.— In  Spain  and  Portugal 
"  that  tribunal  is  indeed  said  to  be  of  a  different 
/'  nature.  ^  But  the  inquisition  in  Spain  is  much 
^'  misrepresented,  both  among  the  English  and  the 

*  Mr.  AlbaD  Butler,  in  big  <^  Remarks  on  the  two  first  vols, 
of  Mr.  Bower's  Hist.'*  1754.,  8vo.  p.  ia-17. 
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*  ^  French^  us  the  sieur  de  Vairac,  the  impartial  author 
of  the  Present  State  of  Spain,  (I7i9),c6raplain8, 
liiaugh  himself  no  friend  to  any  court  of  that 
"  sort." — Sthly,  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  though 
the  recent  order  of  the  Cortes  for  its  destruction, 
was  loudly  and  with  great  reascoi  applauded  by  the 
liberales,  it  gayeito  pleasure  to  ike  Spanish  multi- 
tude :  in  fact,  the  inquisition  had  long  serred  in 
Spain,  radier  as  an  aid  to  the  pc^oe, — and  some- 
tinges,  but  not  often,  as  a  pdJitical  engine  in  the 
hands  of  a  minister,  than  as  an  instrument  of  hosti- 
lity towards  heretics. — ^pthly,  It  was  always  thought 
by  the  people,  to  be  some  bulwark,  against  the  op- 
piessions  of  them,  by  the  sovereign  and  thenobility, 
and  some  defence  against  fiagraot  violations  of  the 
national  constitution. — lothly,  Finally, — ^he  will 
admit  that  the  persectstkxis,  whidi  protestants  have 
ibcercbed,  not  only  upon  catholics,  but  even  upon 
«other  protestants'"',  have  been  at  least  equally  severe 
and  unjustifiable. 

In  tibe  pontifical  territories  the  inquisition  is  styled 
the  Holy  Office.  The  discovery  and  destruction  of 
books,  which  are  considered  to  be  dangerous,  be- 
longs to  its  cognizance.  By  ihe  direction  of  pope 
Pius  the  fourth,  a  list  or  index  of  these  was  framed : 
aince  that  time  it  has  been  considerably  increased. 
The  prooeedings  upon  it  are  delegated  at  Rome, 
to  a  congregation  <^  the  holy  office,  which  is  called, 
from  its  ^oigect,  the  Congregation  of  the  Iiuilex. 
When  the  congregation  has  coatdemned  a  work, 

•  See  flic  FourA  Letter  to  a  Prelbendary,  by  Dr.  Milner, 
sixth  edition :— an  excellent  iirork. 
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and  ordered  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  con- 
demned works,  it  is  said  to  be  put  into  the  Index. 
The  reading  of  such  work  is  prohibited  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  and  other  severe  penalties; 
but  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  congregation  is  sub- 
mitted to  in  those  countries  only,  in  which  the  in- 
quisition is  established  *. 

X.  5. 

John  Wickiiffe. 

The  celebrated  John  Wickliffe,  rector  of  Lutter- 
worth in  Lincolnshire,  was  certainly  the  first,  who 
produced  that  agitation  in  the  public  mind,  which 
terminated  in  the  reformation.  In  his  discourses, 
sermons,  md  writings,  he  incessantly  inveighed 
against  the  clergy ;  he  maintained  that  they  were 
bound  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty,  in  imitation  of  their 
master ;  he  asserted,  that  the  person  who  first  en- 
dowed them,  was  the  greatest  of  heretics  and  anti- 
chrii^ ;  and  that  their  temporalities  being  solely 
given  to  them  to  be  employed  to  the  honour  of  God, 
might  lawfully  be  diverted  from  them,  when  em- 
ployed by  them  to  any  o&er  purpose :  that  to  pay 
tythes  and  dues  to  an  incumbent,  who  spent  his 
time  in  vanity  and  luxury,  was  to  co-operate  in  his 
sins,  and  that  secular  lords  were  not  only  permitted, 

*  This  account  pf  the  inquisition  is  taken  chiefly  from  die 
Institution  du  Droit  Ecclesiastique,  of Fleury,  troisi^me  partie, 
c.  9,  10.  Van  Espen,  Jus  Ecclesiasticum  Universum,  pars  i. 
tiK  xxii.  c«  3.  Histoire  des  Inquisitions,  by  MarsoIUer 
Chancfine  dTJs6s,  the  elegant  biogra^^r  >of  St.  Francis  of 
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but  bound,  under  pain  of  damnation,  to  deprive  of 
its  possessions,  a  church  habitually  delinquent  The 
poverty  of  the  regular  clergy,  did  not,  however,  save 
them  from  his  invectives ;  he  applied  to  them  the 
most  odious  epithets,  and  described  the  begging 
friars  as  a  general  nuisance.  .  He  seems  to  have 
thought,  like  Luther,  on  the  real  presence;  like 
Calvin,  on  predestination ;  and,  like  Zuinglius,  on 
the  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state :  he 
generally  spoke  of  the  pope  in  the  most  contume- 
lious terms,  and  often  calls  hinji  antichrist.     Yet  he 
affirmed  that  prelates  and  priests  ordained  of  God, 
vcome  in  the  place  of  the  apostles  and  disciples,  and 
that  the  pope  is  the  highest  vicar,  whom  Christ  has 
upon  the  earth.  He  asserted  that  oaths  were  unlaw- 
ful, and  that  domihion,  or  the  right  to  property,  was 
founded  in  grace,  or  the  person's  being  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  God.     On  this  head,  he  argued  that 
forfeiture  is  confessedly  the  punishment  of  treason ; 
that  every  sin  was  a  treason  against  God ;  that  the 
sinner  forfeited  by  it  whatever  he  held  of  God,  and 
consequently — all  right  to  authority  or  property, 
since,  of  whomsoever  he  might  hold  them  imme- 
diately, they  were  derived  to  him  originally  from 
the  Almighty  Lord  of  all. 

Eighteen  propositions  were  selected  from  his 
works,  and  laid  before  pope  Gregory  the  eleventh. 
By  the  order  of  his  holiness  he  was  summoned  to 
'  explain  his  opinions  before  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
'.  terbury  and  the  bishop  of  London.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1377,  he  appeared  before  them.  He 
exhibited  his  defence  in  writing :  it  cannot  be  said 
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*^  discovei  eiflier  talents  or  candour.  Among 
other  charges  brought  against  him,  he  was  accused 
of  having  said,  "  that  charters  of  perpetual  inhe- 
ritence  were  impossible,  as  God  himself  could  not 
give  to  man  civil  possessions  for  ever."  Against 
this  charge^  he  defended  himself  by  saying,  that,  by 
the  words,  "  for  ever,"  he  meant,  "  after  the  day 
"  of  judgment :" — this,  the  reader  must  see,  was 
an  absolute  subterfiige.  We  have  noticed  his  po- 
sition, that  a  temporal  lord  might  take  from  a 
delinquent  church  its  temporal  possessions ;  this  he 
d^ended  by  averring,  that  he  meant  hot  that  tem- 
poral lords  could  do  this  of  their  own  authority; 
biit  that  they  might  do  it,  by  the  command  of  God, 
and  God,  he  said,  commanded  it.  The  prelates, 
either  satisfied  by  his  explanations  or  intimidated  by 
his  protectors,  dismissed  him  with  an  order  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  lai;iguage,  thus  calculated  to 
perplex  and  mislead  the  ignorant.  But  he  persisted 
in  his  attacks  on  the  doctrines  and  proprietaryship 
of  the  clergy. 

In  1382,  the  bishop  of  London  convened  a  synod 
of  his  clergy,  for  the  examination  of  the  opinions  of 
Wickliffe  and  his  adherents ;  these,  it  should  Jbe 
observed,  went  greater  lengths  than  their  palp- 
arch. — Four-and-twenty  articles  of  doctrine,  said 
to  be  inculcated  by  Wickliffe  and  his  disciples,  were 
censured ;  ten  as  heretical,  fourteen  as  erroneous 
or  of  a  dangerous  tendency.  From  this  sentence, 
Wickliffe  appealed  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
prayed  his  protection ;  this,  as  it  was  an  appeal  from 
a  spiritual  to  a  lay  tribunal,  on  matters  merely 

VOL,  J.  I 
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do€^iii.aly  g?ave  general  scaiidal^  and  was  rejeoteA 
by  the  dttfee.  Ue  adviiSed  Wiqkli^  to  aalmiilL  to 
the  jadgifteiiit  of  hh  .ordiaaay.  Wickliffe  reluctantly^ 
eo^jdented,  read  a  e<M&s$ioii  of  lai&  in  ^  ppeseiK 
$f  the  archbk^p  of  Canterbiiirf  and  some  otibef 
prelates.  Retiring  to  his  rectcrry  of  Lutterworth, 
he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  it  without  nxolestation; 
He  <lied  in  the  etose  of  the  year  13184*  The  mo- 
deraition  oi  the  dergy  in  theiff  condtict  towarda  a 
peraottt  who  had  sovdbtenieiitt)^  ftttatcked  bdtb^ir 
d^ctrinQ  and  &eir  posaesdsons^  and  tlie  effisets  of 
whcpe  utteaks  were  siSh  sep^bly  felt,  ^d  them 
honwjp*. 

l!tin^er$QA  prieats  spread  the  doctraooes:  of  Widk^ 
l|ffe>(  priq>bably  with  a  qoi^idieitableadBiiidi^  opiH 
i^ipns  Btiii  moree^tffaT^aaM  of  tti^ir  o  wn^  oter  evesy 
part  of  Bnglwd.  They  are  dbarged  f  ^*h  xomir 
1^imxgik»i  every  prince  c»r  pcelate^  who  Mis  tnte 
si%  loses  hia  dSj^fef  or  charaK^r,  until  he  repml3 
of  his  tm;  wiith  denyidsig  tlte  freedcHXi  of  hmnan 
action,  and  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  in  ci^v^il  eonisetiis^ 
tfl^d  wil&holdii^  tmit.^rs]lii%s  aadsdbolastitedegiiees^ 
te  he  of  ps^fan  origin. 

:si!f5bst  verb^y  from  Mx.  Lingard's  liist.  of  Engkindy  c«  2jC^ 
butyiafter  a  com^arikon  of  what  had  been  written  on  the  same 
nvHa^eck  by  D^pih,  C^H^n  and  Bewid.-^This  Bife  of  H^cUiS^ 
by  tbftbvtof  tbese  wrken^ !«  YaiiJiaMefoi'tfaercttlgbii^fjKMgM 
ao4  decumontdji  wbick  it  oaat«uil9f  bjui  shows  lildefg^ien) 
JbftnuD^  or  discerameiit^  I 

t  Plather  Persons's  "  Three,  Conversions  of  England. 
<^  Part  ill.  ch.  3,  p.  112."  I 


«        .    ■  ■ 

ThS  efforts  of  Wickliffe  to  produce  a  new  order 
-oEllikigs  in  the  churdty^  ware  aided  by  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  innovation,  which  prevailed  at  thist 
tw^j  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  continent* , 
The  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
lower  orders,  of  men,  the  progressive  improvement 
of  their  condition,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
iheir  import^mee  in  society,  produced  in  them'  a^ 
g^ieral  wiysh  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  seFvi-* 
tPfcde,  the  oppression,  and  the  aristocratic  insolence, 
under  which  they  had  so  long  suffered;  This  spirit 
digcovered  itself,  nearly  about  the  same  time^  in  tha 
C€mam»tion&  in  France,  in  the  mutinies  in  Flanders, 
and  ifl^  the  insurrection  of  the  English  populace^ 
un4^r  John  Ball,  a  celebrated  popular  leader*  The 
doctrmesof  liberty  and  equality,,  so  widely  and  sa 
fjarcibly  disseminated  in  our  4ay%  ^^^^  ^^^^7 
Init  ^k)q]aently  preached  by  him  and  his  followers.; 
They  asserted  the  equal  right  of  all  mankind  tp  all 
til^e  goods  of  nature ;  they  declaimed  against  all 
aftifiQial  distinctions  in  society ;  they  demanded, 

WieoL  Adam  deWd  mi  Bve  span^ 

» 

Where  was  then  the  gentleman? 

and  they  lamented  that  Adam  had  not  asked  for  a, 
patent  of  nobility  to  ennoble  all  his  descendants. — : 
These  seditious  and  disorganizing  principles  were 
exteaosively  spread :  an  odious  tax^  and  some  of- 
fensive cfrcumstaiices  which  atteiided  the  collection 

I  2 
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of  it,  gave  rise  to  an  insurrection  of  the  people^  in 
which  an  immense  multitude,  headed  by  the  cele- 
brated Wat  Tyler,  and  a  few  other  persons  of  the 
lowest  extraction,  proceeded  to  the  greatest  ex* 
cesses  against  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  fell 
into  their  hands ;  and  for  several  days  they  made 
London  a  scene  of  murder  and  rapine.  The  prin- 
ciples, by  which  they  were  influenced,  resembled, 
in  a  great  measure,  those  by  which  the  French 
anarchists  of  our  times  were  actuated ;  and,  if  the 
pcist  and  post-roads  had  then  existed,  would  pro* 
bably  have  produced  the  same  effects*. 

The  rebellion  was  quelled ;  but  both  the  religious 
and  the  civil  principles,  which  had  fed  it,  were  per- 
petuated ;  the  persons,  to  whom  they  were  imputed, 
received  the  appellation  of  Lollards.  A  sect,  with 
&at  name,  had,  before  the  appearance  of  Wickliffe, 
existed  in  Germany.  Like  these,  the  English 
Lollards  declaimed  against  the  clergy,  they  de- 
scribed them  as  associates  of  Satan,  plunderers  of 
the  poor,  usurpers  of  the  revenue  of  the  state,  and 
therefore  the  real  cause  of  the  taxes  imposed  by 
parliament :  they  advised  the  people  not  to  pay 
tythes,  and  meditated  a  general  confiscation  of 
eqclesiastical  property. — An  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  to  repress  this  new  sect  f-     The  preamble 

*The  writer  once  asked  the  celebrated  Mallet  du  Pan, 
which  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  French  revolution  ?^^ 
Mallet  answered, — <^  H  y  avoient  cent  miUe  causes :  la  pdste 
"  et  les  postesy  y  entraient  pour  quatre  vingt  dix  neuf  milld, 
"'  n|Buf  cent  et  quatre  vingt  dix  neuf." 

t  De  haeretico  comburendo.  Rot.  Pi^rl.  iii.  466.  Wilk. 
Cone.  iii.  252. 
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ttkentions  that,  divers  unauthorized  preachers  went 
aboutteaching  new  doctrines  and  heretical  opinions, 
misinforming  the  people,  and  daily  committing 
enormities  too  horrible  to  be  related  ;  it  states  the 
inadequacy  of  the  epclesiastical  power  to  prevent 
their  proceedings,  and  then  authorizes  the  bish(^ 
to  proceed  against  and  to  punish  them  by  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  to  the  king ;  and  that  if  they 
should  refiise  to  abjure  their  heretical  pravity,  or, 
after  their  abjuration,  shotdd  relapse  into  it,  Aey 
should  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  burned  on 
a  high  place,  before  the  people.  Other  legislative 
proceedings  against  the  Lollards  followed :  they 
did  not  subdue  the  boldness  of  their  preachers,  and 
seem  to  have  been  seldom  executed.  Four  years 
later,  upon  a  demand  of  the  crown  for  an  extraor- 
ditiary  supply,  the  commons  recommended,  in  the 
■true  spirit  of  Lollardism,  that  the  whole  might  be 
raised  from  the  possessions  of  the  church  *• 

Through  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
fourth  the  Lollards  increased,  and  at  length  formed  a 
party,  which  threatened  imminent dangerboth  to  the 
church  and  the  state.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  of  Cobham,  a 
nobleman,  distinguished  both  by  civil  and  military 
talents,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  led  them 
on  to  the  most  criminal  enterprizes.  They  were 
bafHed  by  the  prudence  and  activity  of  the  monarch* 
Lord  Cobham  was  taken  prisoner,  and  new  laws 
were  passed  against  Lollardism  f. 

*  Lingawl,  c  ai..  t  2  Hen.  V.  c.  7. 

13 
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•By  these  proceediAgs,  LoUardism  wasi  bent  tQ  ikp 
ground :  but  the  spirit  was  unsubdued ;— ^it  con- 
tinued to  fennent  in  silence  and  obscurity^  9114 
gxaduallyprepared  the  public  mind  for  the  religious 
innovations)  which  ,afterwpxds  took  place?. 

The  Council  of  Constance. — John  Huss:  ' 

'  *   ■        ■  <  ' 

In  consequence  of  the  marriage  between  Richard 
{the  second  and  a  princess  of  Bohemia,  much  com- 
i^unicatidn  took  place  between  England  ^nd  ihgt 
kiiigdom;  and  the  doctriiies  of  Wickliffe  found  their 
way  into  the  university  of  Prague.  John  Huss  was 
favourable  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe, 
and  professed  to  admire  his  writings  and  respect 
his  piemory.  Dr.  Heylin  observes*,  that,  "  many 
r"  of  the  opinions  of  Huss,  were  so  far  from  trulfe, 
*'  so  cqntrary  to  peace  and  civil  order,  so  incon- 
^*  sii^tent  with  the  government  of  the  church  of 
. "  Christ,  as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  pf  so  great  |t 
*^  ch^aracter :  but,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
."  4i(uch  is  the  humour  of  sKmie.men,  as  to  call  every 
j"  separation  from  the  chtirchof  Rcwne,  the  gosp^;'* 
.The  archbishop  of  Prague  forbad  Huss  to  preach; 
fthe  pop^. condemned  his  doctarine^  and  excommuni- 
;f;al0d  him;  th@  t^cU^  appealed  from  the  sentence 
.of  his  hc^inesp  to  the  council  then  convened  to  megt 
;  at  Constance ;  he  was  formally  summoned  to  appes^ 
at  it,  and  Sigismund  the  emperor  elect  of  Germany, 
gave  him  a  safe  conduct.     It  is  expressed  in  the 

*  Animadversions  on  Faller,  |>.  6$^ 
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&&omiag  terms  ^ ;  ^^  Bigisumad^  &c.  to  i^lpriaceg, 
^^  as  well  ^cdesiasttcai  as  secular,  and  to  all  otir 
^^  pliier  ^uli^ctSy  greeting;  We  affectionate  ]«^^ 
f^  oommeaoai  to  all  of  yo«i  in  general,  asd  ta  eveiif 
^^  one  of  you  in  particular,  tb«  honouraMe  Mr^  Jokn 
^^  Huss,  B.  D.  and  m.  a.  the  bearer  of  these  pre*- 
^*  seats,  going  £rom  Bohemia  to  the  council  of 
^'  Ccoistance;  whom  we  have  taken  under  ourpr^^^ 
tectum  and  safeguard,  and  into  4hat  ofthe  empiire, 
desiring  you,  when  he  comes  amongst;  you,  to 
receive  him  well,  and  enteitain  him  kindly^  fur«^ 
'^  niding  him  with  all  necessaries  for  ^his.  dispatch 
"  and  security,  whether  he  goes  by  land  or  water, 
*^  without  takings  from  him  <Mr  his,  at  coming  in  or 
"  going  out,  for  any  sort  of  duties  whatsoever;  «nd 
^^  to  let  him  freely  and  securely  pass,  sojourn,  stop 
^^  and  repass ;  and  providing  him,  if  lieed  be,  Willi 
^*  good  passports  for  the  honour  and  respect  of  hiB 
^^  imperial  majeMy.  Given  at  Spiles,  i  S  Oct  1414." 
Tbi^  language  of  th^  passport  seetm  to  show,  that 
It  wnfi  estended  to  be  a  protection  to  Huss  &c»n  all 
li^aries,  in  going  to  Coni^tance,  or  retummg  from 
it,  not  an  exemption,  if  be  shcmld  be  found  guilty, 
liom  <iie  «ent^Qce  of  the  conn^l,  or  its  conse- 
4|uences :  to  these,  it  should  be  observed^  he  had 
repeatedly  and  unequivocally  submjitt^d«  Other 
^cir(»imstaBces  render  it  evident,  that  he  himself 

*  Hifitoire  daConcile  de  Constance,  par  Jacques  ll'EnfeDt, 
,4  voL  4to.  Anjfit  17 14.-^  A  work  of  great  iresearch,  writtep 
with  elegance, and  generally  with  impartiality  —He  transcribe* 
the  safe  conduct  in  book  L  Njo,  39. 

I  4 
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understood  4iie  passport  in  this  sense  ''''•  That  this'' 
is  the  right  construction  of  the  safe  conduct  granted 
ky  the  empieror  appears  to  be  clear,  from  this  single 
fact,  that  Constance  was  a  free  city,  and  the  acts 
of  the  emperor  could  not  therefore  have  any  autho* 
rity  within  its  precincts  or  territory. 

When  Huss  arrived  at  Constance,  he  was  cour- 
teously received ;  the  pope  assured  him  of  his  pro- 
tection against  all  injustice,  and,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  took  off  his  excommunication,  by  allowing 
him  to  say  mass  in  private.  But  Huss  said  mass 
publicly,  gave  great  offence  by  his  discourse  and 
writings,  and  attempted  to  escape.  Being  appre- 
hended hear  the  gates  of  'Constance,  he  was  put 
into  confinement  f. 

It  appears  that  Huss  left  Prague  on  the  i  ith  of 
October  1414,  and  reached  Constance  on  the  4th 
of  the  following  November.  It  had  been  intended, 
that  the  first  sitting  of  the  council  should  be  held 
towards  the  end  of  that  month,  but  the  members  of 
the  council  did  not  meet  so  soon, — ^they*  did  not 
proceed  to  business  till  the  following  March ;  and 
it  was  only  on  the  last,  day  of  May,  that  they  took 
the  affair  of  Huss  into  consideration.  He  had  three 
several  hearings  on  three  different  days ;  the  last 

♦  See  "  An  Answer  to  Mr.  WiUiam  Abernethy  Drummond's 
^  Letter  to  George  Hay,  Syo.  Edinburgh  1778/' — Mr.  George 
Hay  was  a  catholic  bishop  in  Scotland,  and  the  author  of 
several  pious  and  polemic  works.  In  the  present,  he  discusses 
fully  and  ably  the  case  of  John  Huss,  and  the  charge  brought 
against  catholics  of  their  holding  it  lawAil  to  break  faith  wiAt 
heretics. 

t  See  L'Enfant,  b.  i.  No.  25,  36,  35,  62. 
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was  held  on  the  8th  of  June.  He  was  allowed 
counsel,  the  assistance  of  John  lord  of  Chlum,  a 
zealous  friend  and  able  adviser,  and  the  utmost 
liberty  of  speech.  Some  of  the  tenets  imputed-  to 
him,  he  disproved;  some,  he  explained;  some,  were 
proved  upon  him  ;  and  these  the  council  deemed 
evil,  scandalous,  seditious  and  dangerous  heresies. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  retrac- 
tation of  them  from  him  :-^"  The  cardinal  ctf 
"Florence,"  says  L'Enfant*,  "  led  him  to  hope 
"  for  a  formula  of  retractation  so  equitablie  aiid  s6 
"  mild,  that  perhaps  he  might  accommodate  himself 
"  to  it.  The  emperor  and  several  fathers  of  the 
"  council,  made  the  same  proposition  to  him,  and 
"joined  in  the  same  entreaties.'^  Huss  was  inflexi- 
ble ;  further  time  to  consider  them  was  granted  him, 
and  he  was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  archil 
bishop  of  Riga :  his  confinement  was  far  from  rigid ; 
he  was  allowed  to  converse  with  several,  and  to 
write  to  his  friends.  ' 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  mentions,  with  gratitude, 
the  generous  conduct  of  Chlum,  who  followed  him 
into  prison  :  "  O  !  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  me,  to 
"  see  that  the  lord  John  of  Chlum  did  not  disdain 
"  to  give  his  hand  to  a  miserable  heretic  in  chains, 
"  and  abandoned  almost  by  the  whole  world !" 

It  is  painful  to  proceed  : — on  the  6th  of  the  fol- 
lowing July,  sentence  wsLs  passed  upon  him  :  the 
council  commanded  him  to  be  degraded  from  the 

*  Book  liL  No.  lo.  The  examinatioiis  of  Hu38  before  the 
couBcil  are  extremely  curiouB :  L'Eofiwt  gives  an  abridgment 
of  them,  book  iii«  No.  9. 
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/Dorder  of  |»ie9tbood.  The  ceremony  of  de^^radation 
followed,  ^d  the  coimcil  then  declared,  t^iohn 
illus$  should  '^  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arai^; 
<<  and  did  actually  deliver  him .  over  to  it ;  con- 
*^  sidering  &at  the  chuixli  of  God  had  nodiing  oiore 
^'  to  do  with  him.''  He  was  accordingly  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates  of  donstance. 

By  the  established  law  of  the  empire,  founded  on 
Ithe  constitution  of  the  emperor  Eredeikk  the  second, 
which  we  have  noticed,  hereties  w-^e  ordered  to  be 
immed  alive  in  public*  This  sentence  was  accords 
iE^ly  executed  an  Huss :  he  luiderwent  it  with 
calmness  and  sereniiy,  expiessiag  to  the  last  gseatt 
Bentiments  of  piely  and  seskniation. 

fo  jsuffer  this  punishment  ^equally  horrid  and  unjus^ 
llfiable,  have  nc^heen  precisely  aaoertained*  Bos^ 
jsia^t^  asserts  it  to  iie  dear,  ^^  diat  Huss  prayed  tt> 
5^  l|ie  saints,  hpnonved  theur  images,  acknowledged 
^^  the  merit  of  works,  the  seven  sacraments,  and 
*^  purgatory."— In  another  place,  the  preiate  men- 
jtioAS  it  to  be  clearly  proved,  that  Huss  believed  in 
jtran^ubstantiatiQi},  though  he  contended  for  the 
ari^t  of  the  laity  to  communion  nnder  both  kinds. 
AU  that  is  said  by  Bossuet  on  this  subject,  seems 
to  be  admitted  by  L'Ei^antt.  After  an  elaborate 
^iscu^sion^  the  Isytter  reduces  ihe  real  grounds  of 
^1^  cc^ademnatipn  of  Huss,  to  two^  his  invaxiaihle 
l^^usal  to  subscribe  the  condemnatkm  of  the  doc- 
trines of  WicklifFe ;  and  his  having,  by  his  sermons, 

*  Variaitions,  livre  ki.  gect.  165,  166,  167, 
i  Livre  iii.  sect.  60. 


^ 
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ibis  writings,  and  Ms  v^ol^t  land  outrageous  con- 
^ct,  extremely  contributed  to  the  troubles,  which 
then  agitated  Bohemia : — "  This,"  says  L'Enfant, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Huss  did  not  go  the 
lengths  of  WickliflFe,  though,  speaking  properly, 
"  he  was  Wickliffe's  martyr,  as  it  was  from  him, 
"  that  he  took  all  the  principles,  which  brought  his 
f*^  condemnation  upon  him^  and  whiich  he  wo^d,  in 
, "  all  probability,  have  avoided^  if  he  had  enib- 
*'  scribed  to  that  of  the  Eaglifih  doctor*."    The 

^  A  modem  historian  deservedly  esteemed,  (Histoire  des 
'  Allemands  de  Schmidt,  traduite  par  J.  €.  de  Yeaux,  profes- 
.^^r  royale  ^  Beriin,  liarre  vii.  di.  14),  sayi,    that  **  Hubs 
.»  taught,  amoiig  otiber  thiags,  dbat  a  secular  ^mieig^  was 
/'  'iftudj^orissed,  and  in  some  measure  ohliged  to  seize  the  sup^^> 
^^  fluous  revenues  of  the  clergy:  and  that  this  was  the  best 
•*<  method  to  bring  them  back  to  a  life  of  decency,  and  to  re- 
^  form  their  manners. — These  principles,^  continues  the  same 
miAoTj  *'  were&vjoiirably  reoeived^oot  only  by  the  multitode, 
;  **  but  by  the  lover  order  pf  the  clergy,  who  did  the  duty  of  the 
''  wealthy  ecclesiastics  and  lived  in  misery.   What  particulaijiy 
**  rendered  Huss  odious,  was,  his  principles  ou  the  exterior 
''*^  power ;  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  church ; — a  dangerous 
'^  esti^lishment,  in  his  opimon,  to  secular  states.  For  example, 
r'^  Hnss  taught  that  a  pope,  bidiop  or  other  prelate,  irho  wns 
,  **  in  a  9tate  of  mortal  sin,  ceafied  to  be  pope,  bishop  or  prelate, 
'^  In  his  explication  of  this  article,  he  added  that  a  king,  in  a 
'**  state  of  mortal  sin,  was  not  king-worthy  before  the  Lord, 
'^*  according  to  the  expression  of  Samuel  to  SauL    *  Because 
"  thou  hast  rejected  my  name,  the  Lord  has  also  rejected  thee . 
.*^  look  on  thyself  no  longer  ais  king.'    (1  Samuel  xv.  is.) 
'**'  Hb88  fdso  held,  that  it  was  by  no  means  likely,  that  it  was 
«'  easential  to  a  diurch  to  have  a  visible  head,  to  govern  her 
'^  in  spiritual:  concerns.    (L*En&nt,  1.  iii.  sect.  8.)    in  £n^, 
f.^,Jie  dearly  discovered  that  he  tihought  the  condemnatioii  of 
^  the  proportions  of  Widctiffie.  to  be  unjust ;  though  it  appears 
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council  proceeded  afterwards  to  the  condenmatiott 
of  forty  errors  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Wick- 
liffe. 

X.  8. 

Other  reinarhabh  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 

The  subject  of  these  pages  requires  that  some 
notice  should  be  taken  of  the  two  other  canons  of 
the  council  of  Constance. 

1 .  The  council  declares,  by  its  nineteenth  canon, 
that ."  every  safe  conduct  granted  by  the  emperor, 
"  by  kings,  and  other  temporal  princes,  to  heretics, 
«  or  persons  accused  of  heresy,  in  hopes  of  reclaim- 
"  ing  them,  ought  not  to  be  of  any  prejudice  to  the 
"  catholic  faith,  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
"  or  to  hinder  V  that  such  persons  may  and  ought 
"  to.be  examined,  judged  and  punished,  accord- 
"  ing  as  justice  shall  require,  if  those  heretics 
"refuse  to  revoke  their  errors,  even  though  they 
"  should  be  arrived  at  the  place,  where  they  are 
"  to  be  judged,  onlyuponthefaith.of  the  safe  coi>- 
"  duct,  without  which,  they  would  not  have  come 
"  thither :  and  that  the  person,  who  shall  have 
"  promised  them  security,  shall  not,  in  this  case, 
"  be  obliged  to  keep  his  promise,  by  whatever  tie 

''  in  one  of  his  writings,  that  he  did  not  approve  them  entirely. 
''  — In  general  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  what  the  doctrine 
^'of  Huss  on  all  points  really  was..  In  his  writings  he  often 
''  contradicts.himself.  Till  his  death,  he  protested,  that  many 
^'  doctrines  were  falsely  attributed  to  him,  and  that  many  Hiere 
'^  unfaithfully  extracted  from  his  works.'' 
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"  he  may  be  engaged,  because  he  has  done  all  that 
"is  in  his  power  to  do*" 

•  > 

This  canon  has  been. construed  to  contain,  and 
certainly  must  sound  to  every  person  unacquainted 
with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  of 
the  times  of  which  we  are  writing,  as  containing 
a  declaration  of  the  council,  that  it  was  lawful  for 
sovereign  princes  to  permit  safe  conducts  granted 
by  them  to  heretics  to  be  violated,  by, reason  of  the 
heresy  of  those  to  whom  they  were  granted.     But 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  jurisprudence  of 
these  times,  must  be  aware,  that  the  import  of  the 
canon  is  very  different.     It  only  intimates  that, 
when  any  prince  grants  a  safe  conduct,  which  con^ 
fiicts  with  the  faith  or  morals  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  or  with  the  legal  or  constitutional  rights  of 
the  church  of  the  state,  he  has  exceeded  his  legi- 
tima|;e  authority,  and  that  this  exercise  of  his  power 
is  consequently  null.     Such,  certainly,  is  the.tenet 
of  every  protestant  state,  whether  episcopal  or  pres- 
byterian.     If  .a  person  should  now  publish^  within 
any  part  of  the  united  empire  of  Great  Britain  ^nd 
Ireland,  a  work  against  the  Trinity,  and  make  some 
plape  beyond  the   seas,  his  residence;  and  his 
majesty  should  grant  him  a  safe  conduct  to  any  part 
of  his :  cis-marine  dominions,  both  in  going  and 
Returning,  would  this  safe  conduct  protect  the  offen- 
der against  the  process  of  any  of  his  inajesty's  civil  • 
or  i^iritual  courts  ? — Would  they  even  allow  it  to 
be  pleaded  ?-^Other  defences  of  this  canon  might 

.  •  U£nfant,  l.jv.  No.  32.    We  copy  the  translation  of  this 
canon  by  bishop  Hay,  Letter  to  Abernethy,  p.  126* 
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be  offered,  t>ut  thid,  &e  unriter  appr^fcen^  to  te 
conclusive.  <  * 

2.  Ahother  decree  of  the  same  sesdions  hto  been 
produced. — It  enacts,  that,  "  accordmg  to  t^ft^ 
**  natural,  tbe  divine,  aixd*  fBe  humaa  lavv*,  ^& 
^  council  riotwitfistanding  the  safe  conduct  graated^ 
*'  to  Jolin  fiuss,  ought  riot  to  have  kept  any  woi^cP 
**  given  him,  to  the  prejudice  of^the  ca&olic  faith^ 
*^  and  that  thfe  emperor  had  done  in  respect  to  tfxat' 
'*  heretic,  all  Aathe  might  or  could  do."— -Perhapaf 
this  clause  may  bear  the  same  interpretation  as  thie^ 
former;  but  it  is  an  evident  interpoliation.  It  is  td^ 
be  found  in  no  msmuscript,  excepting  one  in  the  tiH^ 
perial  library  at  Vienna ;  and  in  &isj  it  hsu»  xkk  ikni 
formal  signatures,  which  are  subscribed,  Withotrtf 
exception,  to  all  the  other  acknowledged  cazlotts*.  ■■' 

3.  Another  decree  of  the  council  requires  partien^ 
lar  mention ;  it  is  expressed  in  the  following  tenns : 
"  The  holy  council  of  Cfonstance,  making  a  geneiral 
^^  council  legitimately  assembled  in  the  Holy  GhesC,^ 
"  to  tlie  honour  of  God  Almighty,  to  work  for  Hid 
"  reformation  of  the  church  both  in  the  head,  aiid 
"  its  members :  in  order  tb  execute  more  easily, 
"  more  surely,  and  more  freely  the  object  of  thig 
^^  union^  and  of  this  reformation,  orders,  define^^ 
"  decrees  and  declares  that,  which  follows : — aQ# 
^'  first,  it  declares  that,  being  legitimately  assembled 
**  in. the  Holy  Ghost^  and  forming  a  general  couil-' 
"  cil,  which  represents  the  catholic  church,  it  re-> 
"  ceives  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ  ite  po^^fi 

^  See  Analyse  des  Condles,  par  le  R.  R  Mebaid,'  410. 
Paris  177s,  torn.  ii.  p.  48I,  4».         -    .  ..,   j 
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'^  to.whfch  everyrpersai  of  whatever  slSte  (Mrdlgmty 
*'  ^  be,  tbxmgh  even  he  were  pope,  h  oUlged  ts&i 
^'  dbey^^  in' things  which  concern  the  hiiSn,  &e  e^ 
^*  tirpttion  af  schism,  and  the  general  feformBilti^ 
'^  of  the  chwch  of  Gfod  in  its.  faeasd  and  in.  ite 
"  members." 

It  declares  fiirthery  that  "  every  person  of  what- 
^^  ever  states  conditidor  or  dignilly  he  be,  though 
"  even- he  were  pope,  who  shall'  obstinately  refuse'  to 
^'  siibmtt  to  the  nmndartes;  statutes,  ordinances,  or 
"  laws  made  of  to  be  inade  in>  tki»  holy  od^uncil,  or 
'^  inf  any  other  general  conncil  legitimately  asscm- 
'^  Hed^  npon  the  n^liters  marked  above,  or  whick 
^  hate  relation  to  themj  ought,,  If  he  do  not  retnmr 
^^  fo  repentance,  tor  be.i&ubjeoted  to  a  proportional^ 
^^  p^Aonce,  and  punished  as  he  deserves^;  so  ibni 
"  rcscourse  may,  if  necessary,  be  had  to  other  ways^ 
\^of  right." 

Thede^^anafiory  eiiactment  by  this  decree^  ofl^e 
imqualified  superiority  of  the  council  over  th^pdpe^ 
int  spirilmdl  concerns,  the  recognition  of  it  by  the 
geitei^  couneil  of  Bmil,  which  immediately  foSeWed' 
that  oi  Constatice,  and  the  puerility  of  the  ai5gto- 
ments  by  which  the  decree  m  attempted  to  be  diid^ 
l^y  a  few  ukfiamontane  writers^  are'  the^  subject  ol 
the  5th  and:  dth  books  of  Boi9stt%tfs  IMiidxse'  of  ^[ 
JksSsBBtdticai  of  the  Gallicim  Cleargy  t£i  i'6^;'--fin^ 
which  dtehirai^n^  the  decreel  aiid^  ^e  d^lme  aiiff 
eic{£eitly  adopted^. 

-       .      ■  '       '■    . 

*  Au  abridgment  of  this  work  of  Bossaet  was  publbbed  i& 
London^  in  one  volume  8vo.  by  the  abbe  Couloir 
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.  The  x^ouncil  of  Constance  is  eminent  by  the  nuni' 
h»  vmA  ^Muraelnr  of  ^le  penons  present  at  its  deli- 
berations, the  regularity  of  its  proceedings,  and  the 
"Virisdom  and  energy  of  its  decrees.  It  was  attended 
by  thirty  cardinals,  four  patriarchs^  twenty  arch- 
bishops, three  hundred  bishops,  and  a  thousand 
other,  ecclesiastics*.  The  emperor  Sigismund, 
and  seyeral  electors  and  princes  of  the  second 
order,  assisted  at  it  in  person ;  the  other  European 
princes  of  the  first  order,  and  several  of  the  second, 
were  represented  at  it  by  their  deputies. 

The  council  voted  by  nations :  Christendom  was 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  five ;  the  Italian,  the 
German,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  English ; 
but  the  admission  of  the  latter  was  opposed  by  the 
Frenchj  and  was  the  subject  of  a  great  national  con- 
test ;  the  ,  French  ambassadors  contending  that 
Christendom  was  essentially  distributed,  into  the 
four  first  of  these  nations,  and  that  the  lesser  king- 
doms, as  England,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  others 
of  the  same  description,  were  comprehended  imder 
one .  or  other  of  these  divisions. — ^To  this,  the 
English  ambassadors  opposed  the  extent,  the  power, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  British  Islands,  which,  with 
England,  Scotland,  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Orkney  Islands,  .were  decorated  with  eight 
royal  crowns.  The  arguments  of  the  English 
embassadors,  assisted  perhaps  by  the  victories,  in 
France  of  Henry  the  fifth,  their  monarch,  prevailed ; 

*  L'En&nt)  pref.  iv.    Bellaraune,  Lib.  de  Cone,  et  Eccl. 
cap«  viiw 
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und  the  council  decreed  the  English' to  be  a  fifth 
aodw^ordin^te  nation*..  . 

A,  good  history  of ;  the  Historia  Reformationis 
ante  Retdrmationem,  (an  expression  familiar  to  the. 
writers-  on  the.  continent)  is  much  wanted. — ^We 
are  informed  by  the. editors  of  Beausobre's  Histoire 
de  la  Biformgiionj  that  something  of  ^  this  kind 
was  found  among  his. papers,  with  the  title  of  Pr^ 
IminairesMe  la  RSformatioit ;  if  it  has  issued  firom 
the  press,  it  has  not  found  its  way  to  London.  The 
abb6  Barruel  promised  the  public  an  Histoire  d% 
Jacobvnisme  du  Moytn  Age^  but  has  not  performed 
his  promise.  ^  ' 

,  It  is  not  easy  to  mention,  with  precisiosiy  either 
the  tienetsi  generally  imputable  to  all  the  s^aratists. 
from  ,the  church,  whom  we  have  occasion  to  notice 
jin  this  chapter,  or  the  tenets  which  distinguished 
one  class  from  the  other  f-  The  grand  distinction 
•  •     •  X  • 

*  See  ^'  Hermanni  Yon  der  Hardt,  Historia  (Ecumeiuca 
'^  Concilii  Constantiensis.  Francofurti  1697,  (6  torn,  in  3  Yobk 
fol.);" — torn.  \Y\  a  rare  work;  for  th6  loan  of  which  asil 
several  other  rare  and  important  works,  the  author  is  indebted 
to  the  liberality  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  he 
takes  this  opportunity  of  gratefully  acknowledging. — ^L'Enfant 
abridges'  these  proceedings,  torn.  ii.  p.  447,  &c.-— They  aro 
summarily  noticed' by*  Gibbon,  c.  70,  note  75. 
*■  •(-  The  best  account  of  these,  which  has  faUen  under  the  eye 
of  the  writer,  is  to  be  found  in  father  Persons's  '^  Three  Con« 
''  versions  of  England,'^  part  iii.  c.  3. — He  states  in  it,  briefly 
but  perspicuously,  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  each  class,  and 
shows  their  several  agreements  and  disagreements  with  the 
csiholic  and  the  established  church.  Father  Persons  had  not 
the  advantage  of  perusing  several  learned  and  curious  histories 
and  compilations,  which  have  appeared  since  his  time ;  but  he 
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is  into  the  Albig^iiSes  and  VTiBblflehs^,  andtlieflr  ¥e-* 
gpective  followers.  All  Ae  coritiempbiiaLry  Vririfei^a 
represent  the  foriner  isus  holding  principles  equally 
desbiictive  of  religiotrs,  civil,  and  social  order ;  iand 
as  dndeavouritig  to  spread  their  doctrine  by  violence 
and  frand.  These  horrid  principles  and  practices 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Waldenses,  or  the  first 
filiations  from  them.  But,  in  the  course  of  time, 
some  portions  even  of  these  seein  to  have  atdopted, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  obnoxious  principle^ 
that  right  to  dominion,  proprietorship,  and  ihajgis- 
tracy,  in  church  and  state,  iis  founded  ifa  gface, 
and  that  the  right  to  them  ceases,  where  grace  is 
lost.  The  aufliority  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  the  increasing  diffusion  of  learning,  and  of  the 
light  which  always  accompanies  it,  showed  ihfe  foHy 
and  perniciousnes&  of  these  opinibnB :  the  cohtrd- 
versies,  generated  by  the  refdrtnation,  took  ^  dif- 
ferent turn: — but  even  in  these,  as  among  John 
Knox  and  his  primitive  disciples^  something  of  the 
kind  is  too  often  discernible. 

li^ed  dearer  to  the  period  of  these  df cfiits,  and  conMilted 
original  authors.— -The  i;  ith  b6ok  of  die  Varifttioiis  is  dedioatbd 
to  the  saine  ^abject,  and  abotmds  in  excellent  diBtter,>kiid 
vigorous  argument:  but  the>  poleliti&is  sbmettmes' too*<dis^ 
cemibb.  It  is  tb  be  WlahM  thafwe^faBd'the-wttrfe  ai'^ome 
Albigensian  or  MFald^nsian,  Vho'  rektted  tiie  hiMfiry-  of  his 
o^  p)uty« 
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X.  9. 

t 

JUwrh^^i^  Publications  duritj^g  this  period, 

i^  his  "  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
"  Ages  */' — Mr.  HaUam  has  accurately  described 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  the  time  to  which 
this  chapter  relates : — "  The  rich  envied  and 
"  Ipng^d  to  plunder  the  estates  of  the  superior 
"  clergy ;  the  poor  learned  from  the  Waldenses,  and 
"  other  sectaries,  to  deem  such  opulence  incompa- 
"  tible  with  the  character  of  evangelical  ministers : 
**  the  itinerant  minstrels  invented  tales  to  satirize 
"  vicious  priests,  which  a  predisposed  multitude 
"  ej^gerly  swallowed/' 

The  most  important  of  these  s^tiru^al  poems  is 
^'  The  Visions  of  Pierce  Plo^i^nan,"  published  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
attributed  to  Robert  Langland,  a  secular  priest  and 
felk))v  of  Oriel  college  in  Oxford ;  it  consists  of  a 
series  pf  visions,  which  happened  to  the  poet,  as  he 
slept  on  the  Malvern  hills  in  Worcestershire.  In 
strong  allegoric  painting,  he  describes  a  multitude 
of  corruptions  and  superstitious  practices,  which  he 
charges  on  the  clergy.  "  Pierce  the  Ploughman^s 
**  Creed,"  is  generially  subjoined  to  the  Visions. 
The  author  feigns  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
^r^ed;  he  applies  for  instruction  to  the  four  reli- 
gious orders, — the  grey-friars  of  St.  Francis,  the 
jb|ack-friars  of  St  Dominic,  the  Carmelites .  and 

■ 

*  Chap,  vii.— fH  work  of  research  and  observation. 
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Augustinians.  Each  advises  him  to  beware  of  the 
other,  but  none  gives  him  the  instruction  he  solicits ; 
this,  at  length  he  receives  from  Piei'ce  a  poor 
ploughman,  who  resolves  his  doubts,  and  instructs 
him  in  the  principles  of  religion.  The  writer  was 
evidently  a  follower  of  Wickliffe,  and .  mentions 
him  with  honour. 

Before  the  appearance  of  either  of  these  works, 
William,  called  from  his  native  place,  of  Occam  in 
Surrey,  a  fellow  of  Merton  college  in  Oiford,  arch*' 
deacon  of  Stow  in  Lincoln,  a  friar  mmor  and  defi- 
nitor  of  the  whole  order  of  St.  Francis,  had  attackied 
the  claim  of  the  popes  to  the  deposing  power,  by 
A  Dialogue  between  aXnight  and  a  Gierke  con- 
cerning the  Power  spiritual  and'temporal,''  after- 
wards printed  by  Berthelet  with  the  privilege  of 
Henry  the  eighth*  The  whole  of  it  is  transcribedT 
into  the  celebrated  ^^Songe  du  Vergier,"  ascribed 
to  Raoul  de  Presles,  who  lived  in  the  rfeign"  of 
Charles  the  fifth,  in  France*.  Posterior  in  date  to 
these  two  works,  but  written  on  the^ame  principles, 
is  ^*  Le  livre  appell6  Songe  du  vieux  Pelerin, 
*'  addressant  au  blanc  Faucon  k  bee  et  pi6z  dor6z, 
fait  par  Messire  Phelipe  de  Maisi^'e,  en  son 
etre,  chevalier  chancelier  de  Chippref  ;"  it  was 
published  about  the  year  I397;  and  has  often 
been  confounded  with  the  Songe  du  Vergier,  but  it 
is  quite  a  distind;  woirk. 

Wetsteiu^  i^  the  intrtoduction  to  his  edition  of  th^ 

*  S^  QldjrS's  lAbrariBxif  p.  5. 

t  See  the  DiiS^rtation  et  Analyse  in  Durande  de  Mailiane -s 
LiiM^rtes  deTEglitfe  Gti!6eme;toau  &  p-  504. 
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New  Testament,  mentions,  that,  in  the  dispute, 
which  the  Franciscans  had  with  pope  John  the 
twenty-second,  the  rebel  party  gave  that  explana- 
tion of  the  Revelations  which  makes  the  pope  anti- 
christ. Many  of  them  embraced  the  reformation, 
carrying  with  them  into  it  this  capuchin  discovery, 
Mosheim*  says  that  "  these  rebellious  Franciscans, 
^^  though  fanatical  and  superstitious  in  many  re- 
"  spects,  ■  deserve  nevertheless  an  eminent  rank 
"  among  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  the 
"  reformation :"  the  informed  reader,  probably,  will 
not  think  that  they  add  to  its  tides  of  honour. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  principles  of  the 
persons,  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that,  they  produced  a  considerable  degree 
of  fenpent.  "  The  minds  of  men,"  say«  caxdinal 
Julian,  in.  a  letter  to  pope  Eugenius  the  fourth, 
"  are  big  ,with  expectation  of  what  measures  will 
"  be  taken ;  and  are  ripe  for  something  tragical. 
'^  I  see  the  axe  is  at  the  root :  the  tree  begins  to 
*^  bend :  and  instead  of  propping  it,  whilst  we  may, 
*^  we  hasten  its  fall."  The  whole  of  this  letter, — 
a  copious  extract  from  which  is  given  by  Bossuet, 
in  the  first,  pages  of  his  Variations, — ^is  inserted  in 
the  works  of ,  j3Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope, 
under  the  name  of  Pius  the  second.  It  is  a  remarkr 
able  monument  of  political  foresight,  and  deserves 
the  perusal  of  the  readerf* 

*  Ecc.  Hist.  Centxiii.  part.  ii.  eh-s,  note  (m), 
t  The  Commeiitaire  da  chevalier  Folard  sur  Polybe,  pub- 
lished in  17^7,  contains  the  following  prediction,  equally 
remarkable,  of  the  French  revolution:— ^'<  A  conspiracy  is 
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CHAP.  XI. 

henry  the  eighth. 
Commencement  of  the  reformation- 

While  the  general  spirit  of  the  public  wiis  in 
the  state,  which  we  have  described,  a  circuHistaidice 
took  place,  which  iiranediately  led  to  the  reforriia- 
tion.  Pope  Leo  the  tenth  published  a  GeneJral 
Indulgence,  and  employed  several  persons  to  preach 
and  distribute  it  among  the  faithfiil. 

The  charge  of  doing  this  in  the  electorate  6f 
Saxony,  he  committed  to  Albert,  archbishop  <SP 
Mentz  aiid  Magdeburgh,  This  prelate  employed 
on  the  occasion,  Johii  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar, 
ignorant  and  insolent;  bui  possessing  no  small 
share  of  popular  eloquence.  The  teims,  in  whtct 
he  described  the  indulgences,  and  annbunced'A^iir 
effects,  excited  general  disgust. 

The  celebrated  Martin  Luther  Wias,  at  this  ISiti^y 
professor  of  theology  iii  the  univerfeify  of  w  ftt^ifr- 
berg,  on  the  Elbe.  He  had  takeli  the  degtee  of 
doctor,  and  possessed  great  reputation  aiid  fiutho- 

'^  actually  forming  in  Europe,  by  tnexns  at  onee  60  sab^eanA 
'^  e£Bcacious,  that  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  come  into  the  world 
<<  thirty  years  later,  to  witness  its  liesult.  It  mukt  be  con- 
*^  fessed,  that  the  scj^vereigns  df  Europe  w^r  veiy  bad  specta- 
*'  cles.  Hie  proofs  of  it  tire  mdthematicaVif  iitieh'prooft  ever 
**  were,  of  a  -cc^Bs^racy ." 
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irity.  In  the  SKxst  explicit  and  bold  language,  h^ 
h^ap^ed  in  th^  great  church  of  that  city,  both 
ags^inj^t  the  indulgences  and  the  manner  in  which 
th^y  were  dispensed.  In  September  1517,  h^ 
published  ninety-^ye  propositions,  expressing  his 
^e^tiin^nts  respecting  them.  These  were  universally 
res^,  and  produced  the  greatest  sensation.  The 
notioo^^  which  they  conveyed,  and  the  ccmse- 
quenpe^  to  which  they  evidently  led,  alarmed  th^ 
^ee  qf  Rome.  3o,me  attempts  were  made  to  silence 
and  pacify  Lu^ther.  Tetzel  was  condemned ;  and 
soon  aftenf  ards,  loaded  w|th  general  detestation, 
died  of  grief  and  despair.  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  knigfal^ 
a  p^rsoii  of  learning)  prudeace  and  address,  was 
then  employed  by  the  Roman  pontiff  to  confer  :with 
l^iih^r.  The  confereojee$  seem  to  have  been  con- 
d]i^<^ed  in  a  majin^,  which  promised  an  amicablf 
Sj^ement;  but,  b^forie  ihey  came  to  a  concl^sion9 
I^  issu.^d  ft  bull,  dated  the  25th  June  1520.  In 
)^  me)mQr9*bl|^  document,  he  solefDnly  condemned 
fcgrtfTrone  proposition's,  extraiCted  ^om  the  writings 
fyfljjjAk^x;  ordered  his  writings  to  be  burnt,  an^ 
smtmoA^  him,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  rel?^  l^s  errors  ii^ithin  sixty  days.  The  sixty 
dayp  eDipired  without  any  retractation, — and  it  was 
geperdtly  understood,  that  the  pope  was  proceed- 
ing to  issue  a  formal  sentence  of  excommunication. 
To  anticipate  it,  the  reformer,  on  the  1 9th  of  De- 
cember 1520,  caused  a  pile  of  wood  to  be  erected 
without  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Wittemberg ;  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude  of 
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people  of  all  ranks  aiid. orders,  coimnitted  to  {ke 
flames,  both  the  bull^  which  had  been  published 
against  him,  and  those  parts  of  the  decretals  and 
cbnons,  which  particularly  •  related  to  the  pc>pe's 
jurisdiction.  By  this  proceeding,  Luther  fotmally 
withdrew  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  see 
of  Rome.  On  the  6th  of  the  following  month  of 
January,  the  pope  issued  a  second  bull,  pronounc- 
ing Luther  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  excommunicat- 
ing him.  Some  time  afterwarfs,  in  the  execution 
of  the  bull,  he  appointed  Luthers  books  to  be  btimt 
at  Rome.  Luther,  by  way  of  retaliation,  assembled 
all  the  professors  and  students  of  the  university  of 
Wittemberg,  caused  a  fire  to  be  lighted,  and  caSt 
the  bull  of  excommunication  into  the  flames. 

He  proceeded  to  attack  other  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Justification^ 
and  the  efiicacy  of  the  sacraments,  were  the  objects 
of  his  hostility.  **  The  justification  of  a  sinner,^' 
to  use  his  own  language,  ^'  was  the  principle  and 
"  source,  firom  which  all  his  doctrines  flowed.^ 
So  great,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  importance  of 
l3us  article  of  faith,  that  he  thought  himself  war- 
ranted in  asserting,  that,  "  while  the  doctrine  upoii 
"  it  was  pure,  there  would  be  no  jeason  to  fear, 
"  either  schism  or  division;  but  that,  if  the  true 
"  doctrine  of  justification  were  once  altered,  it 
"  would  be  impossible  to  oppose  error,  or  stop  the 
"  progress  of  fanaticism*." 

*  Lutheri  Opera,  ed.  Jenae,  1561,  torn.  tI.  p.  13;  torn.  iii. 
p.  189. 
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In  the  historical  and  literary  account  of  the  for- 
mularies, confessions  of  faith,  or  s3nnbolic  books, 
of  the  roman-catholic,  Greek,  and  principal  protes- 
tant  churches,  written  by  the  author  of  these  pages, 
-the  reader  will  find  a  very  accurate  statement, 
drawnup  by  fatfi^er  Scheffinaker,  a  Jesuit  of  Stras- 
bourg,  of  the  difference  between  the  roman-catho- 
lic and  the  Lutheran  churches  concerning  this 
iihportant  article. 

-With  respect  to  the  sacraments,  the  catholic 
church  believes  them  to  be  seven, — baptism/  con- 
firmation, penance,  the  eucharist,  holy  orders,  ex- 
treme unction,  and  matriihony:  Luther  confined 
them  to  two, — baptism  and  the  eucharist.  Inopposi^ 
tion  to  the  catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
he  contended,  that,  inihe  sacramental  elemensts/lhe 
bread  and  wine,  and  the  body  arid:blood/of  Ghriist, 
existed  together. ''  When  the  language  of  the  epis- 
tle of  St.  James  was  oppoised  to  his;  doctrine' on 
the  subject  of  justification,'  he  :'absolutely  denied  its 
authenticity.  .     .  ;^ 

This  short /acc6ttnt  of  the.  principal  religious 
tenets,  in  which  the  Lutheran '  differs  firom  the 
catholic  church,  "was '  necessary^  and  will  •  isuffi^e 
forthe  object  of  the  present  pages;       . 
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CHAP.  xn. 

HENRY  THE  EIGHTH  RECEIVES  FROM  THE  POPE 
THE   TITLE   OF    DEFENDER   OF   THE.  FAITH. 

1521. 

At  this  time,  the  throne  of  England  wajs  filled  by^ 
Henry  the  jeighth.  He  wm  zealously  B;ttached  to 
the  roman-catholic  faith;  and  the  theological 
opinions  of  Luther  no  sooner  found  their  way  into 
his  dominionfiy  than  Ihey  were  marked  by  the 
monardi^s  indignation.  He  had  been  originally 
designed  for  the  church;  and,  on  that  account, 
had  leceived  an  eaily  tincture  of  scholastic  era- 
.dition.  He  particularly  venerated  die  writings  of 
•St  Thomas  of  Aquin.  Most  historians  reoaark, 
dhat  his  dislike  of  Luther  was  much  increased  by 
tdie  contemptuous  term^,  in  which  IJbe  refc^mer 
spoke  of  that  voluminous  father.  The  monardi 
had  also  a  taste  for  daasicai  leanaii^,  and  was  a 
fwtnn  admirer  of  pure  laAinify :  he  loved  the  con- 
scooTBalion  of  likterary  men;  was  often  the  suiajieotof 
their  adulation ;  and  to  him,  many  of  them  dedi- 
cated their  works.  "  Learning,"  says  Erasmus, 
"  would  triumph,  if  we  had  such  a  prince  at  home, 
^*  as  England  has.  The  king  is  not  unlearned ; 
"  and  has  a  sharp  wit.  He  openly  protects  litera- 
"  ture,  and  imposes  silence  upon  brawlers."  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered,  that  the  spirit  of 
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feilithoTship  should  fall  upon  the  monarch ;  or  that 
he  should  choose,  for  his  subject,  a  theological 
ih^me.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  bishop  Fisher,  and  others,^ 
are  said  to  have  assisted  him,  in  the  dompositioA 
of  this  work.  It  was  written  in  Latin,  and  intituled 
Assertio  Sepiem  SaCramentotUm  adterms  Lutherum ; 
which  may  be  translated,  The  Defence  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments  against  Luther:  it  was  paiticut^ty 
opposed  to  Luther's  treatise,  De  Captivitate  Baby- 
fonicd.  It  is  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  the  tenth ;  and 
treats,  under  separate  heads,  of  the  eucharist, 
penance,  satisfaction,  confirmation,  matrimony,  holy 
of  dens,  and  extreme  unction.  It  is  written  with 
order  and  perspicuity,  and  with  such  force  trf  ft^u- 
meht,  that  Mr.  Collier  *  says,  that  **  the  king  h^4 
"  the  better  of  the  controversy,  and  was,  generally 
"  speaking,  the  sounder  divine  ; — siqperior  to  hk 
"  adversary  in  the  vigor  ^nd  propriety  of  his  style, 
"  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  learning  of  his 
*'  quotations." — He  adds,  that  "  his  manner  was 
"  not  altogether  unexceptionable ;  and  that  he 
^^  leant  too  much  on  his  character ;  argued  in  his 
"garter  robes;  and  wrote,  as  Were,  with  his 
"  sceptre.''  It  is  observable,  that  the  terms,  in 
which  Henry  expressed  himself,  respecting  the 
mipremacy  of  the  pope,  were  stronger  than  sir 
Thomas  More  thought  it  prudent  for  him  tb  use. 
"  I  inbved  the  king'is  higteiess,"  says  srir  Tho^Jftts, 
in  his  Letter  to  Cromw^B,  "either  toleave  out  that 
"point,  or  else  to  touch  it  more  slenderly;  for 
*^  donbt  of  some  things,  as  might  bsip  to  Jall  ^ia 

*  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  'p.  17. 
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"  question  between  his  highness  and  some  pope  :^ 
"  as  betwieen  princes  and  popes,  diverse  times; 
"have' done:  whereurito  his  highness  answered 
"  me,  that  *  he  would,  in  nowise,  minish;  in  that 
"matter*."', 

His  majesty  sent  by  doctor  Clarke,  dean  of 
Windsor,  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  a  copy  of  his 
work,  sumptuously  bound,  to  pope  Leo  the  tenth, 

*  One  of  the  passages,  which  drew  the  suggestion  mentioned 
in  the  text  from  sir  Thomas  More,  is  said  to  be  the  following : 
*^  Luther  cannot  deny  but  that  all  the  faithful  christian 
**  churches  at  this  day  do  acknowledge  and  reverence  the  holy 
'^  see  of  Rome  as  their  mother  and  primate,  &c.  And  if  this 
*^  acknowledgment  is  grounded  neither  on  divine  nor  human 
**  law,  how  hath  it  taken  so  great  and  general  a  root?  How 
'^  was  it  admitted  so  universally  by  all  Christendom  ?  When 
*^  began  it,  how  grew  it  to  be  so  great  ? — Yea,  and  the  Greek 
^'  church  also,  though  the  empire  was  passed  to  that  part,  we 
'^  shall  find  that  she  acknowledged  the  primacy  of  the  sam^ 
**  Roman  church,  but  only  when  she  was  in  schism.  Whereas 
"  Luther  so  impudently  doth  affirm  that  the  pope  hath  his 
'^  primacy  by  no  right,  neither  divine  nor  human,  but  only  by 
'<  force  and  t3rranny.  I  do  wonder  how  the  mad  fellow  could 
^*  hope  to  find  his  readers  so  simple  or  blockish,  as  to  believe 
'^  that  the  bishop  of  Romd,  being  a  priest  unarmed,  alone, 
**  without  temporal  force  or  right,  either  divine  or  human,  (as 
'^  he  supposed)  should  be  able  to  get  authority  over  so  many 
<<  bishops  his  equals^  throughout  so  many  and  different  nations, 
<'  so  &r  off  from  him,  and  so  little  fearing  his  temporal  power  i 
^^'or  that  so  many  people,  cities,  kingdoms,  commonwealths, 
^'  provinces  and  nations,  would  be  so  prodigal  of  their  own 
*^  liberty,  as  to  subject  themselves  to  a  foreign  priest^  (as  now 
'^  so  many  ages  they  have  done,)  or  to  give  such  authority 
*^  over  themselves,  if  he  had  no  right  thereunto  at  all  ?'' — 
See  Dodd's  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p,  95,  from  which  the 
passage  is  transcribed. 
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At  jBt  solemn  ass^\)ly  of  cardinals,  the  ambassador, 
after  a  set  speech;  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  his 
holiness.  The  pope  received  it  most  graciously ; 
expressed  himself  in  high  terms  of  praise,  of  liie 
2eal  and  learning  of  the.  royal  author,  and  caused 
the  copy  to  be  deposited,  with  great  ceremony,  in 
the  Vatican.  By  a  bull,  dated  the  following  Octor 
ber,  he  conferred  on  the  king  the  title  of  "  Defenr 
"  der  of  the  FSBiith ;"  and  "ordered  all  the  faithful 
^^  in  Christ,  in  their  verbal  and  written  addresses 
"  to  the  monarch,  to  add,  after  the  word  ^  king,' 
"  the  words,  '  Defender  of  the  Faith.' "  With  this 
hbnour  his  majesty  was  extremely  gratified. 

But  neither  the  arguments,  nor  the  rank  of  his 
royal  adversary,  nor  the  title  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  pope,  dismayed  Luther :  he  published  a  repjy; 
replete  with  arrogance,  and  the  foulest  abuse*. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Luther  apologised  to  the 
king,  for  the  style  of  his  letter.     He  seems,  by  his 

*  Some  of  his  expressions  we.ittsert,  in  the  words  of  the 
text :  for  an  English  reader  would  not  endure  a  tralisbtion 
of  them. — "  Hoc  agit  inquietus  Satan,  ut  nos  a  scriptttris 
*^  avocet,  per  sceleratos  Henricos,  et  sacrilegos  Thomistas. 
^  Hsec  sunt  robora  nostra,  adversus  quas  obmutescere  co- 
*<  guntur  Henrici,  Thomistae,  papistae,  et  quidquid  est  fkcis; 
^*  sentinas,  et  latrinas,  impiorum,  et  sacrilegorum .  ejusniodi. 
'<  Indolgfiodum  asset,  si  huinano  mpre.  erraret ;  nunc,  qoum 
prudens,  et  sciens,  mendacia  componat  adyeraus  mei  regis 
majestatem  in  coelis,  damnabilis  putredo  est,  et  vermes, 
jus  mihi  erit,  pro  meo  rege,  majestatem  Anglicanam,  luto  et 
stercore  conspergere ;  et  coronam  is  tarn,  blasphemiam  in 
**  Christum,  pedibus  conculcare." 


u 
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^fidlogyy  to  xlisco^ejT,  that  he  had  di^tt  s^ne  hop^Je 
ef  die  moiiarch's  favouriag  the  reformation.  But 
he  expresses  hdoiself,  in  sev^ere  language,  concero- 
mg  the  pope  and  cardinal  Wolsey ;  and  the  read^' 
ivill  think,  he  was  ja  bad  politician,  in  those  p^^ 
of  his  letter,  in  which  he  intimates,  that  his  majestgr 
was  not  the  real  author  of  his  work :  this,  certainly, 
was  touching  the  king  in  a  very  tender  part. 

The  king  ^returned  an  answer ;  but  it  was  not,  in 
general,  written  in  those  terms  which  were  cal- 
culated to  please  Luther.  Henry  imputes  the 
troubles  of  Germany  to  the  ymtings  oi  the  re- 
former, and  exhorts  him  to  retire  from  the  wodd; 
to  quit  his  engag^n^ents  .with  :the  nun,  whom  he 
had  married,  and  to  spend  iihe  ceinaiilder  of  his 
life  in  discipline  and  pensmce.  In  reply  to  thtatt 
part  of  Luther  s  wodc,  in  which  he  iatiniates,  that 
his  majesty's  work  was  writtai  by  others,  the  royal 
author  ^ys,  ^^  and  although  ye  &yne  yourselfe  to 
"  thynke  my  booke  not  my^  owne,  but,  to  my  re- 
"buke,  (^  it  lyH^th  you  to  affyrme),  put  on  by 
'^  subtell  «ophisters ;  yet,  it  is  well  knowne  for 
*'  m3me,  and  I,  for  myne,  avouch  it."  The  style  of 
Henry's  answer  provoked  Luther  exceedingly :  he 
declared,  he  would  throw  away .  no  more  civilities 
upon  him. 

It  remains  to  observe,  on  the  subject  of  this  con- 
troversy, that,  in  1523,  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester^ 
entered  the  lists,  by  a  work  against  Luther,  intituled, 
"  Assertionis  Lutheranae  Confutatio."  Henry  w'a? 
extremely  pleased  with  it ;  and,  by  letters  patent, 


conferred  <Pti  the  piteltfte,  the  ^^cdtunve  rig^it  df 
prtaSing  it,  during  the  course  of  three  yeats*. 

Henry's  work  is  still  preserved  in  the  V^aticseasi 
library.  The  following  verses  are  sut]gokied  ix>  H; 
and  the  name  of  the  monarch  is  written  under  them 
with  his  own  hand. 

Anglorum  rex  HeBticus,  LeoMaxime,  mittit 
Hoc  opus,  et  fidei  testem,  et  amicitiae« 

The  bull,  by  which  Leo  granted  the  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  to  Henry,  is  still  preserved  in 

P  The  first  edition  of  ttre  work  <of  Henry  the  eighth  b  in 
particular  request.  It  is  intituled  ^*  Assertio  Septem  Sacra- 
^^'^nentorokn  adoersus  Martin.  Ikitheru,  &c.  ^Apud  iidytain 
^*  vrbem  Londinum  in  aerdibus  Pynsonianjs.  An.  m.d,xxu 
^  qoarto  Idus  Julij.  Cum  privilegio  a  rege  indulto."  quarto. 
The  earl  Spencer  possesses  a  magnificent  copy  of  it,  upon 
vellum,  splendidly  illuminated. — A  collection,  containijig;^ 
ifit;  the  ispeech  of  Dr.  Clarke,  when  he  detivbred  the  work  to 
the  pQpe ;  fidly.  The  answer  of  the  pope ;  ddly.  The  hull.qf 
the  pQpe,  confirming  the  work ;  4thly.  A  summary  of  the 
indulgences,  granted  to  the  readers  of  it ;  5thly.  The  royal 
book,  Ubelliis  "regius;  and  6thly.  The  letter  of  the  king  to  the 
^Qfk^of  Sastoiiy^«--'W&d  printed  by  Pynson,  in  the  saihe^year ; 
and  reprinted  at  Strasbourg  in  the  following  year,  wiibia 
preface  by  Erasmus.  The  letter  of  Henry  the  eighth  to 
liUther  was  printed  by  Pjmson,  bdth  in  English  and  Latin.--* 
This  aeconut  of  the  editions*  of  these  works  is  taken  fromTXty 
^DibdmV  Typographical  Antiquities,  toI.  ii.  p.  484  et  <«e^. 
The  fullest  account  of  the  proceedings  at  fiome,*  respecting 
the  work  of  Henry,  is  to  be  found  in  cardinal  Pallavicini's 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  An  elaborate  discussion  of 
the'whde  transactfon  is  to  foe  found  in  Disputatio  circularis 
d£  titulo  Defensoris  fldei,— a  Joh.  Christophero  Mdjeto 
Cuzeisavia— Franco-^'Altdorfil  170&. 
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the.  Britifiji  Mulieum  *.,  It  was  confirmed  two  years 
afterwards  by  Clement  the  seventh  f,  and  was  re- 
called by  the  bull  of  Paul,  issued  in  1535  and  pro- 
intdgated  in  1 53  8,  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  mention;  but  the  act  passed  in  1543,  "for  the 
"  ratification  of  his  majesty's  style,"  declares  it  to  be 
thenceforth  united  and  annexed  for  ever  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  England :  thus  the  kings  of  Ekigland 
bear  the  title,  not  under  the  papal  grants,  but  under 
an  act  of  the  British  legislature  J.  ^       ^ 

CHAP.  XIII.     *       ^ 

THE    DIVQRP.E,  9F    HENRY   THE    EIGHTH    FRO^f 

QUEEN    KATHARINE. 

»533- 

iHB  subject  of  these  pages : neither  requires:nor 
admits  of.  more  than  I.  A  short  menti<mof  the 
trani^actions  which  attended  jthis  interesting  events 

IL  Some  observations  on  the  lawfulness .  of  the 

•       •      •  •  '  -       . 

.fl&arriage  of  Henry  the  eighth  with  queen  Katharine : 
III.  Some  accouiiit  of  the  sentence,  pronounced  by 

*  It  is  copied  in  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  part  i.  c.  5  pand 
BjFmer's  Joodera,  torn.  xiii.  p^  75$:  he  gives  a  &c  .simile 
eograying  of  it,~a  letter  is  inserted  in  the  Report  on  Public 
.Records,.  App.  p.  6. 

t  Rym.  Foed.  torn.  xiv.  fol.  14. 

t  See  Mr.Luders's  learned  article  in  the  British  Archa^o- 
Jogia,  vol.  xix.  p.  1 .     It  contains  much  curious  information 
on  the  subject,  and  the  styles  of  the  most  christian  king  of 
V  France  and  the  most  catholic  king  of  Arragon. 
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Clement  the  seventh  for  its  validity :  IV.  And  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  ratifying  the  divorce  and 
ei^tablishing  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne 
Boleyn, 

XIIL   1. 

Principal  Events  in  tlie  History  of  the  Divorce  of 

Henry  the  eighth. 

Marutage  T^ith  the  widow  of  a  deceased  bro- 
ther, is  prohibited  in  Leviticus*  :  the  same  prohi- 
bition is  afterwards  repeated  in  it  f,  with  a  denuncia- 
tion that  the  marriage  should  be  unfruitftil.  This 
denunciation  imported,  not  that  God  would  miracu- 
lously prevent  the  parents  from  having  offspring; 
but,  that  the  children  should  not  be  entitled  to  tibe 
rights  of  heirship ;  so  that,  in  a  civil  sense,  the 
parents  would  be  childless.  This  was  the  general 
rule :  Moses  excepted  from  it  the  case  where  the 
deceased  brother  left  no  child:}; :  in  that  case,  the 
legislator  not  only  permitted  but  commanded,  as  a 
civil  duty,  the  next  brother  to  marry  the  widow, 

Henry  was  in  this  situation:  on  the  14th  of 
Norember  1501,  Katharine,  the  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  Spain,  was  married  to  prince  Artibir, 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  seventh.  The  prince 
di^d.in  the  following  April.  Soon  after  his  de- 
cease, it  was  agreed  by  both  parents  that  Katharine 
should  be  espoused  to  prince  Henry.  Her  pre- 
vious marriage  was  a  canonical  impediment ;  as, 
undeE  the  christian  dispensation,  marriages,  within 

*  xviii.  €.  t  XX.  16.  X  Deut.  xxv.  9. 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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the  degrees  prohibited  by  Leviticus,  were  uidaw- 
ful,  and  the  exception  of  the  case,  where  ike  de- 
ceased brother  had  died  childless,  was  not  ad- 
mitted. The  canonical  impediment  was,  however, 
removed  by  a  bull  of  dispensation  from  Julius  the 
second,  dated  the  26th  of  December  1503.  Soon 
after  it  was  obtained,  the  contract  was  signed: 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  when  prince  Henry 
arrived  at  a  sufficient  age,  it  was  annulled: — 
Henry  the  seventh  died  on  the  7th  of  April  1 509 : 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  the  eighth  j 
the  marriage  between  him  and  Katharine  was, 
with  the  full  consent  of  both  parties,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  the  council  of  state,  solemnized,  on  the 
3d  of  the  foUowiijg  June.  The  queen  had  several 
miscarriages,  and  some  children,  who  were  bom 
alive,  but  died  almost  immediately;  and  one 
daughter,  Mary,  who  lived  to  inherit 4he  crown. 

The  king  seems,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  ex- 
pressed scruples  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  the 
fiiafriage,  about  the  year  1527.  The  pope's  com- 
mission, (authorizing  cardinal  Wolsey,  in  conjunc*- 
ifidn  with'  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  any 
other  bishop,  to  examine,  juridically,  the  validity 
of  the  marriage,  and  the  dispensations  on  which 
it  was  founded,)  is  dated  on  the  r3th  of  April  1528. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  in  the  following  year,  Ae 
pope  annulled,  by  his  bull,  the  power  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  evoked  the  cause  to  Rome.  On 
the  23d  of  May  1533,  Cr^n^mer,  then  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  declared  the  marriage  null.  In  the 
following  November,  Henry  publicly  married  Anne 
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Bole]rn.  One  child,  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen 
of  England,  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  On 
the  23d  of  May  1534,  the  pope  pronounced  Ae 
marriage  between  Henry  and  Katharine  to  be 
valid.  On  the  6th  of  January  1536,  Katharine 
died. 

XIII.  2. 

Observations  on  the  Laivfulness  oftJie  Marriage  of  Henry 
the  eighth  with  queen  Katharine, 

The  circumstance  of  the  lawfulness,  according 
to  the  christian  dispensation,  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween Henry  and  Katharine, — considering  it  as 
the  abstract  question  of  a  marriage  between  a  bro^ 
ther  and  the  widow  of  his  brother, — was  certainly 
attended  with  considerable  difficulties'^.  The  un- 
lawfulness of  such  a  marriage,  by  the  injunctions  in 
the  Levitical  law,  admitted  of  no  doubt :  but,  were 
these  injunctions  of  the  Levitical  law  adopted  by  the 
christian  code  ?  if  they  were, — ^then,  besides  being  a 
rale  of  the  christian  ceconomy,  were  they  also  a  rule 
of  thenatural  law?  if  they  were, — '^ould  they  admit 
of  dispensation  ?  On  each  of  these  points,  opinions, 
were  divided.  It  is  certain,  that  doubts  had  been 
entertained  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage,  be- 
fc^e  Henry's  scruples  provoked  the  discussion. 
Thid  is  evident  from  several  circumstances: 
1.  Henry  the  seventh  caused  prince  Henry,  as 

*  The  principal  arguments  on  each  side  of  the  question 
may  be  seen  in  Dupln's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  16th 
century,  book  ii.  c.  3& 

L   2 
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soon  as  he  came  of  age,  to  enter  a  protest  against' 
it  ;-^2,  and^  on  his  death-bed,  charged  the  prince  * 
not  to  make  the  alliance: — 3.  At  the  council  held 
upon  'it,  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  seventh, 
some  members,  particularly  Wareham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  declared,  at  first,  against  it : — 4. 
When  the  espousal  of  the  princess  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  with  Charles  the  fifth,  was  pro- 
posed to  the  states  of  Castille,  they  objected  to  it 
the  doubts  which  were  entertained  of  the  validity 
of  Henry's  marriage  with  Katharine : — 5.  When 
the  negotiations  were  opened  with  France,  for  be- 
trothing thie  princess  Mary  to  Francis  the  first,  or 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  bishop  of  Tarbe,  the 
French  ambassador,  made  the  same  objection  :^— 
6.  And,  although  the  unlawfiil  practices,  which 
were  used  in  order  to  prevail,  both  on  commu- 
nities and  on  individuals,  to  pronounce  in  favour 
of  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage,  detract  greafly' 
from  their  weight,  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  that ' 
several,  who  objected  to  it,  were  men  of  worth  and ' 
learning.  The  better  opinion,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  favourable  td  the  marriage.— It  is 
observable  that,  when  the  English  prelates  were 
convened  in  1527,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  di- 
vorce, they  came  to  no  resolution  on  the  merits  of 
the  case,  but  agreed,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  to  take  it  into  their 
deliberation*. 

The  generality  of  those,  who  pronounced  for  its 
validity,  grounded  their  opinion  upon  the  suppo- 

*  Collier's  Ecc.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  book  i.-  p.  124. 
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sition,  that  the  marriage  between  prince  Arthur 
and  Katharine  had  not  been  consummated*.  At 
the  hearing  of  the  cause,  evidence  was  adduced  to 
prove  the  consummation:  but  the  assertion  of 
Katharine  before  the  king,  and  the  legates,  at  the 
hearing  of  the  cause, — that  her  virgin  honour  was 
unstained,  when  the  monarch  received  her  to  his 
bed;  her  solemn  and  aflfecting  appeal  to  Henry 
himself,  for  the  truth  of  her  declaration,  and  his 
not  denying  it> — added  to  her  high  character,  and 
exemplary  conduct  through  life,  to  which  the  mo- 
narch himself  bore  repeated  testimony, — :leave,  in 
the  writer  s  opinion,  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  her 
allegation  f. 

*  The  brief  of  pope  Julius  the  second  which  granted  the  dis- 
pensation for  the  miarriage  of  Henry  with  Katharine,  recites 
their  petition  for  the  dispensation  to  the  holy  see.  From  his 
recital  it  appears  that  the  consummation  of  her  marriage  with 
Arthur  was  mentioned  in  the  petition  in  ambiguous  terms, 
"  forsan  camalicopuld  cognovissetis/'— -Dodd,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 

t  Those,  who  wish  to  examipe  the  detail  of  this  important 
event  in  English  history,  should,  besides  the  authors  usually 
consulted,  peruse  Le  Grand's  *'  Histoire  du  Divorce  de 
/<  Henry  VIII.  roi  d'Angleterre  et  de  Catharine  d'Arragon, 
''  ayec  la  Defense  de  Sanderus ;  la  Refutation  des  deux  pre- 
'^  mitres  livres  de  THistoire  de  la  Reformation  de  M.  Burnet : 
**  et  les  Preuves.  Paris,  3  vols.  8vo.  1688;" — ^and  Dodd's 
Ecdesiastical  History,  book  i.  art.  3. 
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XIII.  3. 

Sentence  pronounced  by  Clement  the  seventh  for  the 
validity  of  the  Marriage  of  Henry  the  eighth  with 
Katharine. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  on  the  1 5th  of  July 
1529,  Clement  the  seventh,  who  then  filled  the 
papal  chair,  evoked  the  cause  of  the  divorce  to 
Rome.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  cause  appeared 
to  verge  to  a  conclusion.  The  pope,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Francis  the  first,  then  gave  his  solemn 
assurance,  that,  if  Henry  would  send  a  proxy  to 
Rome,  and  submit  his  cause  to  the  holy  see,  he 
would  appoint  commissioners  to  meet  at  Cambray, 
and  pronounce  a  final  sentence.  Bellay,  bishop 
of  Paris,  was  sent  by  Francis  to  the  English  mo-^ 
narch,  to  apprise  him  of  this  circumstance,  and 
to  exhort  him  to  submission.  The  prelate  reached 
London  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and,  early 
in  the  following  February,  arrived  at  Rome,  with 
such  an  answer  as  Francis  had  suggested.  But 
the. answer  was  verbal ;  and  the  pope  required  a 
written  agreement  to  the  same  purport,  signed  by 
Henry  himself,  and  promised  that,  on  its  receipt, 
the  proceeding,  which  was  required,  should  taJce 
place.  Messengers  were  accordingly  sent,  and  a 
day  was  appointed  for  their  return.  Every  thing 
then  seemed  to  prognosticate  an  amicable  conclu- 
sion. Raini6,  the  French  agent  at  Rome,  was 
persuaded,  that  Henry  would  gain  his  cause,  and 
expressed  himself  to  this  efieci;  in  a  dispatch  to 
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tlxe.  grand-master,  Montmoreni^y.  But  the  courier, 
who  carried  the  king's  written  promise,  was  de- 
tained beyond  the  day  appointed,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  such  intelligence  had  been  brought  to 
Rome,  as  induced  the  pope  to  believe,  that  no 
courier  was  to  be  expected.  Upon  this,  a  con- 
sistory was  assembled,  and  the  pope  pronounced 
sentence  ;-declaring,  that  Ae-marriage  of  Henry 
with  Katharine  was  valid;  and  that  the  former 
should  incur  excommunication,  in  case  he  should 
refuse  to  adhere  to  it : — this  memorable  sentence 
was  pronounced  on  the  23d  of  March  1 534. 

From  the  letters  of  the  bishops  of  Paris  and 
Mascou,  cited  by  le  Grand*,  it  appears,  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  first  intelligence  of  the  sientence, 
those  prelates  waited  upon  his  holiness,  and  re- 
monstrated against  it ;  that  they  found  him  much 
concerned  at  the  step,  which,  he  said,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  take ;  and  that  h6  assured  them,  that, 
in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  many  cardinals,  he 
bad  suspended  the  signification  bf  the  sentence, 
until  the  ensuing  Easter.  It  must  be  added,  that 
if  the  courier  brought  with  him  any  written  docu- 
ment firom  England,  the  contents  of  it  were  never 
known.  On  the. other  hand, — if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration, that,  during  the  whole  of  this  stage  of 
the  business,  the  king  persisted  in  his  offensive 
measures,  and  even  enacted  several  laws,  destruc- 
tive of  papal  authority,  we  shall  find  no  reason  to 
believe  thsA  the  pope,  although  he  had  conducted 
himself  with  ever  so  great  moderation  and  temper^ 

*  Histoire  du  Divbroe,  vol.  i.  p.  971. 
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would  have  prevented  a  final  rupture.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that,  at  this  time,  Henry  considered  the 
pope's, decision  as  a  matter  of  great  indifference. 

The  pope's  decision  against  Henry,  particularly 
as  it  was  given  at  a  time  when  the  good  will  and 
services  of  the  monarch  were  of  some  importance 
to  his  holiness,  did  him  honour.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  his  great  obligations  to  Henry  were 
pressed  on  him, — "  I  know,"  said  Clement,  "  how 
"  much  I  owe  to  the  monarch;  but  I  must  never 
"  forget  that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  Him  by 
«  whom  monaxchs  reign*. 

XIIL  4. 

Act  of  Parliament  ratifying  the  Divorce,  and  confirming 
the  King's  Marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 

In  a  former  part  of  these  pages,  it  has  been  men- 
tioned, that  Cranmer  pronounced  the  marriage 
of  the  king  with  Katharine  to  have  been  invalid, 
and  that,  soon  after  the  passing  of  this  sentence, 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  solemnized. 
By  an  act. of  the.  25th  of  the  monarch's  reign, 
the  sentence  of  the  archbishop  was  ratified ;  and 
the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  confirmed.  The 
crown  was  limited  to  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  king's  right 
heirs.  An  oath  was  enjoined  in  favour  of  tiiis 
prder  of  succession,  under  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment, during  the  king's  pleasure.  It  is  observable, 
that  this  act  excluded  the  princess  Mary  from  the 

*  Dodd,  Hist,  book  i.  p.  81. 
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crown;  this  seems  to  have  been  contrary  to  the 
monarch's  avowed  intentions,  when  he  first  applied 
for  the  sentence  of  divorce. 

Queen  Katharine  did  not  long  survive  the  di- 
vorce: "All  our  historians,"  says  Mr.  Dodd*, 
**  agree  in  giving  her  the  best  of  characters :  she 
"  was  a  devout  and  exemplary  lady,  worked  much 
"  with  her  own  hands  among  her  women :  her 
"  severities  and  devotions,  which  were  known  to 
"  her  priests,  and  her  alms-deeds  joined  to  her 
"  misfortunes,  raised  a  high  esteem  of  her  in  all 
"  sorts  of  people.  It  is  further  said,  by  those  that 
"  that  were  in  the  secret  of  her  life,  that  she  rose 
"  to  midnight  prayers,  and  was  up  again  at  five ; 
"  that,  on  the  vigils  of  several  feasts,  she  lived 
"  wholly  on  bread  and  water ;  that  she  confessed 
"  her  sins  every  Wednesday  and  Friday ;  read  the 
"  saints  lives  every  afternoon  to  her  maids,  and 
"  was  firequent  in  prayer,  which  she  constantly 
"  performed  on  her  bare  knees.  Her  soul  was 
"  elevated  above  the  world,  which  appeared  by 
"  her  constancy  and  meekness  in  the  variety  of 
"  fortune.  Prosperity  did  not  corrupt  her,  nor 
"  adversity  deject  her;  and,  what  advantage  soever 
"  her  enemies  might  have  over  her  in  law  and  po- 
^^  litics,  she  far  surpassed  them  in  claims  of  a 
"  greater  corfcem." 

*  Dodd.  Hist,  book  i.  p.  89. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

HENRY   THE    EIGHTH    ASSUMES    THE    TITLE    OP 
SUPREME  H^AD  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 

1534- 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  until  the  period,  to  which  the  subject  now 
leads  the  writer,  his  majesty  gave  his  entire  confi- 
dence to  cardinal  Wolsey. — I.  The  character  of  that 
minister ;  II.  The  penalties  of  praemunire,  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  was  adjudged  to  have 
incurred  by  their  submission  to  his  legatine  autho- 
rily ;  III.  The  steps  taken  to  prepare  the  mind  of 
the  nation  for  his  majesty's  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy; IV.  And  the  legislative  acts,  by  which  it 
was  conferred  upon  him,  will  now  be  succinctly 

mentioned. 

» 

XIV.  1. 

Character  of  cardinal  Wolsey. 

To  this  distinguished  personage  his  contempo- 
iraries,  generally  speaking,  were  unjust.  The  splen- 
dour, with  which  he  was  surrounded,  made  him  an 
object  of  envy;  his  lofty  manners  created  him 
many  personal  enemies ;  the  ispirit  of  domination, 
which  he  showed  in  all  ecclesiastical  concerns,  in- 
disposed the  clergy  towards  him ;  and  the  friends 
of  the  reformation  considered  him  their  enemv 
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Whilst  he  lived,  nearly  all  hated  him ;  after  h^i 
decease,  nearly  all  were  hostile  to  his  memory. 

His  extraction  was  mean..  Henry  the  seventh 
had  occasion  to  discover  the  penetration  and 
energy  of  his  mind,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
deanery  of  Lincoln.  He  was  quickly  noticed  by 
Henry  the  eighth ;  soon  became  his  favourite,  the 
companion  of  his  pleasures,  and,  before  long,  his 
sole  and  absolute  minister.  "  By  this  rapid  ad- 
"  vancement,  and  uncontrolled  authority,"  says 
Hume*,  "  the  character  and  genius  of  Wolsey 
had  full  opportunity  to  display  itself.  Insatiable 
in  his  acquisitions,  but  still  more  magnificent  in 
his  expense ;  of  extensive  capacity,  but  still  more 
unbounded  enterprize ;  ambitious  of  power,  but 
more  ambitious  of  glory ;  insinuating,  engaging, 
persuasive,  and  by  turns  lofty,  elevated,  and  com- 
manding ;  haughty  to  his  equals,  affable  to  his 
dependents ;  oppressive  to  the  people,  but  liberal 
to  his  friends ;  more  generoui^  than  grateful ; 
less  movieid  by  injuries  than  by  contempt;  he 
was  fi^oned  to  take  the  ascendant  in  every  inter^ 
course  with  others ;  but  exerted  this  superiority 
of  nature  with  such  ostentation,  as  exposed  him 
to  envy,  and  made  every  one  willing  to  recall 
the  original  inferiority,  or  rather  iKieanness,  of 
his  fortune."  Such  is  the  character  drawn  of 
Wolsey  by  Hume:  even  with  the  dark  shades, 
which  it  receives  firom  his  pen,  small  is  the  number 
of  those,  who  have  attained  a  situation  equally 

♦  Ch.  37. 
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elevated,  with  wliom  Wolsey  will  suffer  in  com- 
parison. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  much  was  reprehen- 
sible in  his  conduct:  but,  surely,  much  excuse 
may  be  found  in  the  ungovernable  violence  and 
obstinacy  of  the  monarch.  "I  do  assure  you," 
the  cardinal  said,  a  few  hours  before  he  expired^ 
to  Sir  William  Kingston,  the  constable  of  the 
Tower,  "  that  I  have  often  knelt  before  his  ma- 
"jesty,  sometimes  three  hours  together,  to  per- 
"  suade  him  from  his  will  and  appetite,  but  could 
"  not  prevail." 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  part  of 
Henry's  reign,  which  was  subsequent  to  the  decease 
of  the  minister,  was  much  more  criminal,  thatt 
that  which  had  been  directed  by  his  councils. 

The  most  violent  enemies  of  Wolsey  must  admit 
that  he  was  a  protector  of  learning :  and,  if  we 
think  with  them,  that  he  was  justly  chargeable  with 
ah  excess  of  magnificence,  we  should  not  forget, 
that,  by  calling  forth  the  arts,  and  exciting  the  in- 
dustry of  the  nation,  this  very  magnificence  was  a 
public  benefit.  At  the  time,  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  the  benefit  which  the  public  received 
from  individual  magnificence  like  Wolsey's>  was 
little  understood. 
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XIV.  2. 

The  wJiole  body  of  the  English  Clergy  held  to  be  liable  to 

the  Penalties  of  Pramunire. 

The  oflfence  particularly  imputed  to  Wolsey, 
was  his  exercising,  in  England,  the  power  of  a 
legate  of  the  pope. 

From  an  early  time,  it  was  an  acknowledged 
rprerogative  of  the  popes  to  send  persons  to  repre- 
sent them,  and  exercise  their  powers  in  foreign 
states.  The  persons  invested  with  this  high  au- 
thority, were  often  delegated  to  sovereign  princes 
and  states,  as  the  guardians  of  the  faith  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  as  protectors  of  its  gene- 
ral interests :  they  were  the  representatives  of  the 
pope,  holding  many  of  his  highest  powers. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  prerogatives,  such 
as  these,  would  be  exercised  by  Wolsey,  with  a 
very  gentle  hand.  His  administration  gave  great 
offence  to  the  clergy,  and  became  a  subject  of  gene- 
ral complaint.  On  this  account,  as  soon  as  the  ruin 
of  the  cardinal  was  determined  upon,  his  enemies 
indicted  him  for  procuring  from  Rome  the  bull, 
which  invested  him  with  the  legatine  authority, 
and  for  an  extravagant  exercise  of  the  powers 
which  it  conferred  upon  him.  The  charge  was 
ridiculous ;  but,  such  were  the  absolute  power  of 
the  monarch  and  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  the 
cardinal  confessed  the  indictment,  and  sentence 
was  pronounced  upon  him ; — declaring  him  put  of 
ihe  king's  protection,  and  his  lands  and  goods  to 
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be   forfeited,  and  ordering  him  into  custody. — 
Henry,  however,  granted  him  a  pardon. 

This  memorable  event  took  place  in  November 
1529:  in  January  1531,  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
establishment  was  brought  under  the  same  law.  It 
was  alleged,  that,  by  submitting  to  the  cardinal's 
exercise  of  his  legatine  authority,  the  whole  na- 
tional church  had  offended  within  the  statute  of 
provisors :  upon  this  statute,  the  attorney  general, 
by  his  majesty's  direction,  indicted  them.  They 
assembled  in  convocation,  confessed  their  guilt, 
and  submitted  to  his  majesty's  mercy.  The  king 
accepted  from  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, 100,000/;  and  from  the  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince of  York,  1 8,440  /. — for  a  pardon.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  whole  body  of  the  laity  would  have 
been  considered  guilty  of  the  same  offence ;  but, 
after  some  demonstrations  of  anger,  the  king  issued 
his  pardon  of  them,  without  requiring  any  fine :  the 
commons  expressed  great  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
clemency. 

It  is  surprising,  Aat  the  nation  should  have 
quietly  submitted  to  a  proceeding  so  manifestiiy 
unjust  and  absurd.  On  what  ground,  it  could  be 
gravely  asserted,  that  either  clergy  or  laity,  had 
incurred  the  penalties  of  the  statutes  of  provisOrs 
or  praemunire,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The 
first  of  these  statutes  extended  to  those  cmly,  who 
obtained  firom  the  see  of  Rome,  provisional  pteh 
sentations  to  benefices,  that  were  not  vacant ;  die 
latter,  to  those  only,  who  interrupted  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  king's  courts,  or  prevented  the  execution 
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6f  their  sentences,  by  appealing  from  tfaem  to  the 
see  of  Rome. 

XIV.  3. 

Measures  preparing  the  Public  Mind  for  his  Majesty^ s 

Ecclesiastical  Supremacy. 

After  this,  it  soon  became  evident,  that  the  king 
was  determined  to  abolish,  in  his  dominions,  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope :  he  was  aware, 
that  it  would  shock  the  religious  principles  and 
feelings  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation ;  he 
therefore  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  his  design, 
with  greater  caution,  than  he  condescended  to  use 
on  any  other  occasion. 

Great  attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  leading 
ecclesiastics  to  co-operate  with  his  views :  many 
works  were  published,  to  dispose  the  nation  favour- 
ably towards  them ;  the  convocations  of  both  pro- 
vinces were  brought  over  to  them ;  and  the  language 
of  the  debates,  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  was 
calculated  to  promote  them. 

The  king  caused  the  bishops,  and  all  other  lead- 
ing ecclesiastics,,  to  be  sounded  by  his  principal 
courtiers ;  and  every  method  was  employed  that 
coidd  dispose  them  to  favour  his  designs ;:  the 
ordinary  means  of  persuasion  and  terror  were  re-* 
sorted  to;  frequent  sermons  w^e  preached,  and 
every  other  mode  of  instruction  used,  to  make  lihe 
i^ew  doctrine  palatable  to  the  people;  and  the 
sbperiors  of  religious  houses  were  required  to  dis- 
seminate it  amon^  the  mmbers  0/  their  communi* 
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ties.  The  effect  of  these  measures  upon  the  public 
mind  is  remarkable  :  at  first,  it  was  thought  suffi- 
cient to  propound  that  the  council  was  above  the 
pope;  but,  "afterwards,"  says  Burnet,  "they  struck 
"  a  note  higher ;  and  declared  to  the  people,  that 
"  the  pope  had  no  authority  in  England*." 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, the  pqwerftil  artUlery  of  the  press  was  now 
brought  forward  in  aid  of  a  great  public  measure. 
Many  works,  advocating  the  royal  views,  and  in- 
disposing the  nation  against  the  see  of  Rome,  were 
printed  and  extensively  circulated.  The  most. re- 
markable of  these  were,  "  The  Institution  for  the 
"  necessary  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man ;"  the 
treatise  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  "  De  Ver4  dif- 
"  ferenti^  Regiae  Potestatis  et  Ecclesiae  ;"  and  the 
work  of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  "  De 
"  Ver40bedientiA."  The  most  popular,  was  a  Latin 
oration  of  doctor  Richard  Sampson,  printed,  in 
1^53,  by  Berthelet.  Henry  himself  broke  a  lance 
against  the  pope: — "The  king,"  says  Strypefj 
"  wrote  a  book.  It  was  a  large  and  anipje  treatise 
"  of  the  tjnrajmy  and  usurpation  of  the  bishop  of 
"  Rome ;  and  bore  this  title,  "  De  Potestate  Chris- 
"  tiaworumReguminsuis  Ecclesiis  contra Pontificis 
"  Tyrannidem  et  horribilem  impietatem."  In  the 
mean  time,  the  advocates  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  were  not  idle  :  its  most  distinguished  cham- 
pion was  cardinal  Pole :  he  addressed  to  the  king  a 
laboured  dissertation,  "  ProUnitate  Ecclesiastic&j" 

*  History  of  the  Reformation,  book  ii. 
f  Mem.  Eccles.  c.  94. 
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and  careftdly  -  sent  it  to  him  by  a  private  hand*  It 
was  afterwards  published  at  Strasbourg,  and  several  r 
capies  found  their  way  to  England.  Some  .replies  r 
to  it  were  published :  the  harsh  terms,  in  which  the » 
cardinal  expressed  himself,  respecting  the  king, 
were  objected  to  his  work ;  he  defended  it  against' 
this  and  other  charges  by  his  tre^ise,  intituled, 
UnilatisEcclesiasticae  Defensio,  published  atStrasr- 
boui^in  1555,  and  at  Ingolstadt,  in  1587  :  the  two: 
works  were  often  printed  in  one  volume.  The  ap" 
pendixes  to  bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the  Refor-' 
mation,  and  Strype's  Ecclesiastical .  Memorials, 
ccNitain  several  letters,  written  by  the  cardinal,  and 
several,  addressed  to  him :  no  documents  show  so' 
weU  the  general  tenor  of  the  ai^uments,  bywhich^ 
at  this  time,  the  papal  supremacy  was  attacked  and 
defended ;  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  in. sub- 
sequent times,  the  subject,  if  not  better  understood, 
haJB  certainly  been  more  ably  discussed. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  advocates  for  the  royal 
supremacy  w^,  to  procure  a  foimal.recognitiaQ. of 
it  by  the  convocations  of  the.  clergy. — ^While  tJiey 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown^  in  consequence  of 
their  supposed  guilt,  in.  submitting  tor  cardinal 
Wolsey's  legatine  authority,  it  was  pressed,  upon 
them,  as  a  measure,  likely  to  soothe  his  majesty's: 
anger,  that  they  should  acknowledge  his  title:  of 
supreme  heiEid  of  the  church.  A  pietition  was  acc<MHi- 
ingly  brought  into  the  upper  house  of  convocation, 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  •  The  king  was  styled, 
in  it   "the  protector  and  supreme  head  of  the 
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^*  cluireh*"  Seme  oppoidticHi  to  this  expressicni 
y^nnRiVawie,  and  the  cottsiderldion  of  the  petiticoi 
postponed.  It  was  then  proposed  to  qualify  the 
dbnolcious  words^  by  adding  to  them  the  expres-^ 
aioii,-^"  60  far .  as  is  pennitted  by  the  .law  of 
^  Christ.''  With  this  qnalificatioit,  the  sentence 
Was  adopted,  and  the  petition  signed  by  iSie  cenr 
vocation  of  each  province.  For  a  time,  the  king 
s^ypeared  to  be  satisfied :  but,  to  use  the  words  of 
Sttype^,  "  he  finally  made  t^m  buckle  to." — ^Ib 
^  following  year^  the  paTliailiCT.t  passed  an  act^ 
prohibiting  appeals  to  Rdmey  and  siibjeeting  those 
who  .made  them^  to  the  penalties  of  prsemonire. 
The  convocations  Ordered  the  act  to  be  fixed  upcoi 
the  chnroh  door  of  every  parish :  aaod,  in  March  and 
^^y  i534y  aamonnced,  that  ^^  a  general  council 
^^  i^cpresetited  the  church,  andwai  above  the  fCfpey 
''-  aiid  all  other  Mdhops  \  and  that  the  bishop  of 
^'  Rome  had  no  greatet  jurisdicttOQ^  given  hkn  by 
^  Qod  m  the  holy  scripture,  whhin  the  kingdom  of 
*<  Es^land^  tkib  any  other  foreign  bishop/'  In  1^ 
ooavooation  of  Oanterbiny^  this  all^ation  was 
opposed  by  four  voices  only ;  one  other  ^prMsed 
doubt:  in  the  ooofvoeation  of  Yobrk,  it  passed, 
wi^ut  a  disieattng  voito.  B^h  the  univemties; 
all.  th^^  ea^itidar  and  all  the  .  con^enitual  bodies 
^oughoui  the  realm,  follow^  tfai^r  Sample. 
€2oifipliantce  wiih  the  royal  wislu»  i9K)W  bec«ine  tfa^^ 
order  of  the  day :  the  bishops  took  o«at  new  comtnis^ 
Mmst  from  the  crow%  and  in  thescy  not  only  their 

•  Bcel.  Hem.  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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tieiB^oral,  but  even  tiikeir  gpiritual  and  episcopal 
ixAhmityy  vr^  2&tmed  to  be  derired  from  the 
Hiagistiiates,  and  to  be  dependent  upon  their  will. 

But  notbing  contributed  so  much  to  recoiieile' 
die  nation  to  the  views  of  the  court,  as  the  general 
kmguage  of  the  leading  members  of  both  houisesr 
of  parliament,  when  ecclesiastical  concenls  were 
the  subject  of  their  deliberations.  The  care^  which 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  took  to  bring  .the 
subject^  under  various  forms,  iiito  the  house  of 
eomint^Sy  shows  that,  eVen  in  thme  arbitrary' 
ttfiies^  the  weight  of  this  branch  of  the  legidactote, 
the  iitiportaiice  of  public  opinion,  and  the  ihfluence 
of  parliaiHentiaiiy  discussion^  Wei^on  the  increase. 
Hence,  in  bofh  hooses  of  parliament,  severe  inv^- 
tives  against  the  disi^ute  maxmers^^  the  asnbitioti 
andthesvaJrice  of  the  clergy^  were  not  only  allowed, 
but  en^nu^ged :  thdir  encroachments  both  m  the 
effcnrti  and  the  general  body  of  thel  nation^  were 
repre»etited  in  istrbn^  colours  }  whik  the  immense 
ilnms^  whsck  were  said  to  be  dr^wn  6irt  of  the 
kingdom  by  A/t  pc^fe.  Were  held  out  to  the  yievf 
and  indignation  of  the  public.  Several  bills  also 
were  passed,  restraining  some  of  the  most  invidious 
of  the  impositions  of  the  clergy.  The  mapner^  in 
which  they  i>^ere  received  by  the  nation,  instigated 
the  crown  to  still  BoJder  measured. 

Thfe  ultimate  tettdeiftcy  bf  Ai*se  pfrocxeediftgs  had 
liot  been  unobserved.  In  15^^,  irhefl  the  ihotioA 
Wto  made  iti  the  upper  hou^re  ol*  tier  cotivoeatioil 
^f  Oguyferbury^  for  sUppfessiAg  the  lesiSer  monas- 
teries,--^^ Bewate  913^  IcffdsV  exelm4fci6d  bishop 
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Fisher, — .^  Beware  of  yourselves,  and  your  country ! 
*'  beware  of  your  holy  mother,  the  catholic  church  I 
"  The  people  are  subject  to  novelties ;  and  Luther- 
<^  anism  spreads  itself  among  us.  Remember  Ger- 
"  many  and  Bohemia. — Let  our  neighbours'  houses 
^*  which  are  on  fire,  teach  us  to  beware  of  our 


"  own ! 


"  An  axe,"  continued  the  learned  prelate,  "  came 
^^  upon  a  time,  into  the  wood,  making  his  moan  ta 
^^  the  great  trees,  that  he  wanted  an  handle  to  work 
'^  withall ;  and,  for  that  cause,  he  was  constrained 
to  sit  idle ;  therefore,  he  made  it  his  request  to 
them  to  grant  him  one  of  their  small  i^aplings, 
'^  within  the  wood,  to  make  him  an  handle.  But 
"  now,  becoming  a  complete  axe,  he  fell  so  to  work 
"  within  the  same  wood,  that,  in  process  of  time, 
^^  there  were  neither  great  nor  small  trees  to  be 
**  found  in  the  place,  where  thev wood  stood.  And 
''  90,  my  lords,  if  you  can  grant  the  king  these 
^'  smaller  monasteries,  you  do  but  make  him.  aa 
''  handl.e,  whereby,  at  his  own  pleasure,  he  may  cut 
"  down  all  the  cedars  of  the  Lebanons  */* 

*        * 

XIV.  4. 

Tki  Acts  afParliameni  declaring  Henry  the  eighth 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England. 

At  length,  the  final  blow  was  struck*  In  the 
26th  year  of  his  reign,  the  statute  was  passed, 
which  declared  Henry  head  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. After  reciting,  tha^t  ^'  the  king's  majesty  justly 

*  Pr.  Bayley^a  Life  of  bishop  Fidier,  p.  I08. 
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^*  and  rightfully  was,  and  ought  to  be  wpreme  head 
'^  of  the  church  of  Ei^land ;  and  so  had  been 
^^  recognized  by  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  in  their 
*^  convocation/'  it  was  enacted,  '^  that  the  king 
should  be  reputed  the  only  supreme  head,  on 
earth,  of  the  chiu*ch  of  England  ;«and  should 
■<  have  and  enjoy,  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown 
^^  of  the  realm,  as  well  the  style  and  title  thereof, 
'^  as  all  honours,  dignities,  {M'e-eminences,  juris- 
**  dictions,  privileges,  authorities,  immunities^  pro- 
^'  fits,  and  commodities,  to  the  said  dignity  of 
<^  supreme  head  of  the  church  appertaining ;  and 
'^  should  have  fiill  power  and  authority  to  reform 
'^  and  correct  all  manner  of  errors,  heresies,  and 
''  offences,  which  might  be  reformed  and  connected, 
"by  any  manner  of  spiritual  authority  or  juris- 
"  diction." — On  the  13th  of  the  following  January, 
the  kmg  assumed,  with  great  solemnity,  his  title  of 
"  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  England." 
The  same  parliament,  in  its  next  session, 
granted  to  the  king,  as.supremehead.on  earth  of  the 
church  of  England,  all  the  powers,  prerogative^,  and 
emoluments  enjoyed  by  the  see  of  Rome.  A  gene- 
ral subscription  of  a  formulary,  disclaim;ing  the 
iritual  supremacy  of  the  pope,  was  circulated 
th  success  throughout  the  kingdom ;  decrees  to 
this  effect  were  obtained  both  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  but  circumstances :  attended  all  these 
subscriptions,  which  showed  that  they  were  often 

jNTocured  by  terror. 
In  the  followiiig  year  an  oath  against  the  autho* 
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«rity  of  the  see  of  Rmne  was  appointed  to  be  takeii^ 
ieKpressed  in  these  iivords : 

^^  I,  A.  B.  do  utterly  testify  and  declare  in  my 

;^^  conscience,  that  the  king's  majedty  is  the  only 

•  ♦*  supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  olher 

^**  his  highnesses  dominions  and  countries,  as  well 

'^^  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes, 

.**  as  temporal ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person, 

•^*  prelate,  state  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have 

^*  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence 

^*  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  the 

^**  realm  :  and  therefore,  I  do  utterly  renounce  and 

"  forsake  all  foreign  jurisdictions,  powers,  superi- 

^'  orities,  and  authorities;  and  do  promise  that,  from 

"  henceforth,  I  will  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to 

the  king's  highness,  his  heirs  and  lawful  succes- 

8or6,r  and  to  my  power  will  assist  and  defend  all 

jurisdictions,  privileges,  pre-eminences,  and  au- 

"  thorities,  granted  and  belonging  to  the  king's 

'^  highness  his  heins  or  successorSi  or  limited  and 

^*  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  realm.'' 

In  a  future  part  of  ^is  work,  some  observations 
wfll  be  off^ed  on  the  nature  of  &e  supremacy  c<hi- 
f erred  on  Henry- by  this  a(^:  at  preiient,  it  only 
remains  to  add,' that,  immediately  a^er  it  passed, 
the  king  issn^  a  proclamation,  commanding  the 
supremacy  to  be  j^reaehed  in  the  most  f^uented 
auditories,  and  taught  to  li^Mie  childrei^ ;  enjoining 
farther^  that  the  popes  name  should  be  emsed  out 
of  all  books :  and  that  he  should  be  treated  uq 
<yAerwise  than  a$  anordinary  bi$li0p.     ^'  We  have 
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"  seen,"  say  tbff  writers  of  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory*, "  several  books/ printed  befbre  this  time^ 
"  wherein  the  word  *  pope,'  is  entirely  obliterated; 
particularly  one  in  oiir  collection, — Fabian's 
Chronicle, — ^in  which  the  name  of  *pope'  m 
^*  blotted  out  by  a  pen,  throughout  the  volume.  ^  It 
*^  iM  probable  the  booksellers  durst  not  sell  them^ 
"  without  this  alteration." 


mtm 


CHAP.  XY. 

CRIMINAL  PROSECUTIONS  ON  THE  STATUTES, 
REGULATING  THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  CROWN, 
AND  CONFERRING  ON  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH 
THE  TITLE  OF  SUPREME  HEAD  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND. 

These  statutes,— (the  25th  and  26th  of  Henry 
Ihe  eighth), — have  been  mentioned.  The  oath, 
prescribed  by  the  former,  was  generally  taken ;  the 
title,  conferred  by  the  latter,  was  generalfy  ad- 
mitted : — I.  But  both  were  refused  by  cardinal 
Fisher; — II.  ^ir  Thomas  More;— -III.  and  some 
others.  For  their  refiisals  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, they  were  capitally  condemned  and 
executed. 

*  Vol.  iii..  p.  113, 
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XV.  J. 
Bishop  Usher* 

The  most  memorable  of  these  victims,  were 
Fisher  and  sir  Thomas  More.  .  Fisher  suffesed 
first :  in  his  praise,  both  Englishmen  and  foreign- 
ers, both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  reforma- 
tion, are  united :  Erasmus  represents  him  as  a  man 
of  consummate  integrity,  profound  learning,  incre- 
dible sweetness  of  temper,  and  grandeur  of  soul : 
''  All/'  say  the  authors  of  the  Bi(^^phia  Britan- 
nica,  ^'  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  sober  man ; 
^^  pious,  temperate,  and  charitable ;  learned,  and 
*^  an  encourager  of  learning."  Margaret,  eountess  of 
Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  the  seventh,  chose  him 
for  her  confessor :  his  whole  study,  says  one  of 
our  historians*,  was  to  put  her  upon  such  under- 
takings as  became  her  exalted  station  and  his 
own  character.  She  employed  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney  in  discharging  prisoners,  portioning  young 
women,  and  providing  for  indigent  families.  By 
his  persuasion,  she  founded  the  noble  colleges  of 
Christ,  and  St  John,  in  Cambridge ;  and  Fisher 
largely  contributed  to  the  expense  of  enlaj^[ing 
and  completing  the  latter ;  he  founded  in  it  two 
fellowships,  a  lectureship  of  Hebrew,  a  lectureship 
of  Greek,  four  examining  readers,  and  four  under 
readers,  to  relieve  the  principal.  He  augmented 
the  commons,  and  presented  the  college  with  his 
library.  He  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity.    At  first,  he  was  greatly  favoured  by  Henry, 

*  Dodd's  Church  History,  vol  i.  p.  154. 
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i;rliO  called  him,  ^^  the  lionour  of  his  natioti/^  aad 
asked  Cardinal  Pole,  on  his  return  firom  the  coiUi^ 
nent,  *^  .whether  he  had  found,  in  all  his  travels,  a 
^'  person,  either  in  virtue  or  learning,  comparable 
*^  with  the  bishop  of  Rochester."  The  monarch 
raised  him  to  that  see ;  and  afterwards  offered  to 
promote  him  to  tlftr  wealthier  sees  of  lineoln  and 
Ely :  but,  in  conformity  to  the  language  and  spirit 
of  the  canons,  Fisher  declined  the  promotion. 

He  was  unluckily  implicated  in  the  practices  of 
Elizabeth  Bartcn,  commonly  called  '^  the  Maid 
^^  of  Kent."  By  an  appearance  of  sanctity  and 
pretended,  revelations,  as  w^  as  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  some  weak  and  some  designing  men,  she 
imposed  upon  many,  and  even  obtained  the  esteem 
of  several  respectable  persons.  Among  these, 
were  Warham  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,. and 
Fisher.  She  declaimed  against  the  king  s  divorce 
and  supremacy ;  and  prophesied,  that  his  sins  would 
speedily  .be  visited  by  the  judgment]  of  Heaven. 
The  king  caused  her,  and  her  principal  accom- 
plices, to  be  arrested :  they  were  brought  before 
the  star  chamber,  confessed  their  guilt,  and  suf- 
fered for  it.  An  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against 
Fisher,  and  some  others,  for  being  acquainted  with 
her  practices,  and  not  making  tl^n  known  to  the 
king.  To  exculpate  himself,  Fisher  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  house  of  lords,  in  which  he  admitted 
his  having  been  told  by  her,  that  it  had  been  re- 
vealed to  her  by  God,  that,  if  Henry  persevered  in 
his  inreligious  measures,  he  would  not,  iamrtn 
months,  be  any  longer  king  of  England.    Fidier 
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fieems  to  suekiibwledge  that  he  thought  favourably 
of  her  atid  her  revelations ;  and  excuses  himself 
for  not  having  apprised  the  king  of  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  assurance^  that  she  henelf  had 
already  done  so;  and  because  he  understood^  that 
die  event,  whatsoever  it  might  be,  was  to  be  pro- 
duced, not  by  any  human  means,  but  by  £he  imme- 
diate intervention  of  the  Almighty. 

Sir  Thomas  More  had  casually  conversed  with 
her ;  but  he  appears  to  have  listened  to  her  with 
distrust  He  wrote  her  a  letter  of  advice :  it  wal» 
so  litde  &TOurable  to  the  supposition  of  her  extra- 
ordinary sanctity,  that,  when  her  advocates  en-* 
deavoured,  during  the  rei^  df  queen  Mary^  td 
sanctify  the  memory  of  the  Maid,  they  thought  it 
^visable  to  suppress  it  On  this  account^  but 
not  wiAout  ««ne  diffieulty,  sir  Thomas  More  wai 
kft  out  of  the  bill  of  attainder;  and  suffered  to 
remain  at  large. 

The  confinement  of  bishop  Fisher  was  rigorous : 
he  was  stripped  of  his  cloli^es,  and,  to  cdp^  the 
words  of  Hume,  ^^  notwithstanding  his  extreme 
^^  age,  was  allowed  nothing  but  rags,  which  seavcely 
^'  coiirered  his  nakedness.  In  tibis  condition^  he 
^^  lay  in  prison  about  a  twelvemonlii ;  when  the 
**  pope,  willing  to  recompense  the  suiferings^  of  so 
^^  £iiitiifol  an  adherent,  created  him  cardinal." 
This  {HXHnotion  roused  the  indignation  of  the  king ; 
and  he  was  resolved  to  display  &e  force  of  his  re- 
sentment: Fisher  was  indicted  for  denying  the 
kmg'«  si^remacy ;  and  soon  after  tried,  condemhed, 
and  execiit^. 
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XV.  2,. 
Sir  Thomas  Mar^. 

Fkw  men,  in  exalted  situationg^  have  been 
view^ed  by  tbeir  contemporaries,  or  by  po«teYity, 
with  greater  reverence,  than  sir  Thomas  More.  He 
was  bom  of  respectable  parents;  and  was  first 
known  to  the  public,  as  law-lecturer  in  FumivaFs 
Inn,  and  as  a  successM  practitioner  at  the  bar.  It 
is  recorded  of  him,  that,  in  this  employment,  ^^  he 
^  took  no  fees  of  poor  folks,  widows,  or  pupils*" 
He  was  successively  aj^ointed  speaker  of  thiB  house 
,of  ccmimons,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  sent  on  several  emba^i^ies.  Hi«  conduct  gained 
him  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  tile  esteem  of  all,  to  whom  he  became 
known.  The  king  was  personally  attached  to  him ; 
and  took  great  delight  in  his  instructive  aod  enter- 
taining sociely.  ^^  Henry,"  says  Erasmus,  in  a 
letter  written,  about  this  time,  to  Ulric  von  Hutten, 
'^  holds  More  in  such  intimacy,  that  he  never  suf- 
^^  fisrs  him  to  leave  him.  If  he  want  counsel  in 
^^  serious  matters,  he  has  not  a  better  adviser ;  if 
^'  he  desire  to  rdaxhis  mind,  he  knows  not  a  more 
^^  festive  companion.'^  But  More  was  sensible  of 
the  litde  reliance,  that  was  to  be  placed  on  t^e  re- 
gard shown  hiffi  by  die  king.  One  day,  the  king 
eame  unexpccteidQy  to  Aine  with  More ;  and,  after 
dinner,  walked  an  hour  in  the  garden .  with  one 
arm  round  his  neck.  Roper,  the  spn-i»4aw  of 
More,  congratulated  him  Qli  thi^  w^  of  his 
prince's  aifection  a«ul  &miltftrity.  ''  Son/'  said 
More,  "  I  thank  our  locd ;  I  find  his  grace  my 
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<^  very  go6d  lord  indeed.  I  believe  he  dotli  a^ 
*'  singularly  favour  me  as  any  subject  within  this 
^^  realm.  Howbeit^son  Roper,  I  may  tell  thee,  I  have 

no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof ;  for,  if  my  head 

would  win  him  a  castle  in  Ffance,  it  should  not 
"fail  to  go.'' 

More  foresaw  the  reformation  and  its  effi^ts. 
Mr.  Roper  cmce  observed  to  him  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  catholic  religion  within  Ae  realm,  Under 
so  orthodox  a  king.  "Truth  it  is,  son  Roper,"  he 
replied ;  "  and  yet,  son  Roper,  I  pray  God,  that 
"  some  of  us,  as  high  as  we  seem  to  sit  upon  ike 
^  mountains,  treading  heretics  under  feet,  like  ants, 
"  live  not  to  see  the  day,  that  we  would  gladly  be 
"  at  league  and  composition  with  them,  to  let  them 
"  have  llieir  churches  quietly  to  themselves,  so  that 
"they  would  be  contented  to  let  us  have  ours 
"  quietly  to  ourselves."        ' 

Upon  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  the  king  advanced  More 
to  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  Englaind. 
The  duties  of  this  high  station  he  discharged  with 
universal  aj^lause.  By  indefatigable  application, 
he  cleared  the  court  of  all  its  causes*  Having,  one 
day,  ended  a  cause  and  called  for  the  next,  he  was 
told,  that  there  was  no  other  depending.  This  he 
was  pleased  to  hear ;  and  ordered  it  to  be  eiitered 
on  the  records  of  the  court  It  gave  tise  to  the 
following  epigram, — not  the  worst  in  the  English 
language, — 

When  More  some  time  had  chancellor  been» 

No  more  suits  did  remain ; 
'The  same  shaH  nerer  mote  ^e  seen^ 

TiU  More  he  there  again. 


r»V' 
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His  sentiments  were  known  to  be  unfiLyourable 
to  the  divorce.   His  rank  and  high  reputation,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  talents  and  integrity,  made 
Henry  very  desirous^  that  he  should  pronounce  in' 
its  favour.    On  one  occasion,  being  greatly  impor- 
tuned by  him  upon  the  subject,  More  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  besought  his  majesty  to  Remain  to  him 
ttie  gracious  sovere^  he  hiad  ever  found  him : 
^*  Nothing,"  he  said,  ^^  had  been  so  ^ievous  to  him^ 
^^  as  liis  inability  to  serve  his  majesty  in  that  matter 
^^  with  a  safe  conteience ;  having  ever  borne  in  mind 
^'  his  majesty's  words,  in  his  entry  into  his  service, 
^^  —(the  most  virtuous  lesson,  which  a  prince  ever 
<^  taught  to.  his  servant),-7-first,  to  look  unto  God  ; 
asid  after  Grod,  to  him.''    Henry  answered  that, 
^  if  More  could  not  conscientiously  serve  him,  in' 
'^  thatmanuer,  he  was  content  to  accept  his  services 
'^  in  other  ways  ;  and  to  take  the  advice  of  others 
^^  of  his  council,  whose  consciences  did  not  revolt 
^^  at  it ;  that  he  would  continue  Ids  fiivours  towards 
^^  him,  and  never  more  molest  his  conscience  on 
"thematterJ' 

Perceiving,  however,  that  the  king  was  bent  on 
his  marriage,  with  Anne  Boleyne,  More  resigned 
his  office.  ^^  He  descended,"  says  Hume^  ^^  from 
^  his  high  station,  with  more  joy  and  alacrity,  than 
^^  he  had  in  ascending  it.  He  sported  with  the 
'^  varieties  of  fortune  j  and  neither  the  pride  of  high 
^^  station,  nor  the  melancholy  of  retreat,  could  dis- 
« twrb  his  serenity. 

"  When  his  friends  discovered  sorrow  on  his  de- 
^'  scent  from  grandeur,  he  laughed  at  their  distress ; 
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^  Idkd  made  theih  shamed  of  losing  a  mfxaebjts 
^^  eUbeFfiifatess  from  such  tiiTtal  misfortcdies/' 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  clagsical 
learBing.  The  Iietters  whicli  passed  between  him 
and  Brasmusy  are  elegant  and  interei^ng ;  thofiie^ 
in  which  the  latter  relates  his  ti^agical  end,  and  re-^' 
cords  his  great  and  amiable  virtues,  are  pathetic 
and  be^tifol  in  the  highest  degree.  As  a  writer, 
Moire's  reputation  rests  prineipaUy  on  his  Utopia,—' 
a  description  of  ah  imaginary  commonwealth.  It 
discovers  great  observattcin  and  aenten^» ;  repro- 
bates sangainaiy  punidmients,  and  describes  a 
system  of  rd^ious  liberty,  ^^hich  few,  even  in  these 
days,  would  ventitre  td  jH-opose  for  practice.  In 
>hi8  polemic  writings,  he  conformed  too  mmh  to  the 
bad  taisrte  of  the  OmMf  expressing  himself  in  regard 
to  heretics  in  strpBg  tei^tns  of  abase ; — but,  with  so* 
minzh  dtegaheey  tibueit  he  giined  tibe  repntalion  of 
having  tiie  best  knadk  of  ^aof  man  in  Earc^,  at 
c^iingbad  names  in  go^  Latin. 

He  is  even  accfuSed  of  having  caused  corpora} 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  heretics.  The  troth 
oi  iim  acensatidn  seelns  to  rest  entirdy  on  the 
(iredif  of  Fox,  the  maH^cdogi^t^ — a  writer  equaHy* 
hooted  and  credulous.  In  die  36tii  chapter  of  hi$ 
Apolpgy^  dir  Thomae^  perempterily  denies  the 
charge ;  and  .8ol«nnIy  appeals  to  God  fcr  the  truth 
of  the  dctiitaL 

His  attachment  to  the  catholic  churdi  was  sin- 
cere :  but  *  while,  in  conformity  to  its  universal 
doctrine,,  he  defin<&d  the  church  to  be  ^Hhe  coiliinon 

^  Bog.  Wcsdoi^  p,6t5j  ^1. 
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**  koown  coRgregatioQ  of  all  chmtiati  nations  xmder 
^*  one  bead,  the  pope/'  he  affirms,  ^'  that  the 
^^  council  is  above  tiie  pope ;  and  that  ^bate  are 
^^  oTderi»  in  Christ's  church,  by  which  a  pope  niay 
^'  be  both  admonished  and  amended ;  and  ha^ 
"  been,  for  incorrigible  mind  and  lack  of  amend- 
**  ment,  finally  deposed  and  changed/' 

Nothing  is  more  pleading  than  the  picture  drawn 
by  Erasmus  of  the  domestic  circle,  of  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  of  his  playfulness,  simplicity,  and  uniyersal 
beneficenee.  ^*  More,*'  says  Erasmus,  "  did  not 
'*  know  what  a  stranger  was. .  Most,  are  kind  only 
"  io  their  own  countrymen;  the  Frenchman,  to  flie 
"  French ;  the  German,  to  the  Oermans ;  the  Scot, 
^  to  the  Scots ;  with  More  it  was  otherwise  ;  the 
"  Hibernian,  the  German,  even  the  Scythian,  and 
"  the  Indian,  found  More  their  friend."  His  general 
benignity  had  endeared  him  so  much  to  all,,  that 
his  death  was  de|Aored,  as  that  of  a  father,  or  a 
brother :  "  I  myself,"  says  Erasmus,  "  have  seen  it 
"  bewailed  with  tears  by  several,  who  had  neither 
"  seen,  nor  had  the  slightest  intercourse  with  him.'* 

An  account  of  his  trial  is  published  m  the  State 
Trials.  The  indictment,  on  which  he  was  tried,  has 
not  been  discovered.  From  his  speech  on  his  trial, 
it  appears,  that  the  principal  charges  against  him 
were,  that  he  had  disapproved  the  king's  second 
marriage ;  had  denied  his  spirited  sttprenwiey ;  had 
confederated  against  it,  with  bishop  Fisher ;  and,— • 
(this  was  particularly  urged  against  him),- — ^^had 
called  the  law,  by  which  the  supremacy  was  con^ 
ferred  upon  his  majesty,  a  two-edged  swcoid,.: 
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by  consenting  to  it,  he  'woold  endanger  his  soul ; 
and,  by  rejecting  it,  lose  his  life.  To  prove  the 
three  first  of  these  charges,  no  evidence  was  pro^ 
duced.  On  the  contrary,  it  appeared,  that,  when 
Rich,  the  solicitor  general,  was  sent  to  him,  du^ii^ 
his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  he  put  this  question 
to  More, — ^*  If  there  was  an  act  of  parliament,  that 
^^  the  realm  should  take  me  for  king,  would  you 
"  take  me  for  king?" — "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  More,' 
*^.  that  would  I." 

With  respect  to  the  expression,  that  the  law 
i^;ainst  the  supremacy  was  like  a  two-edged  sword, 
the  proof  of  this  rested  upon  the  single  testimony 
of  Mr*  Rich,  who  swore,  that  in  a  casual  conversa- 
tion with  him,  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Thomas  had  used 
this  expression:  he  denied  his  having  used  the 
words,  in  the  sense  affixed  to  them  by  Rich  ;  and 
totally  discredited  his  testimony.  Upon  this  evi-^' 
dence,  however,  More  was  found  g^ty  tod  exe- 
cuted. 

Never,  certainly,  was  the  mind  of  man  less  moved 
by  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  by  the  approach 
of  death.  True,  under  every  vicissitude  of  fortune, 
to  his  principles  and  sense  of  duty,  the  recollection' 
of  a  well-spent  life,  and  the  belief  of  its  approach- 
ing reward,  supported  him  in  those  awful  moments. 
Without  ostentation  or  display,  he  met  his  fate, 
with  the  unpretending  firmness  and  constancy,  with 
which  he  would  have  discharged  the  most  ordinary 
duty*. 

*  With  an  interesting  lu^count  of  this  ereat  man,  die  puUic 
has  been  recently  &voured  by  Mr.  Cayley.  The  writer  haa 
availed  himself  of  it;  in^s  iirticle. 
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XV.  3. 

Other  Executions  for  the  Denial  of  the  King^s  Spiritual 

Supremacy. 

Many  others,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  suf- 
fered death,  for  denying  the  king's  spiritual  supre- 
macy. Dodd,  in  his  Church  History  of  Engls^d, 
gives  a  list  of  fifty-nine.  None  attracted  so  much 
commiseration  as  the  Carthusians.  Their  order  was 
singularly  respected.  John  Haughton,  the  prior 
of  the  Charter-house,  Robert  Lawrence,  prior  of 
BeUeval,  and  Augustine  Webster,  prior  of  the  house 
of  Shene,  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  soon  after- 
wards tried.  "  But  the  jury,"  says  Strype*,  "  had 
"  such  a  reverence  for  these  three  fathers,  that  they 
"  deferred  their  verdict  till  next  day.  To  whom 
'^  Cromwell  sent  to  know, — what  made  them  so 
"  long  ?  and  what  they  intended  to  do  ?  They  sent 
^^  this  answer  back,  that  they  could  not  bring  in 
"  such  holy  fathers  guilty,  as  malefactors.  Which 
^'  when  Cromwell  heard,"  a4ds  Strype,  "  he  sent 
*'  them  word  immediately,  that,  if  they  found  them, 
"  *  Not  guilty,'  they  should  suffer  the  death  of  male- 
"  factors  themselves.  But,  they  still  persisting  in 
"  their  former  judgment,  notwithstanding  Crom-^ 
"  well's  threatenings,  he  came  to  them  himself,  and 
"  so  overawed  them  with  his  threats,  that  they,  at 
"  length,  brought  them  in  guilty  of  treason  f.  And, 

*  Eccl.  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  196. 

t  Cromwell  was  afterwards  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 
executed :  In  his  speech  he  said,  "  I  pray  you  all  that  be 

VOL.   I.  ]ff 
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"  five  days  after,  they  were  executed  at  Tyburn. 
' '  Other  C  arthusians  were  starved  to  death  in  prison. 
"  Maurice  Chauncey,  one  of  their  order,  fled  be- 
*'  yond  the  seas,  and  published  an  account  of  the 
^^  sufferings  of  his  brethren,  under  the  title  of 
"  Historia  aliquot  nostri  saeculi  Martyrum.  Mentz, 
^^  4to.  1550."  "  It  is  not  denied,  by  any  knowing, 
*'  or  moderate protestant,"  says  Mr.  Wood*,  "but 
"  that  his  name  is  worthy  to  be  kept  in  everlasting 
"  remembrance." 

When  the  three  priors  were  led  to  execution^ 
sir  Thomas  More  beheld  them  from  a  window  in 
his  own  apartment  in  the  Tower.  He  called  to 
Margely,  his  favourite  daughter,  to  observe  "  the 
"  blessed  fathers,  going,"  said  he,  "  as  cheerfully  to 
".  their  deaths,  as  bridegrooms  to  their  marriage ;  '* 
"  , — the  reward,"  he  called  it,  "  of  their  days  spent 
^'  in  strait,  penitential,  and  painful  life." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  denial  of  the  king's 
spiritual  supremacy  was  first  made  a  capital  offence 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign. 
The  acts  in  force,  when  the  individuals  mentioned 
were  executed,  were  those  of  the  25th  and  2^th  of 

^<  here  to  bear  me  record  that  I  die  itt  the  catholic  faith,  not 
^^  doubting  in  any  article  of  my  faith  ;  no,  nor  doubting  of 
^  any  sacrament  of  the  church.  Many  have  slandered  me, 
^  and  hav^  reported  that  I  have  been  a  hearer  of  such  as 
'^  have  maintained  evil  opinions,  which  is  untrue ;  but  I  confess 
"  that,  like  as  God,  by  his  holy  spirit,  does  instruct  u/s  in  the 
"  truth,  so  the  devil  is  ready  to  seduce  us,  and  I  have  Been 
^^  seduced :  but,  bear  me  witness  I  die  in  th^  ftitib  of  the 
**  oiit;hoIiQ  duorcb."  Stowe'st  Chrosdde^  p.  ^8o« 
*  A^ei]i»  Oxon.  p.  202. 


♦  i 
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hiB  ittajesty,  trhich  carried  the  puiiishmetlt  for  the 
deiiial  of  the  supremacy  no  higher  th^n  Jif  femil- 
nire  and  misprision  of  tfeasoii.  Thus,  eVeri  in  those 
cases,  where  the  offence  wa^  proved  by  legal 
evidence, — (and  such  cases  were,  certainly,  very 
few,) — ^the  offenders  were  sentenced  to  a  punish- 
ment, which  the  law  did  not  inflict. 


CHAP.  XVL 

MONASTIC    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  dissolution  of  monasf  iC  establishments,  within 
the  f  ealih,  is  6ne  of  the  most  important  e?vents  in 
the  history  of  thei  teformjitidn  of  England.  An 
lalttempt  will  be  made  ih  thii^  chapter,  ib  {)resent 
the  reader  with  some  account,  I.  Of  the  origin  of 
the  monastic  institution,  and  its  principal  orders  ;— 
Idt,  the  Benedictines ;  2d,  the  Canons  Regular  of 
St.  Augustifie ;  Sdy  the  Metidicant  orders ;  4th,  the 
dotred^onding  orde^sj  of  Nims ;  tod  5th,  of  the  rtiili- 
tAty  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  eft  Jerusalem : 
H.  Some  observations  Will  th^n  be  offered  on  the 
advantaged  d^rited  from  the  Aiohastic  institution ; 
istt,  by  the  state;  2d,  by  the  p6*sons\from  whom 
t^y  received  their  hhd^  smd  possesions ;  3d,  by 
Afe  geaettl  body  of  the  ]f)mtblic,  in  c6tis6quence  6f 
flWftl*  hfJspitality ;  4th^  froni  tbeit  suppott  of  the 
pG^ ;  5tb,  theif  being  general  seminaries  for  the 
^dttcation  6f  the  youth  of  botic  sexes ;  6lh,  their 
agtfeiilturfikl  labotits;  7tfe,  their  entotrragement  of 
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architecture,  sculpture,  and  other  arts ;  8th,  their 
cultivation  of  sacred  and  profane  literature ;  Qtii, 
their  care  in  preserving  and  transmitting  to  us  the 
sacred  word  of  God. 

XVI.  1. 

Origif^  of  the  Monastic  Institution,  and  its  principal 

Orders. 

The  monastic  state  originated  in  the  east  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  St.  An- 
thony, after  having  spent  many  years  in  perfect 
solitude,  in  a  desert,  in  Upper  Egypt,  permitted  a 
numerous  body  of  men  to  live  in  community  with 
him,  and  lead,  imder  his  direction,  a  life  of  piety 
and  manual  labour,  sauctified  by  prayer.  St. 
Pachomius  was  the  first,  who  composed  a  written 
rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  monks. 

1 .  About  two  hundred  years  after  this  time,.  St. 
Benedict,  an  Italian  monk,  framed  his  religious 
rule  for  the  government  of  a  convent  at  Moimt 
Casino,  between  Rome  and  Naples,  over  which  he 
presided.  He  adopted  the  whole  of  the  spirit, 
and  most  of  the  observances,  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Pachomius.  In  consequence  of  the  general  de- 
vastation and  confusion,  occasioned  in  Italy,  by 
the  Lombards,  in  Spain,  by  the  Saracens,  in 
France,  by  the  wars  among  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne,^  and,  in  England,  by  the  irruption 
of  the  Danes, — the  Benedictine  monks  fell  from  their 
original  fervour  into  great  disorder :  but^  towards, 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century^  several  eim- 
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nent  members  of  the  order  arose,  and  endeavoured 
to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  purity.  While  each 
added  some  new  statute  or  custom  to  the  original 
rule,  each  became  the  founder  of  a  congregation 
or  secondary  order,  adhering,  in  essentials,  to  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  but  differing  from  it  in  par- 
ticular observances.  Such  were  the  Carthusians, 
Celestines  and  Premonstratenses.  In  every  age 
and  country,  the  Benedictine  monks  have  rendered 
the  greatest  services  to  religion :  few  nations  can 
read  the  history  of  the  first  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  them,  withoutbeing  sensible  of  their 
obligations  to  the  disciples  of  St  Benedict :  their 
benefits  to  literature  have  been  equally  great :  the 
shelves  of  libraries,  to  use  the  strong  expression  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  groan  under  the  weight  of  Benedictine 
folios. 

2.  The  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine  derive 
their  origin  from  certain  respectable  ecclesiastics, 
who,  in  lie  eighth  century,  formed  themselves  into 
a  kind  of  middle  order,  between  the  monks  ■  and 
the  secular  clergy.  They  adopted  so  much  of  the 
monastic  discipline,  as  to  have,  in  common,  the 
church,  and  the  table,  and  to  assemble  at  stated 
hours  for  the  divine  service :  but  they  made  no 
vows;  and  often  discharged  the  fimctions  of  the 
ministry  in  public  churches,  committed  to  their 
care.  Thus,  they  rendered  essential  service  to 
religion.  By  degrees,  they  too  degenerated : .  but, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  a  considerable  reformation 
was  introduced  among .  them,  under  the  auspices 
of  pope  Nicholas  the  second.    Some,  .carryii^the 
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reformation  further,  renounced  their  worldly  pos* 
sessions,  and  all  private  property ;  and  liyed  in  a 
manner,  resembling  the  austerity  and  discipline 
of  a  monastic  life.  This  gave  rise  to  the  distmc- 
tioii  between  the  secular  and  regular  canons. 

3.  For  many  centuries,  the  Benedictines,  the 
congre^tions  which  emanated  from  them,  an3 
the  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  constituted  the  Only 
monastic  orders  of  the  west.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Mendicant  orders  arose.  These  were 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars,  the  Carme- 
lites and  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  Fvanciscanfriars  were  founded  by  St.  Fran- 
cis, the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  of  Assisium,  in  the 
province  of  Umbria :  they  were  divided  into  Con* 
ventuals,  who  admitted  some  mit^ations  into  th^r 
practice  of  the  rule ;  and  Observantines,  who  pro* 
fessed  a  stricter  obseirvance  of  it. 

The  Domnican  friars  were  founded  by  St.  Do- 
minic He  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  for  the 
gvoundwork  of  his  Institute,  but  introduced  into  it 
so  many  alterations,  as  made  it,  almost,  a  new  order. 

The  Carmekies  professed  to  derive  their  origin 
from  hermits,  who,  from  the  time  of  Elias  to  the 
time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  thence,  by  a 
regular  succession,  till  the  irruptions  of  the  Sara- 
Qtns,  inhabited  Mount  Carmel. 

The  Hermits  of  St.  Augiistine  derived  their  in- 
stitute from  a  bull  of  AJiejcander  the  fourth.  This 
pontiff  collected  several  hem^its  into  one  order,  to 
whiph  he  gave  tiiis  appellation^  and  prescribed  a 
rule  for  tilieir  government. 
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At  first,  those  orders  only  were  considered  to  be 
mendicant,  which  had  no  fixed  incomie,  but  derived 
their  whole  subsistence  from  casual  and  uncertain 
hoimty.  Experience  soon  discovered,  that  many 
i^iritual  as  well  as  many  temporal  evils  attend 
mendicity.  In  consequfence  of  it,  some  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan establishments,  and  almost  all  the  establisk* 
ments  of  the  three  other  orders,  began  to  acquire 
permanent  property.  This,  the  church,  first  per- 
mitted, and  afterwards  countenanced.  The  coun- 
cil of  Trent  confined  mendicity  to  the  Observantine 
friars. 

4.  It  remains  to  add,  that  convents  of  Nuns  were 
founded,  whose  institutes  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  religious  orders  and  ccmgregatioils,  which 
have  been  noticed,*'^with  some  also  of  thdr  prinr 
cipal  reforms. 

5.  The  only  military  order  in  England,  at  the 
time  of  the  reformatio^,  was  that  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.     It  was  divided  iiito  three  clasides ; — 
the  no^UeB,  who  followed  the'  pix:>fe$i^n'  of  arms, 
for  the  defence  of  the  ftiith  agaitiist  the  followers  of 
Mahomet,  and  for  the  prote<3<ftoiVof  J^ilgrims; — the 
ecclesiastics,  who  exercised  their  religious  liinc- 
tiotts  for  the  beiiefit  of  the  order ; — dnd  the  lay- 
bfothers^  whose  duty  it  iVas  to  take  care  of  Ae 
pilgrims,  and  of  the  sick.     Their  first  establish^ 
ment  was  at  Jerusalem :  aft^r  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land,  they  successively  retired  td  Cyprus,  to 
Rhodesi,  and  to  Maba,-  frotii  tlie  ktst  of  Which 
places  they  received  the  appellation  of  Kj^g4ls^ 

N   4 
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Malta.  They  had  ample  possessions  in  almost  evi^ry 
state  of  Europe. 

The  Knights  Templars,  once  flourished  in  Eng-r 
land ;— and  were  instituted  for  the  same  purposes^ 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, — ^which  long, 
preceded  the  dissolution  of  monasteries^  under, 
Henry  the  eighth.— Some  account  of  their  suppres- 
sion will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work. 

XVI.  2. 
Advantages  derived  from  the  Religious  Orders. 

The  language,  which  is  employed,  in  describing 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  regular  clergy^ 
is  generally  such,  as  might  induce  a  reader  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  altogether  useless,  and  a  heavy 

burthen  on  the  public :  but  the  case  was  far  other- 
wise. 

1.  To  every  public  imposition. of  tie  state,  both 

the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy,  contributed,  at 

least  their  proportionate  share ;  while,  in  addition 

to  these,  some  subsidies,  not  required  from  the 

laity,  were  often,  under  the  name  of  benevolences, 

exacted  from  them.     Most  of  their  lands  were 

held  by  the  tenure  of  knight's  service ;  and  were, 

therefore,  liable  topecimiary  contributions,  for  the 

ransom  of  the  lord,  for  making  his  eldest  son  a 

knight,  and  for  portioning  his  daughters ;  they  were. 

al^o  generally  liable  to  the  obligation  of  finding  a 

certain  number  of  soldiers,  to  serve  in  the  field,  at 

the  charge  of  the  monastery. 
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•  2»  The  individuals,  again,  from  whose  benevo- 
lence tU^y  had  acquired  their  possessions,  and  the 
heirs  of  those  individuals,  received  back  from  them 
some  return  of  that  bounty.  They  had  the  benefit 
of  corodies,  or  the  privilege  of  quartering  a  certain 
number  of  poor  servants,  on  the  religious  houses, 
which  they  had  founded :  or,  in  later  times,  of 
claiming  from  them  annual  pensions  for  their  ser- 
vants, as  commutations  for  their  corodies. 

3.  The  public  was  essentially  benefited  by  their 
duty  of  hospitality.  This  obliged  the  monasteries 
to  receive  and  entertain  their  benefactors,  and  their 
heirs,  and  all .  their  followers ;  so  that,  to  use 
Corner's  expression*,  "  the  monasteries  were  like 
^'  houses  of  public  entertainment,  for  the  gentry 
"  that  travelled."  In  the  present  state  of  society, 
the  practice  of  this  hospitality  appears  in  the  light 
of  a  festivity ;  but,  in  the  times,  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  it  was  always  considered,  as  a  serious 
duty,  imposing,  more  than  is  now  imagined,  a  very 
heavy  and  a  very  impleasing  obligation. 

4.  We  must  add,  that  the  convents  maintained 
the  poor ;  there  being,  in  these  times,  no  national 
provision  for  them. 

On  such  a  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  form  even 
a  plausible  calculation ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a 
considerable  proportion, — (can  it  be  exaggeration 
to  say  one  third  ?)— of  monastic  property,  returned, 
in  the  way  of  direct  payment  or  expenditure,  to 
the  public,  or  to  the  representatives  of  their  bene- 
factors. 

*  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
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5.  That,  in  those  times,  the  monasteries  wete 
the  best  schools  of  education,  is  a  point,  now  xmu 
▼ersally  admitted.  History  scarcely  notices  a 
person  of  either  sex,  without  mentioning,  at  the 
same  time,  the  monastery  in  which  that  individual 
was  educated.  Neither  was  this  education  con- 
fined to  the  nobles,  or  to  the  wealthy.  The  chil- 
dren of  their  tenants,  and  the  very  poorest  of  the 
poor,  were  there  instructed  in  religion  and  morality- 
A  school  was  as  regular  an  appendage  to  a  monas- 
tery, as  a  chapel. 

But  what  was  the  religion,  what  the  morality, 
that  was  taught  in  them  ? 

If  we  credit  doctor  Robertson  *,  "  Instead  of 
"  aspiring  to  sanctity  and  virtue,  which  alone  can 
**  render  men  acceptable  to  the  great  Author  of 
**  order  and  excellence,  they  imagined,  that  they 
"  satisfied  every  obligation  of  duty,  by  at  scrupufous 
*'  obselrvance  of  external  ceremonies.  Keli]gion, 
**  accordiiigtotheireonceptionof  it,  comprehecuied 
"  nothing  else;  and  the  rites,  by  which  Aey  per- 
"  suaded  themselves,  that  they  cotdd  jgain-  the 
"  favour  of  heaven,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  might 
"  have  been  expected  from  the  rude  ideas  of  the 
"  ages,  which  devised  and  introduced  them.  They 
**  were  either  so  unmeaning,  as  to  be  altogether 
**  uuworthy  of  die  Being  to  whose  honoiir  they 
*^  w^re  consectated ;  or  so  absurd,  as  to  be  a  dis- 
**  grafee  to  reason  and  humanity.  All  the  religious 
**  niaxims  and  practices  of  liie  dark  ages,"  continues 

*  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  vol.  i,  p.  19,  note  1,  quarto 
editioD# 
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the  royal  historiographer,  in  a  note  to  this  passage^ 
"  are  a  proof  of  this.     I  shall  produce  one  remark- 
"  able  testimdny,  in  confirmation  of  it,  from  an 
"  author  canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  St.  Eloy 
"  or   Eligius,  bishop  of  Noyon,   in  the   seventh 
"  century : — '  He  is  a  good  christian,  who  comes 
"  frequently  to  church  ;  who  presents  the  oblation, 
"  which  is  offered  to  God,  upon  the  altar ;  who 
^^  doth  not  taste  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry, 
"  until  he  has  consecrated  a  part  of  them  to  God ; 
"  who,  when  the  holy  festivals  shall  approach,  lives 
"  chastely,  even  with  his  own  wife,  during  several 
"  days,  that,  with  a  safe  conscience,  he  may  draw 
"  near  to  the  altar  of  God ;  and  who,  in  the  las£ 
"  place,  can  repeat  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer. 
"  Redeem  then  your  souls  jSrom  destruction,  while 
"  you  have  the  means  in  your  power ;  offer  pre- 
^^  sents  a&d  tithes,  to  churchmen ;  come  more  fre- 
"  quently  to  church ;  humbly  implore  the  patronage 
"  of  the  saints,  fior,  if  you  observe  these  things,  yoii 
"  may  come  with  security^  in  the  day,  to  the  tri- 
"  bunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  and  say,  give  to  us, 
"  O  Lord !  for  we  have  given  unto  thee.'  '^  Dacherii 
Spicilegium  veter.  Script,  v.  ii.  p.  94.  "  The  learned 
"  and  judicious  translator  of  doctor  Mosheim's 
^*  Ecclesiastical  History,  from  one  of  whose  ad- 
"  ditional  notes  I  have  borrowed  this  passage, 
'*  subjoins  a  very  proper  reflection :  ^  We  see  here 
"  a  large  and  ample  description  of  a  good  chris- 
^^  tian,  in  which  &ere  is  not  tike  least  mention  of  the 
"  love  of  God,  resignation  to  his  will,  obedience 
^'  to  his  laws,  or  of  justice>  benevolence,  and  charity 
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"  towards  men.' "     Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.  v.  i, 

P-  324- 

A  charge,  expressed  in  more  direct  or  stronger 

terms,  against  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages,  for 
teaching  a  false  and  depraved  system  of  morality, 
cannot  be  imagined.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
surprise  of  the  reader,  when,  from  the  perusal  of 
the  following  passage,  in JVf  r.  lingard's  learned  and 
elegant  "Antiquities  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Church*," 
he  finds  the  whole  to  be  an  absolute  misrepresen- 
tion  ?  "  From  that  period,"  says  Mr.  Lingard, — 
referring  to  the  publication  of  doctor  Robertson's 
History, — "  this  citation  from  the  writings  of 
"  St.  Eloy,  or  St.  Eligius,  has  held,  a  very  distin- 
"  guished  place,  in  every  invective  which  has  been 
"  published  against  the  clergy  of  former  ages :  and 
"  the  definition  of  the  good  christian  has  been  re- 
"  echoed  a  thousand  times  by  the  credulity  of 
"  writers  and  their  readers.  May  I  hope  to  escape 
"  the  imputation  of  scepticism  when  I  own,  that  I 
"  have  always  been  inclined  to  mistrust  this  host 
"  of  witnesses,  and  their,  quotations?  I,  at  last,  re- 
"  solved  to  consultthe  original  document ;  nor  were 
"  my  expectations  disappointed.  I  discovered,  that 
"  the  bishop  of  Noyon  had  been  foully  calumniated ; 
"  and  that,  instead  of  his  real  doctrine,  a  gajrbled 
"  extract  had  been  presented  to  the  public,  That  the 
"  good  christian  should  pay  the  dues  of  the  church, 
"he  indeed  requires:  but,  he  also  requires, .  that 
"  he  should  cultivate  peace  among  his  neighbours ; 
"  forgive  his  enemies ;  loveall  mankind  as  himself; 

*  p.  91,  note,6. 
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**  observe  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue ;  and  faith- 
"  fully  comply  with  the  engagements,  which  he 
"  contracted  at  his  baptism." 

We  insert  the  text  of  the  bishop  in  a  note*  ;  the 
following  is  Mr.  Lingard's  translation  of  it :  "  It 
^f  does  not,  therefore,  most  dear  christians,  suffice 
"  to  you,  that  you  have  received  the  christian  name, 
"  unless  you  do  christian  works.  For,  to  him,  it 
"  avails  to  be  called  a  christian,  who  always  keeps 
"  in  his  mind  the  precepts  of  Christ ;  and  fulfils 
*^  them  by  his  works.  Such  is  he,  who  does  not 
**  steal ;  who  does  not  bear  false  witness ;  who  does 
'^  not  lie  or  forswear ;  who  does  not  commit  adul- 
"  tery ;  who  hateth  no  one,  but  loveth  all,  as  him- 
"  self ;  who  does  nOt  return  evil  to  his  enemies,  but 
"  rather  pray  eth  for  them ;  who  does  not  raise  quar- 
"  rels,  but  recalls  quarrellers  to  peace.  On  account 
"  of  its  similarity,"  continues  Mr.Lingard,  "  I  shall 
"  subjoin  another  description  df  the  good  christian 
"from  an  Anglo-Saxon  prelate,  Wulstan,  arch- 
"  bishop  of  York  : — "  Let  us  always  profess  one 
"  true  faith ;  and  love  God  with  all  our  mind  and 
"  might ;  and  carefully  keep  all  his  commandments, 

*  *'  Non  ergo  vobis  sufficit,  charissimi,  quod  christianum. 
*^  nomen  accepistis,  si  opera  Christiana  non  facitis.  Illi  enim 
^'  prodest,  quod  christianus  vocatur,  qui  semper  Chrisd  pre- 
^  cepta  mente  retinet,  et  opere  perficit:  qui  furtum,  scilicet, 
^  non  facit;  qui  falsum  testimonium  noni  dicit;  qui  aec  men-: 
^' titur,  nee  pejerat;  qui  adulterium  non  committit;  qui 
**  nullum  hominem  odit;  sed  omnes,  sicut  semetipsum,  diligit ; 
**  qui  mimicis  suis  malum  non  reddit,  sed  magis  pro  ipsis  orat; 
**  qui  litesnon  concitat,  sed  discordes  ad  concordiam  revocat, 
*^  &c.''  Dach.  Spicil.  torn.  v.  p.  213. 
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"  and  give  to  God  that  part,  (of  ow  substance), 
"  which,  by  hk  grace,  we  are  able  to  give  ;  and 
^^  earnestly  avoid  all  evil ;  and  act  righteously  to 
"  all  others,  as  we  wish  others  to  behave  to  us. 
"  He  is  a  good  christian  who  observeth  this*/' 

Such  was  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  monasteries. 
May  it  not  be  confidently  asked,  whether  it  be  not 
the  morality  of  the  gospel?  whether  any  purer 
lessons  of  morality  can  be  cited?  and  whether,  the 
ijDstitutions,  which  taught  it, — and  without  which  it 
might  not  have  been  taught, — w&te  not,  Vith  all 
the  imperfections,  justly,  or  ungustly  imputed  to 
tbemi  eminently  useful  to  the  communily  ? 

6.  It  may,  moreover,  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
s^culture  has  not  had  better  firie^ds  than  the 
monks.  To  the  truth  of  this  assertion  our  own 
oeuntry  bears  the  most  ample  testimony.  That  the 
monks  were  most  indulgent  landlords,  that  their 
tenants  prospered  under  them,  and  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  them,  were  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
which  was  known  at  that  time, — is  admitted.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  lands,  bestowed  upon  them,  were 
the  refuse  of  the  soil,  when  they  received  them :  it 
was  by  the  unceasing  and  regular  toil  of  centuries, 
that  they  brought  them  to  the  state,  in  which  they 
were  found  at  the  dissolution.  No  one  can  turtt 
over  the  pages  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  or  History 
of  Embankment,  without  being  sensible  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  labours,  in  gaining  land  from  the  sea; 

*  Sermo  Lupi  epiB^.  ap.  Whel*  p.  487. 
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and  in  renAering  the  feu,  the  morass,  and  the  margh, 
both  profitable  and  habitable. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  pious  inmates  of  a  monas- 
tery, regularly  spent  almost  the  whole  of  their  in* 
come  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  attracted  th^ 
labourer,  the  artisan,  and  the  manufacturer.  It 
seldom  happened  that  a  village  did  not  rise,  or  that 
avillage  did  not  become  a  town,  in  any  place  where 
a  convent  flourished.  It  is  said  that,  when  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  fifth  heard  of  the  fate  of  the 
English  abbies,  and  of  the  channels  into  which  their 
revenue  was  turned,  he  exclaimed, — "  NoW  has 
"  Henry  killed  the  hens  that  laid  golden  eggs*," 

7.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  what  has  been  said 
in  a  former  page,  respecting  their  encotiragement 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  other  arts.  No 
intelligent  eye  can  ^rvey  any  €^e  of  the  many 
cathedral  churches,  which  still  ornament  this  island^ 
without  being  struck  with  the  skill,  which  was  re- 
quired to  raise  it,  or  feeling  how  greatly  its  erec- 
tion must  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
art .  and  science ;  how  many  poof  it  must  have 
clothed  and  fed ;  bow  much  labour  it  employed, 
how  mneh  talent  it  called  into  action,  and  how 
greatly  all  this  must  have  tended  to  humaniaie  the 
boisterous  s^it  of  the  times,  to  dispeJ  ignorance,, 
and  to  introduce  the  arts^  the  habits,  and  the  ]i>less- 
ii^  of  peace  and  industry «  It  is  difficub:  tQ  ima- 
gine an  institutioii,  wfaiek  the  spmt  o£  the  times 
would  have  endured,  that  was  likely  to  promote, 

'*  Cottier's  E^.  HUt.  v#l.  ii.  p.  .176. 
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in  a  greater  degree,  peaceful  and  usieful  occupa- 
tions,— the  great  desideratum  of  the  middlte^ages. 
Permit  the  writer  to  add : — For  several  years, 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  this  country  have  employed 
their  talents  on  the  subject  of  political  economy. 
Their  grand  discovery  appears  to  be,  that  nothing 
contributes  so  greatly  to  the  wealth,  or  strength  of 
the  nation,  as  the  celibacy  of  those,  who  have  not 
Ae  means  of  providing  for  the  offspring  of  their 
marriages.  Now,  of  such  persons,  monasteries 
^ere, — and  of  such  they  are  still, — principally  com- 
posed. Therefore,  if  the  above  axiom  be  founded 
in  truth,  and, 

.    ...--.-.  Hoc  Janus  summus  ab  imo 
Perdocet,  hsc  recinunt  juyenes  dictata,  senesque, 

HOR. 

it  never  can  apply  so  well,  as  in  times  when,  com- 
paratively speaking,  there  was  so  little  employment 
for  industry,  and  consequently,  when  there  existed 
so  few  ways,  by  which  a  poor  man  could  provide 
for  his  family. 

8.  All  candid  writers  acknowledge  that  learning 
was  cultivated  in  the  monasteries, — aiid  this  every 
one  must  own,  who  has  perused  with  attention  and 
impartiality,  the  tenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Lingard's 
Antiquities  of  the  Saxon  Church ; — or  even  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  doctor  Henry's 
learned  History  of  Britain.  "  A  library,"  says  the 
last  of  these  writers,  "  was  then  esteemed  so  esseh- 
"  tial  to  a  monastery,  that  it  became  a  proverb, — a 
^^  convent  without  a  library  is  like  a  castle  without 
^^  an  armoury.    Some  of  these  monastic  libraries 
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*^  were  very  valuable.  Though  the  abbey  of  Croy* 
^  land  was  burned  only  twenty  years  after  the  con- 
**  quest,  its  library  then  consisted  of  nine  hundred 
"  volumes,  of  which  three  hundred  were  very  lai-ge.'* 
"  I  am  sensible,"  says  Gerardus  Tychsen,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  oriental  literature,  in  the 
united  universities  of  Butzow  and  Rostock,  in  his 
Tentamen  de  variis  Codicum  Hebrseonim  Veteris 
Testamenti   MSS.    Rostochii, — that,    "  it  is  the 
general  opinion,  that  tlie  study  of  the  fine  arts 
was  buriied  during  the  middle  ages.     It  is,  hpw- 
"  ever,  certain,  that,  while .  literature  was  crushed 
"  every  where  else,  she  found  a  refuge  in  monas- 
"  teries." — ^**  There  was  not  one  religious  person  at 
"  Woolstrope,"  says  Str3rpe*,  "but  that  he  could, 
'^  and  did,  use,  eitiber  embrothering,  writing  books 
"  with  very  fair  hand,  making  their  own  garments, 
"carving,  painting,  or  gralBling."     "There  was," 
says  doctor  Henry,  "  in  every  monastery,  a  room 
"  called  the  scriptorium,  or  writing  chamber ;  in 
"which  several  of  the  younger  monks  were  con- 
"  stantly  employed  in  transcribiixg  books,  and  to 
"  which,  in   some  monasteries,  considerable  re- 
"  venues'  were  appropriated. — ^Wheye  there  were 
"  no  fixed  revenues  for  defraying  the  expensed  of 
"  procuring  books  for  this  library,  th^e  abbot  com- 
"  monly  imposed  an  annual  tax  on  every  member 
"  of  the  community,  for  that  purpose.    The  monks 
"  of  some*monasteries,  in  this  period,  were  bitterly 
"  reproached  for  the  extravagant  sums  they  ex- 
"  pended  on  their  libraries."   The  transcription  of 
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usefiil  works  was  always  considered  by  the  monkd 
to  be  an  useful  and  meritorious  employment  ^^  To 
"  transcribe  works,"  says  Ae  pious  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis,  "which  Jesus  Christ  loves,  by  which  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  him  is  difiused,  his  precepts  taught,  and 

the  practice  of  them  inculcated,  is  a  most  useful 

employment  If  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward, 
"  who  gives  a  eup  of  cold  water  to  his  thirsty 
"  neighboiir,  what  will  not  be  the  reward  of  those, 
^*  who,  by  putting  good  works  into  the  hands  of 
^^  their  neighbours,  open  to  them  the  fountains  of 
"  eternal  life  ?  Blessed  be  the  hand  of  such  tran- 
*^  scribers  !  Which  of  the  writings  of  our  ancestors 
'*  would  now  be  remembered,  if  there  had  been  no 
^*  pious  hand  to  transcribe  them!" — Itmaybeadded, 

at  Thomas  k  Kempis  was  himself  an  excellent 
bpjrist :  some  of  his  transcriptions, — among  theyn 
a  Latin  bible  in  four  large  volumes, — still  remain^ 
ahd  show  his  eminence  in  caligraphy. 

To  proceed, — For  almost  all  that  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  of  the  writers  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
for  all  that  we  know  of  the  languages  of  those 
invaluable  writers,  for  all  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  our  holy  religion,  even  for  the  sacred 
writings  themselves,  which  contain  the  word  of 
God,  as  well  as  for  the  traditions  of  the^wise  and 
good,  respecting  it, — ^for  all  these  benefits  and 
blessings,  we  are  almost  wholly  indebted,  under 
Providence,  to  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages. 
Their  merit  was  their  own :  all  the  ignorance,  all 
the  bad  taste,  which  are  justly  imputable  to  them, 
were  owing  to  the  general  ruin  and  devastation 
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occasioned  by  the  inroads  and  conquests  of  the 
barbarians,  and  the  unceasing  wars  of  the  barons. 
But  justice,  surely,  claims  our  gratitude  to  those 
venerable  communities,  who  strove  against  the 
barbarism  of  the  times,  and  preserved  for  us  all 
the  precious  remains  of  sacred  or  profane  an- 
tiquity, that  have  reached  us ;  all  that  we  know  of 

r  * 

our  own  history,  and  almost  all  the  historical  re- 
cords that  we  possess. 

9*  Far  be  it  from  the  writer  to  deny  due  praise 
to  the  biblical  exertions  of  modem  times : — but 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  holy  inmates 
of  monasteries  were  the  principal  instruments 
employed  by  divine  Providence  in  preserving  the 
sacred  volumes  which  compose  the  bible.  We 
have  the  names  of  seven  English  monks,  who 
translated  the  scriptures,  or  som^  parts  of  them, 
into  the  English  languc^e.  The  venerable  Bede 
expired  while  he  was  dictating  a  translation  of 
the  gospel  of  St.  John. — It  has  been  invidiously 
observed,  that,  in  these  times,  copies  of  the  bible 
yrere  few :  perhaps  the  scarcity  has  been  exagge- 
rated ;  but,  that  tiiere  should  have  been  a  scarcily, 
is  not  surprising.  Copies  were  then  only  procured 
by  the  slow  labour  of  transcription ;  they  were  not, 
^  now,  instantaneously  multiplied  by  the  simul- 
taneous operations  of  il^lumerable  presses.  The 
transcription  of  a  whole  bible  must  have  employed 
several  months ;  and  would,  it  is  supposed,  have 
4QSt  upwards  of  fifty  pounds.  Taking  this  into 
account,  and  considering  how  few  among  the  laily, 
even  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  could  then  read ; 

o  2 
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considering  also  the  destruction  of  monuments  of 
antiquity  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  we  shdl 
■rather  be  surprised  at  the  number,  than  scandalised 
at  the  scarcity  of  the  ascertained  manuscripts  of 
the  sacred  volume. 

Siich,  then,  were  the  advantages,  derived  by 
the  public,  and  by   individuals,   from   monastic 
establishments.     "  The  world,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  the  month  of  December 
1811,  speaking  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  "has 
• "  never  been  so  deeply  indebted  to  any  other  body 
^*  of  meii  as  to  this  illustrious  wdet ;  but  historians, 
'**  when  relating  the  evil,  of  which  they  were  the 
'**  occasion,  have  too  frequently  forgotten  the  good 
"  which  they  produced.      Even  the  commonest 
"readers    are   familiar   with   the    arch  miracle- 
*^  monger,  St.  Dunstan,  while  the  most  learned  of 
' "  our  countr3rmen  scarcely  remember  the  names 
"of  those  admirable  men, '  who  went  forth  from 
"  England,  and  became  the  apostles  of  the  north. 
'**  Tinian,  and  Juan  Fernandez  are  not  more  beauti- 
***  ftd  spots  on  the  oceanj  than  Malmesburyj  and 
"  Lindisfame,'  and  Jarrow,  in  the  ages  of  our 
"  heptarchy.    A  community  of  pious  men,  <ievoted 
^^  to  literature,  and  to  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  to 
^^  religion,  seems,  in  those  ages,  like  a  green  oasis 
**  amid  the  desert.    Like  stars  in  a  moonless  night, 
*^  they  shine  upon  us,  with  a  tranquil  ray.     If  ever 
**  there  was  a  man,  who  could  truly  be  called 
"  venerable,  it  is  he,  to  whom  that  appelJation  is 
"  constantly  affixed — ^Bede,-^whoselife  Was  passed 
"in  instructing  his  <ywn  generation,  and  preparing 
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^-  records  for  posterity.  In  those  days,  the  church 
*/  offered. the  only  asylum  from  the  evils,  tp  which 
"  every  country  w^as  exposed ;  amidst,  eonti^ual 
"  wars,  the  church  enjoyed  peace ;  it  ^was  regarded 
"  as  a  sacred  realm,  by  nxen,  who,, though :they> 
"  hated  each  other,  believed  and  feared  the  same 
"  God.  Abused,  as  it  was,  by  the  worldly-minded 
"  and  ambitious,  and  disgraced  by  the  artifices  of 
"  the  designing,  and  the  follies  of  the  fanatic,  it 
"  afforded  a. shelter  to  those,  who  were  better  than 
"  the:  v^orld,  in  their  youth,  or  weary  of  it  in  their 
"age;  the  wise,  as  well;  as  the  timid  and  the 
"gentle,  fled  to  this  Goshen  of  God,  which. enjoyed: 
^^  its  ovm  light  smd,  calm,  amid  darkness,  and 
"  storms."— This  just  and  generous  tribute  of  grati- 
tude and  respect,  should  be  inscribed  on  eyeiy 
ruin,  which  still  exists,  of  these,  venerable  esta- 
blishments. 


CHAP.  xvn. 

THE    DISSOLUTION    OF    MONASTERIES. 

1540. 

Two  events,  I.  The  suppression  of  the  order  qC 
the  Knights  Templars :  II.  And  the  suppression  of 
the  Alien  Priories,  preceded,  and  in  some  measure, 
prepared  the  public  mind  in  England  for  the  gene- 
ral dissolution  of  all  the  monasteries  within  the. 
realm  Succinct  historical  minutes  Qf  each  of  theses 
eventg|,.may,,  therefore,  be  acceptable  tq  th^reader^ 
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An  account  will  follow,  III.  Of  the  license  granted 
by  the  pope  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  to  dissolve  some 
of  the  smaller  monasteries :  IV.  Of  the  dissolution 
of  the  remaining  smaller  monasteries :  V.  and  of 
the  subsequent  dissolution  of  the  greater. 

XVII.   1. 

.  The  Suppression  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars, 

It  has  been  mentioned,  thatthe  Knights  Templars 
were  one  of  the  military  orders,  established  in  the 
church,  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  in  the  east, 
against  the  Saracens,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
pilgrims,  who  resorted  to  the  Holy  Land.  They 
took  their  name  from  a  monastery  in  Jerusalem, 
given  to  them  by  Baldwin,  the  second  king  in  that 
city,  after  its  conquest,  in  the  first  crusade.  The 
order  was  founded  in  1 1 1 8  :  as  we  have  said  of  the 
order  of  Malta,  it  was  divided  into  three  classes, 
to  the  nobles  was  assigned  the  profession  of  arms, 
for  the  purposes  just  expressed ;  the  ecclesiastics 
were  appointed  to  exercise  their  religious  functions, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  order ;  the  lay-brothers  had 
the  care  of  the  pilgrims  and  sick.  For  several 
years,  the  members  of  the  order  were  distinguished 
equally  for  their  piety  and  valour.  St.  Bernard 
composed  a  panegyric  on  them;  in  which  language 
seems  to  sink  under  him  while  he  celebrates  their 
virtues  :  but  insensibly  their  fervour  decayed,  and 
luxury  found  its  way  among  them.  This  led  to  the 
dissolution  bf  the  order.     The  best  view  of  it  is 
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given  in  a  recent  work  of  M.  Renouard  *.  Hemakes 
it  highly  probable,  not  only,  that  some  laxity  of 
morals  prevailed  in  the  order,  but  that  there  were 
also  some  associations  in  it,  among  which  the  disr 
belief  of  Christianity  was  avowed  and  expressed 
by  grotesqne  and  obscene  rites :  but  he  equally 
shows,  that  neither  this  infidelity,  nor  these  infidel 
practices,  were  general ;  and  that  the  credit  of  the 
charges,broughtagainsttheorder,isfundamentally 
shaken  by  the  very  means,  which  were  used  ta 
prove  its  guilt. 

On  the  13th  of  October  1307,  the  grand  master, 
and  every  Knight  Templar,  in  France,  w6re  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  put  in  irons.  A  bare  sustenance 
was  allowed  them ;  they  were  refiised  counsel ; 
the  visit  of  their  friends  was  interdicted.  Life, 
liberty,  and  reward  were  offered  to  those,  whose 
confessions  would  charge  the  order  with  guilt; 
and,  as  an  inducement  to  such  confessions,  a  forged 
one;  by  the  grand  master,  of  its  general  criminality, 
was  produced. 

The  individuals  who  denied  the  charge,  were 
delivered  to  the  most  horrid  tortures.  The  most 
common  of  these  was  the  torture  of  the  pulley :  the 
hands  of  the  sufferer  were  tied  behind  him; 
enormous  weights  fixed  to  his  feet ;  and  the  cord, 
which  tied  his  hands,  was  brought  over  a  pulley. 
On  a  signal,  he  was  suddenly  drawn  up;  then,' 

*  M^moires  Historiques  r61atifs  a  la  CondemnatioD  des 
Chevaliers  du  Temple,  et  h  rAbolition  de  leur  Ordre ;  par  M. 
Renouard,  membre  de  Tliutitat  Imperial  de  France*,  et  de 
la  Ligion  d'Hoimeur.  8vq.  Porit,  181.3. 
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suddenly  let  fall,  to  a  distance  of  some  feet  froia 
the  ground.  His  whole  frame  was  dislocated  by 
the  sudden  shock ;  and, .  in  this  state,  he  long  re- 
mained suspended.  The  Jire^  was  a  still  more 
severe  infliction  :  the  sufferer  was  made  to  lie  on 
his  back,  with  his  body  fastened  to  the  ground; 
then,  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  anointed  with  an 
unctuous  matter,  and  exposed  to  the  fire :  the  feet 
of  others  were  inserted  in  an  iron  shoe,  which  was 
gradually  compressed,  until  every  bone  was  broken : 
the  legs  of  others  were  screwed  into  iron  boots Jilkd 
with  quick  lime.  That  such  proceedings  should 
produce  several  confessions  of  guilt  cannot  excite 
surprise. 

In  other  kingdoms,  proceedings  were  instituted 
against. the  order,  but  were  conducted  wi&  much 
greater  form,  and  with  more  humanity :  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  in  these,  the  knights  were  either 
honourably  acquitted,  or  only  partially  con- 
demned *.  This  circumstance  detracts  also  from 
the  authority  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  tri- 
bunals. 

.'  At  the  earnest  instance  of  the  French  monarchy 
pope  Clement  the  fifth  caused  a  general  council  to 
be  assembled  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphin6,  and  the 
knights  were  solemnly  cited  to  it  to  defend  the 
order.  Nine  appeared,  and  were  immediately 
ordered  to  be  imprisoned  and  put  in  irons  :  at  thi» 
unjustifiable  proceeding,  the  fathers  of  the  council 
expressed  great  indignation. 

*  The  whole  process  against  the  English  Knights  Templars 
it  inserted  in  Wilkins,  Concfl.  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  406. 
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It  is  generally  supposed^  that  the  order  was  abo- 
lished by  the  council ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
pope  assembled  the  cardinals,  and  several  prelates, 
in  a  secret  consistory;  and  there,  abolished;  the 
order  by  his  own  authority.  At  the  second  sessions 
of  the  council  he  published  the  decree  of  abolition ; 

4 

the  members  present  heard  it,  (it  cannot  be  said " 
they  accepted  it),  in  solemn  silence.  Four  days 
afterwards,  the  pope,  in  his  bull,  Considerantes 
dudum,  announced  that  the  charges  against  the 
order  were  sufficiently  proved,  to  render  them 
strongly  suspected;  but,  not  sufficiently  proved^ 
to  authorise  a  judicial  sentence.  For  ihis  reason, 
he  professed  to  have  abstained  from  a  definitive 
sentence,  and  only  passed  a  provisional  condem* 
nation.  It  is  observable,  that  Clement  the  four- 
teenth, in  his  bull  for  suppressing  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  adverts  to  this  circumstance,  and  expressly^ 
says,  that  "  the  general  council  of  Vienne,  to 
*^  whose  examination  the  pope  had  committed  the 
'^  business,  advised  him  to  adopt  this  provisional 
"  mode  of  proceeding.'' 

Combining  all  these  circimistances,  it  seems 
impossible  not  to  acquit  the  Templars  of  the 
general  guilt  imputed  to  their  body :  if  some 
members  were  chargeable  with  irreligion,  tl^eir 
number  was  not  great ;  if  some  irreligious  as^ 
sociatipns  were  formed,  these  must  have  been 
exceedingly  few, — and  seem  to  have  been  merely 
meetings  of  sensuality :  it  is  evident,  at  least,  that 
nothing  of  the  metaphysical  speculations  of 
atheism  entered .  into  thepL; 
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The  last  act  of  the  tragedy  was  the  burning 
of  the   grand  master,   Jacques   de  Molay.     He 
was  of  an  illustrious  house  of  Burgundy^  and,  at 
the  time,  when  the  storm  burst  on  the  order,  was 
carrying  on,  with  great  valour,  a  war,  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  against  the  Turks*     By  the  command 
of  the  pope,  he  quitted  it,  and,  attended  by  sixty  of 
his  knights,  all  of  noble  birth,  repaired  to  Paris } 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  were  cast  into 
prison.     The  grand  master  was  cruelly  tortured : 
subdued  by  the  violence  of  the  torments,  he  con- 
fessed the  general  guilt  of  the  order.     He  Was 
then  remanded  to  prison,   and   continued  iti  it 
during  six  years.     On  the  i8th  of  March  1313, 
he  was  summoned,  with  three  chief  dignitaries  of 
the  order,  before  the  three  commissaries  of  the 
cause,  and   required  to  acknowledge  his  guilt. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  assembled  multitude,  ^*  It  is 
^^  most  just,"  he  said  aloud,  **  that,  on  this  horrible 
"  day,  and  in  these  last  •  moments  of  my  life,  I 
"  should  jiroclaim  the  iniquity  of  falsehood,  and 
"  make  virtue  triumph.     I  therefore  Acknowledge, 
"  before  heaven  and  earth,  that  I  have  been  guilty 
•*  of  the  greatest  crime.     But,  it  was,  when  I  cori- 
"  fessed  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  against  the 
"  order.     I  now  attest  its  innocence :  the  love  of 
"  truth  obliges  me  to  declare  it.     I  asserted  Ae 
**  contrary,  merely  to  suspend  the  excessive  tor- 
"  tures  inflicted  on  me ;  and  to  soften  the  hearts 
"  of  those,  who  inflicted  them.     I  am  aware  of  the 
^^  torments,  which  have  been  inflicted  on  those, 
"  who  have  had  the  courage  to  retract  their  con- 
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"  fessions :  but,  this  dreadful  spectacle  is  not  suf- 
^^  ficient  to  make  me  confirm  a  first  lie  by  a  second : 
^^  rather  than  comply  with  so  infamous  a  condi- 
"  tion,  I  renounce  life." 

A  knight,  who  attended  him,  made  a  similar 
declaration.  A  council  of  state  was  immediately 
assembled  by  order  of  the  king ;  who  condemned 
both  to  perish  by  a  slow  fire.  They  were,  accord*- 
ingly,  fastened  to  an  iron  stake ;  and  a  small  fire 
was  lighted  under  them.  In  this  horrible  situation 
they  long  continued, — protesting  their  innocence 
to  the  last 

Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  acquit  the  Templars 
wholly  of  the  chaises  imputed  to  them.  This, 
perhaps,  is  going  too  far:  yet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  evidence  against  them  arises, 
altogether,  from  the  depositions  taken  before  com-, 
miflsioners  appointed  by  their  enemies,  and  ex- 
torted from  the  witnesses  by  hopes,  intimidation, 
and  torture;  while  every  method  was  used  to 
mislead  the  judgment,  inflame  the  imagination, 
and  rouse  the  passions  of  the  public  against  th^m. 
If,  firom  such  materials,  and  under  such  circum^* 
stances,  arguments,  so  powerfully  vindicating  their 
innocence,  have  been  collected,  how  would  the 
case  have  stood,  had  they  been  allowed  to  make 
their  own  statements,  urge  their  own  defence,  and 
expose,  in  their  own  manner,  the  artifices  and 
cruelty  of  their  adversaries  ? 
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XVII.   2. 
The  Suppression  of  the  Alien  Priories* 

Tfifc  alien  priories  may.  be  considered  as  filia- 
tions from  the  foreign  abbies*     Some  depended^ 
entirely  upon   their  foreign  parents,-^ receiving  * 
from  them  their  priors,  and  iremitting  to  them,  all 
that  remained  of  their  income,  after  supplying  the ' 
necessary  wants  of  the  community.     The  depen- 
dence of  the   others  was  almost  nominal:  they 
elected  their  own  priors,  and  were  absolute  pro- 
prietors of  their  own  estates.     The  former  had 
long  been  the  objects  of  the  jealousy  of  llie  English 
government,  on  account  of  their  sending  but  of  the 
country  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenues.     In 
the  fourth  year  of  Henry  the  fifth,  when  he  was  at 
war  with  France,  an  act  was  passed,  .by  .which  all' 
the  alie^n  pi;iories  wei'e  suppressed,  and;  tlayeir  estates' 
vested  in  the  crowi?L. 

;    ,  •  .  ■    '  .    '         ' 

:  XVII.      3. 

License  granted  by  the  Pope  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  to  dissolve 
several  of  the  smaller  Monasteries, 

To  the  attacks,  which  were  made  upon  monas- 
teries by  Henry  the  eighth,  Wplsey  preluded,  by 
the  licensje,  which,  in  1525,  he  obtained  from  the 
pope,  to  dissolve  several  of  the  smaller  communi- 
ties. The  pope  had  attached  to  this  license  a  con- 
dition, that  no  monastery  should  be  dissolved  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  the  king  and  its 
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founders.  The  consent  of  the  king  was  readily 
obtained :  what  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
founders  or  their  representatives,  does  not  appear. 
The  suppressed  houses  and  their  possessions  be- 
tiame  the  property  of  Henry :  he  conferred  them, 
hy  new  grants,  on  the  cardinal;  who  annexed 
some  of  them  to  the  college  at  Oxford,  and  others, 
to  the  college  at  Ipswich,  which  he  had  founded. 
The  former  is  called  Christ  Church ;  the  latter^ 
immediately  after  the  decease  of  the  cardinal^  wa$ 
neglected,  and  fell  to  ruin. 

XVIL  4. 
ITke  Dissolution  of  the  remaining  smaller  Monasteries. 

Heney  -determined  on  the  general  dissolution 
^f  all  the  monasteries  within  his  realm,  soon  aftet 
he  had  assumed  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the 
church.  His  first  attack  was  levelled  at  the  smaller, 
institutions,  or  those,  whose  yearly  income  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  pounds.  With  this  view,  he 
Appointed  Thomas  Cromwell, — (who  from  a  very 
low  situation,  had  raised  himself  by  his  talents  to 
the  rank  of  secretary  of  state) — to  be  his  vicar- 
general  and  vicegerent  J  with  authority  to  visit  dl 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  communities,  within  his 
dominions,  to  rectify  and  correct  all  abuses,  and, 
generally  to  do  every  thing  that  the  king  could 
do,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church.  Henry  also 
authorised  him  to  delegate  to  others,  any  portion  of 
the  auAority  thus  conferred  upon  him.  Cromwell, 
*  accordingly^  signed  several  commissions,  autho- 
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rising  the  persons  named  in  them  ta  visit  ail 
dbmchesy  monasteries,  and  priories,  both  of  men 
and  women ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries,  as  well 
as  into  the  conduct  of  all  superiors  of  religious 
houses,  both  in  spirituals  apd  temporals,  with  di- 
rections to  make  their  reports  to  him  on  all  these 
circumstances.  The  visitors, — ^probably,  in  con- 
formity to  the  injunctions  given  to  them  by  Crom- 
well, abstained  from  interfering  with  the  secular 
dergy,  but  made  a  general  visitation  of  all  the 
houses  of  the  regulars.  With  some  exceptions, 
the  report  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  unfavour* 
able  to  them.  The  smaller  monasteries  were  said 
to  be  the  most  irregular.  The  king,  already  deter- 
mined on  their  destruction,  dissolved,  by  an  act 
of  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reigii,  all  the 
houses  of  monks,  canons,  and  nuns,  which  had  not 
above  200/.  yearly  revenue;  and  which  did  not 
contain  more  than  twelve  members ;  vesting,  at  the 
same  time,  in  himself,  all  their  real  and  personal 
jNToperty.  The  number  of  houses  dissolved,  by 
this  act,  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Their 
annual  revenue  was  computed  at  32,000/;  the^ 
personal  effects  at  100,000/. 

XVII.  5. 
The  Dissolution  of  the  greater  Monasteries. 

In  1537,  the  king  ordered  a  visitation  .to  be  made 
of  the  remaining  or  gre^r  houses.  The  commis- 
j»^ers  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  practices. 
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by  which  the  religious,  as  it  was  alleged,  had  de- 
ceived the  pec^le,  and  nourished  superstition,  to 
enrich  themselves. 

Many  of  the  monks  were  so  much  alarmed,  that 

they  surrendered  their  houses  and  possessions  to 

the  king,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  visitors. 

"  The  chief  employment  of  the  visitors,  in  this,  and 

^*  the  two  following  years,"  says  doctor  Heny^, 

^^  seems  to  have  been  settling  the  surrenders  of  the 

monasteries,  and  the  pensions  of  the  abbots, 

priors,  and  monks ;    makii^  surveys  of  their 

estates ; — ^taking  possesion  of  their  relics,  jewels, 

'^  and  plate,  which,  ia  some  houses,  was  of  great 

"  value  :  selling  tibieir  fiimiture,  pulling  down  their 

^'  churches,  and  such  of  their  other  buildings,  as 

^^  were  osify  suited,  and  useful,  to  monastics ;  dis* 

<<  posing  of  their  bells,  lead,  and  other  materials. 

''  h  is  incredible  how  many  magnificent  churches, 

^  cloisters,  libraries,  and  other  buildings,  which  had 

^*  been  erected,  at  an  immense  expense  of  money 

^*  and  labour,  were  unroofed  and  ruined  in  the  short 

"  space  of  three  or  four  years.     To  this  dreadfiil 

*'  havoc,  Henry  and  his  courtiers  were  pronq)ted, 

"  partly  by  their  avarice,  and  partly  to  prevent  the 

^^  re-establishment  of  monasteries.    To  finish  this 

^^  great  affair,  a  parliament  was  called,  which  met 

**  at  Westminster,  April  28,  in  the  year  154Q.    On 

*'  the  13th  of  May,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 

^  house,  for  granting  to  the  king,  his  heirs  and 

^  successors,  all  the  houses,  lands,  and  goods,  of  all 

^*  the  abbies,  priories, .  nunneries,  chantri^,  hos- 

^  Histoiy  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  vi.  p.  443.- 
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"  pitals,  and  religious  houses,  that  had  been  already 


**  surrendered  or  suppressed,  or  that  should  there- 
after  be  surrendered  or  suppressed.  The  bill 
passed  both  houses,  with  much  less  opposition 
than  might  be  expected ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
^  it,  all  the  possessions  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
"  five  convents,  ninety  colleges,  two  thousand  three 
«  hundred  and  seventy-four  chantries  and  free 
"  chapels,  and  of  one  hundred  and  ten  hospitals, 
"  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  The  yearly  rent  of 
**  their  lands  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
"  sixty  thousand  pounds.  The  jewels,  plate,  fur- 
**  niture,  and  other  goods,  must  have  amounted  to 
"  a  prodigious  sum,  of  which  no  computation  can 
**  now  be  made." 

A  vesry  small  proportion  only  of  the  property  of 
the  convents  was  appropriated  to  the  service -of  the 
public.  The  whole  was  soon  distributed  by  the 
monarch,  with  inconsiderate  profuseness,  among 
his  courtiers.  The  best  account  of  this  extraor- 
dinary  event,  which  has  come  to  the  hands  of  the 
writer,  is  given  in  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History. 
He  sheds  a  generous  tear  over  the  suflferers  ;  and, 
while  he  asserts  the  criminality  of  some  indi- 
viduals, and  the  disorders  of  some  housies,  he  ho- 
nourably and  successfully  advocates  the  general 
integrity  of  the  body. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  is  wholly  unworthy  of 
credit. — We  have  seen,  how  little  attention  to  truth, 
and  how  gross  a  violation  of  justice,  were  shown, 
even  in  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  and  in 
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tte  highest  courts  of  justice,  against  the  most  ex- 
alted and  most  distinguished  personages,  whom  thfe 
king  wished  to  oppress,  and  whom  all,  except  th6 
king,  wished  to  save.  How  much  less,  then,  muidt 
naturally  have  been  the  attention  paid,  either  to 
truth  or  justice,  where  monks  and  nuns  were  to  be 
persecuted  ?  Where  obscure  individuals  were  ap^ 
pointed  to  report  upon  their  conduct ;  where  the 
king  was  determinately  bent  upon  their  ruin;  where 
his  courtiers  were  indifferent  to  their  fate ;  and 
where  plunder  of  them  was  the  general  aim;-—th6 
immediate  expectation  of  many,  and  the  sanguine 
hope  of  almost  all ! 

XVH.  6. 

The  Los»  which  Learning  sustained  by  the  Dissolution  of 

Monasteries, 

The  loss  which  learning  sustained  by  the  de- 
struction  of  books  and  manuscripts,  was  great. 
Bale,  a  man  remarkably  hostile  to  the  romaur 
catholic  religion,  and  to  monastic  institutions j  says*, 
that  "  a  number  of  them,  which  purchased  these 
"  superstitious  mansions,  reserved  of  those  library 
"  books,  some,  to  form  their  jakes ;  some,  to  scour 
"  their  candlesticks ;  and  some,  to  rub  their  boots. 
"And  some,  they  sold  to  grocers,  and  soap  sellers; 
and  some,  they  sent  over  the  sea  to  the  book-^ 
binders,  not  in  small  numbers,  but,  at  times,  in 
ships.     I  know  a  merchant,  (who.  shall,  at  thi^. 

*  Declaration  upon  Lelaod's  Journal,  ann.  1549.     Fuller's 
Church  History,  book  vL  p.  333. 
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^<  time,  be  natneless),  that  bought  the  contents  of 
**  two  noble  libraries,  for  forty  shillings  price*  A 
'^  shame  it  is  to  be  spoken !  This  stuff  has  been 
"  occupied  instead  of  grey  paper.  I  judge  this  to 
"be  true,-?— and  utter  it  with  heaviness, — that  nei- 
"  ther  the  Britains,  under  the  Romans  and  Saxons ; 
"  nor  yet  the  English  people,  under  the  Danes  and 
^*  Normans,  had  ever  such  damage  of  tiieir  learned 
*^  monuments,  as  we  have,  in  this  our  time.  Qw 
"  posteri4y  may  well  curse  the  wicked  fall  of  out 
**  age4  this  unreasonable  sport  of  England's  most 
"  noble  antiquities." 


CHAP.  xvni. 


POPE   PAUL  THE   THIRD    EXCOMMUNICATES 

HENRY   THE    EIGHTH. 

It  has  been  related,  that,  when  Clement  the 
seventh  pronounced  his  sentence  for  the  validity 
of  Henry's  marriage  with  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
it  was  accompanied  with  a  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation^ in ,  case  he  refused  to  adhere  to  the  mar- 
riage: *'  But  the  pope  lived  not,"  says  Echard* 
"  to  execute  any  censures  against  the  king :  so, 
"  that,  instead  of  the  matters  being  past  reconci- 
"liation,  there  was  only  a  Sentence,  annulling 
"  what  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  done.'' 
Moderate  men,  therefore,  still  hoped,  that  an  ami^ 

♦  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  a8l. 
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cabU  adjustment  between  the  parties  inight  yet  be 
effected. 

Clement  the  seventh  died  about  six  mo&tks  afler 
he  had  pronounced  the  sentence  oh  the  div&rte. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  the  third,  of  the  iUus-- 
ttious  family  of  Farnese  i  the  hopes  of  d  i^atiirfdd- 
tory  arrangement  between  the  monarch  atid  the  iee 
of  Rome  were  increased  by  his  eletation;  as, 
wh^i  cardinal,  he  had  favoured  the  caused  of 
Henry;  but  they  vanished  on  the  eiecdtfon  of 
bishop  Fisher.  Soon  after  the  iiews  df  this  ev^t 
luLd  reached  Rome,  the  pop^  issued  A  bull,  by 
whicih  he  cited  Henry  to  appear  before  him  wjtibin 
ninety  days.  As  Soon  as  these  expired,  he  de^ 
^laKd  the  monarch  excommunicated,  and  laid  the 
whole  kingdom  imder  an  inteirdici  Whatever  € 
iiat^Iic  may  think  of  ihe  prudence  of  the  excoin* 
munication,  he  nmst  admits  thus  far^-^thitt  a  n^hi 
to  excommmiicate  a  member  of  the  catholic  churdh, 
be  he  sovereign,  or  be  he  subject,  belongs  to  the 
pope :  biit,  unfortunately,  the  pontiff  did  not  con- 
fine himi^elf  to  excommiuiication :  by  an  assumj[)-'' 
tion  of  authority,  of  which,  subsequently  to  the 
<gleVation  of  Gregory  the  seventh,  the  papa^  his* 
tory  affords  too  many  examples,  he  deprived  Henry 
of  his  crown,  dissolved  all  leagues  of  catholic 
princes  with  him,  gave  away  his  kingdom  to  any 
llivader;  commanded  his  nobility  to  tak^  up  arms 
against  him,  freed  his  subjects  from  all  oaths  of 
sdlegiance,  cut  off  their  commerce  with  foreign 
states,  and  declared  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  seize 
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them,  to 'make  slaves  of  their  persons,   and   to 
convert  their  effects  to  their  own  use. 

He  withheld,  howevier,  the  publication  of  the 
bull  till  "the  act  of  parliament  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  greater  monasteries  was  passed,  and  carried 
into  execution.  Then,  by  another  bull,  he  confirmed 
and  established  the  former*. 

The  separation  from  the  church  was  now  con- 
stunmated.  May  the  writer  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest^ that,  among  the  various  causes  of  this  great 
calamity,  not  any,  perhaps,  had  greater  influence, 
than  the  mistaken  notions,  entertained  on  both 
sides,  respecting  the  nature  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power?  When  the  pope  assumed  the  temporal, 
end  the  king  assutned  the  spiritual,  supremacy, 
each  was  equally  in  the  wrong. — If,  by  a  happy 
anticipation,  a  Bossuet  had  arisen,  and  explained 
to  the  pope,  that  he  had  no  right  to  legislate  in 
temporal  concerns,  or  to  enforce  his  spiritual  legis- 
lation by  temporal  power, — and  to  the  monarch, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  legislate  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns, or  to  enforce  his  temporal  legislation  by 
spiritual  power, — it  is  possible,  that  the  schism 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  a  moderate  scheme 
of  reformation  adopted,  which  would  have  satisfied 
the  wise  and  the  good  of  both  parties. 

A   late    respectable    writer, — ^the    honourable 
Daines  Barrington,  in  his  learned  and  entertaining 

'*  A  fiill  account  of  each  of  these  bulls  is  given  by  Dodd* 
vol.  L  p.  394,  397. 
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"  Observations  on  tlie  Ancient  Statutes  *, "..  thus 
expresses  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  papal 
pbwer  during  the  iniddle  ages : 

*"  Protestantism  hath  been  so  long  established 
"  in  this  country,  and  to  its  so  very  great  improve- 
"  ment,  that  one  may  venture  to  mention  a  sup- 
"  posed  advantage  to  Christendom,  from  the  great 
"  influence  of  the  popes  in  former  centuries,  with- 
"  out  being  suspected  of  being  tainted  with  the 
"  gross  absurdity  of  the  popish  doctrines,  or  a 
"  wish  to  see  them  re-established.  As  English- 
"  men,  we  are,  with  reason,  indignant  at  the  sub^ 
"  mission  made  by  king  John  of  his  crown  and 
"  rights  to  the  see  of  Rome;  but  still  there  was  a 
"  great  use  to  Europe  in  general,  from  there  being 
"  a  common  referee  in  all  national  iJontroversies^ 
"  who  could  not  himself  ever  think  of  extending 
"  his  dominions,  though  he  often-  might  mak^  a 
"  most  improper  use  of  his  power  as  a  mediator. 
"  The  ancients  seem  to  have  found  the  same  con- 
'^  venience  in  referring  disputes  to  the  oracle  at 
"  Delphi. 

"  Must  not  a  protestant,  then,  admit,  that  (when 
"  the  weaker  power  was  oppressed  by  the  more 
"  powerful,  and  when  there  were  no  alliances  be- 
"  tween  the  different  parts  of  Europe  to  support 
"  each  other  with  a  certain  number  of  troops,  in 
"  case  of  an  attack)  there  was  often  convenience 
"  in  appealing  to  a  mediator,  who  by  the  terror 
"  of  his  anathemas  might  say  with  effect,  *  your 
"  conquest  and  'oppression  must  not  extend  any 

*  31  Hen.  VIII.  p.  509. 
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^  fiirtbieir:  I  have  takea  the  joppresaed  undeir  mj 
^^  Qrcrf;eetion.? '  And  was  not  England  deliTerpd 
^'  from  a  foreign  army  m  possiession  of  the  capital, 
^^  by  the  intercessicm  aftd  menaces  of  the  pope?" 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

ECCLESIASTICAL   REGULATIONS    IN    THE   R^IdN 

OF' HENRY. 

To  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  religious  alter- 
ations introduced  into  England  by  Henry,  and  his 
successors,  it  seems  proper  to  state,  sucQinctly, 
I,.  The  different  religious  systems  of  the  primitive 
Lutherans^  Zuinglians,  CalvinistSy  and  Anabap- 
tists :  II.  A  summary  account  of  the  ecclesiastical 
regulations^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  re-^ 
j^ecting  the  .election  of  bishops:  III.  And  flie 
^enjexal.  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, by  the  laity :  IV.  His  guidance  of  .the  faith 
ajad  devotions  of  his  subjects:  V.  His  persecu- 
tions.; VI.  and  death. 

XIX.   1. 

Pretiminary  View  of  the  different  Religious  Systems ;— ^ 
the  Lutherans,  Zuinglians,  an4  Calvinists. 

The  author's  historical  and  literary  Account  of 
the  Formularies,  Confessions  of  Faith,  or  Symbolic 
Books,  of  &e  Rom^n->ca&cJia»  Greek,  and  principal 
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Protestant  ChurcHes*,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to 
present  a  distinct  outline  of  the-  creeds  of  tii^ 
founders  of  these  religious  communions. 

1.  The  tenets  of  the  Lutherans  are  accurately 
and  fully  expressed,  in  the  confession  of  Augsbusg : 
— a  solemn  formulary  of  faith,  presented,  in  1 530, 
by  l3ie' Lutheran  princes  of  Germany  to  the  em^ 
peror  Charles  the  fifth,  at  a  diet,  holden  in  that 
city.  The  distinctive  articles  of  the  Lutheran  creed 
are,-— that,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  two 
things  are  exhibited,  and  received  together ; — ^tbe 
one,  earthly,  which  is  bread  and  wine ;  the  other, 
heavenly,  which  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ:-^ 
that,  in  Christ,  there  are  two  distinct  natures,— - 
the  divine  and  the  human;  and  that  these  remain 
eternally  unconfined,  inseparable,  and  undivided: 
— ^that,  by  baptism,  God  saveis  us,  and  works  in  Us, 
justice  and  purgation  of  out  sins ;  that  he,  who 
perseveres  to  the  end,  in  that  covenant  and  hope, 
does  not  perish,  but  has  eternal  life; — and  that 
Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  wills  that  all  men 
should  be  saved. 

2.  In  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  on  the 
eucharist,  the  Zuinglians  maintained,  that,  in  the  sa<^ 
crament,  the  bread  and  wine  are  only  signs  and  sym- 
bols of  the  absent  body  of  Christ ;  so  that  the  6ucha« 
ristic  rite  is  merely  a  pious  and  solemn  ceremony, 
instituted  or  ordained  to  bring  the  passion  and  the 
death  of  Christ  to  the  remembrance  of  the  faithftil. 
In  the  doctrines  respecting  baptism,  the  Lutherans 
and   Zuinglians  generally  agree:  with  the  Aot^ 

*  One  vol.  8to. 
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tr^neSi  concerning  the  will  of  God  for  the  salvation 
of  the  whole,  or  a  part  only  of  mankind,  the  Zuing-' 
Hans  did  not  meddle.  .        i 

3.  Calvin  maintained,  that  when  the  true  chris- 
tian receives  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  with  a 
lively  faith,  he  is  united  indescribably,  but  yet 
really,  to  Jesus  Christ  incarnate :  so  that,,  to  him, 
Jesus  Christ  is  really,  though  not  corporally,. pre- 
sent in  the  sacraments  Thus,  when  Calvin  advo- 
cated, the  reality  of.  the  presence, ,  he  seemed  to 
hold  the  language  of  Luther :  when  he  denied  the 
corporal  presence,  he  seemed  to  speak  the  language 
of  Zuingle. — ^According  to  Calvin,  baptism  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  salvation ;  and  not  all,  but 
the  elect  only,  obtain  by  it  the  grace  of  God,  and* 
the  gifts  of  faith, ,  Calvin  also  maintained,  without 
any  qualification,  that  God,  from  all  eternity,  pre- 
destinated one .  part  of  mankind  to  everlasting* 
happiness  ;-*the  other,  to  everlasting  misery :  and 
that  he  was  led  to  make  this  distinction,  by  no- 
other  motive  than  his  own  mere  pleasure.     .  .t 

4.  On  their  notions,  respecting  the  use  of  cere- 
monies in  religion,  respecting  the  gradations  of 
rank  in  the  hierarchy,  and  respecting  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  the  magis- 
tracy, there  was  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  first  reformers.  Much  ceremonial,  much: 
gradation  of  rank,  much  subordination  to  the  ma- 
gistracy, was  allowed  by  the  Lutherans  ;  less,  by 
the  Zuinglians ;  next  to  none,  by  the  Calvinists,' 
In  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  Calvinists,  and  the- 
English  puritans  agreed  almost  entirely.  It  is 
observable,  that,  though  their  formularies  sound 
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difFerendy,  yet  the'  doctrine  of  Zmxigle,  that  the 
eucharist  is  lio^mor^  than  a  solemn  rite,  has  insen- 
^bly  obtained  admission  into  all  the  protestant 
churches.  >  :  .      ;  . 

^  5.  The  Anabaptists  were  not,   at  the  time   of 
which  we  are  speaking,  thatpeacesable,  and  respect- 
able community,  who  are  now  distinguished  by  this 
appellation.     They,  then  held, — ^as  they  hold  still, 
-^hat  baptism .  ought   to  be   administered    only 
to  :  those  c  who  have  attained  to  years  of  under- 
standing; and  that^then,  it  should  be  performed* 
by.  immersion ;— a  harmless  doctrine,  so  far  as  civil 
society  is  interested.    But,  they  were  accused, — 
and  not  without  foundation, — of '  teaching,  that 
"  all  things  ought  to  be  in  common  among  the 
"  fietithfdl ;    that  taking   interest  for  the  loan   of 
*^  money,  tithes,  and  tribute,  ought  to  be  entirely 
"  abolished  ;  that,  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  civil ' 
"  magistrates  are  absolutely  useless ;  and  that  God 
"  still  continues  to  reveal  his  will  to  certain  persons, 
"  by  dreams  and  revelations*." 

XIX.  12. 

Ecclesiastical  Regulations  of  Henry  the  eighth  respecting 

the  appointment  of  Bishops, 

In  an  early  part  of  this  work  some  mention  was 
made  of  the  disputes  between  the  popes  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  respecting  investitures.-- 
They  subsisted  too  loi^g,  but  at  length  were  ami- 
cably arranged. 

*  Mosheim's  Ecc.  History,  cent.  xvi.  c.  iii.  sect.  5. 
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In  respect  to  the  right  of  nomiiisitmg  to  bishop. 
InKS,-*— Ihey  were  finally  setded— ^in  Germany,'  by 
the  concordat  of- 1447,  which  confined  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  to  the  chapters,  exercising  ihkt 
right; — in  France,  by  the  concordat  of  1516, 
which  vested  the  nomination  to  bishoprics,  and 
the  collation  of  certain  beaefices  of  the  higher  class 
in  the  kings  of  France  ;-in  Spain,  by  prescription, 
repeatedly  allowed  by  the  pbpes,  under  which  Ihe 
kings  have  uninterruptedly  exercised  the  right  <^ 
nominating  bishops ;— and  in  England,  by  the  char- 
ter of  king  John,  recognized  and  confirmed  by  his 
great  charter,  and  by  an  act  of  Edward  the  third  *, 
which  gave  up  to  the  chapters  the  free  right  of 
electing  their  prelates ;  but  that  statute  is  virtually 
repealed  by  a  statute  of  Henry  the  eighth  f  ^  by  which, 
the  chapters,  if  they  do  not  electthe  persop  recom- 
mended by  the  king's  letters  missive,  are  subjected 
to  the  penalties  of  prsBmunire. 

As  to  lie  mode  of  investing  bishops  elect  with 
-their  temporalities':— at  a  general  diet  held  at 
Worms  in  1122,  it  was  settled,  that  bishops  should 
be  chosen  by  those,  to  whom  the  right  of  election 
belonged,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  his 
ambassador ;  that,  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  among 
the  electors,  the  emperor  should  decide  ;  and  that 
the  bishop  should  taie  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
emperor,  and  receive  his  temporalities  from  him  by 
the  delivery  of  the  sceptre,  and  do  the  emperor 
homage  for  them;    This  convention  was  solemnly 

•  «{  Edw.  III.  St.  6,  a.  3.       t  95  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7. 
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coR&rmed'in  thia  ^bllowmg  year  at- the  council 
of  Lateran,  Speaking  generally,  this  form  of 
iayeatitiire  has  been  adopted  in  every  pe^  of 
c)iri9tendom. 

XIX.  3. 

Ecdeuagtieal  Regulatumsin  the  reign  of  Henry  theeighik, 
respecting  the  general  reading  of  the  Bibl^,  in  the  BngU$h 
language f  %  the  Laity ;  and  some  account  of  the  Tram" 
lotion  of  it,  1st,  by  Tyndale\  and  %dly,  by  Coverdale : 
2dly,  of  the  Edition  of  the  latter  by  Cranmer :  ^thly,  and 
of  the  Proclamations  and  legislative  Enactments,  respect- 
ing them. 

When  Henry  assumed  the  title. of  head  of  th|B 
ehuiQh,  it  wa^  naturally  expected  that  he  would 
have  receded  much  farther,  both  in  doctrine  and 
dik^ipline,  from  the  see  of  Rome,  than  he  did  in 
reality.  Respecting  the  propriety  of  a  farther  re- 
formation, h|s  council  was  much  divided.  Anne 
Boleyn,thenewqueen,Cranmer,  who  had  succeeded 
Warham  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Cromwell,  and 
several  other  persona  of  distiuctio;  were  its  warm 
advocates  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Rochester : 
and  to  their  opinion,  ihe  king  was  strongly  in^ 
clined,  both  from  principle  and  affection. 

By  education,  he  was  attached  to  the  catholic 
church:  by  his  writings  in  her  defence,  he  had 
acquired  great  renown ;  he  was  proud  of  his  title 
of  defemler  of  the  faith,  and  proud^  still  of  his 
spiritual  supremacy  over  the  church  of  England. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  savage  and  contemptuous 
treatment,  which  he  had  received  from  Luther, 
alienated  him  from  that  reformer  and  his  adherents; 
while  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  creeds  and  litur- 
gies of  Zuingle  and  Calvin,  had  no  attractions  for 
him.  Still,  he  was  fond  of  exercising  his  spiritual 
authority ;  and  willingly  interfered  in  the  concerns 
of  the  church.  The  chief  of  his  interferences  should 
be  noticed:  with  this  view  we  shall  isuccinctly 
mention,  i  st,  his  principal  proclamations  and  legis- 
lative enactments,  respecting  the  general  reading 
of  the  Bible  by  the  laity  ;  and  2dly,  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  doctrinar regulations. 

The  new  translation  of  the  Bible  afforded  the 
monarch  an  early  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
his  spiritual  supremacy.  It  is  well  known,  thjtt, 
since  the  troubles,  occasioned  by  the  Albigen^fes, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  has  been  a  point 
of  catholic  discipline,  to  prohibit,  to  the  laity,  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with- 
out the  special  leave  of  their  respective  pastors*. 
The  reformers  were  anxious  that  such  translations 
of  them  should  be  made,  and  generally  circulated. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  many  Anglo- 
Saxon  versions  of  difierent  parts  both  of  the  Old 
and  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  the  translation  by 
archbishop  Elfric,  we  have, — of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Heptateuch,  published  by  Edmund  Thwayte  at 

*  This  is  shown  in  the  writer's  **  Essay  on  the  Discipline 
*'  of  the  Church  of  Rome  respecting  the  general  perusal  of 
**  scripture,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  by  the  Laity,"  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Confessions  of  Faith,  already  cited. 
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Oxford,  in  1699; — and,  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
gospels  only,  published  by  Matthew  Parker, .  at 
London,  in  1 5  7 1 .  They  were  printed  by  Franciacus 
Junius  and  Thomas  Marshal,  at  Dordrecht,  with 
the  Maeso-gothic  version,  in  1 665, 4to.  andreprinted 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1 684.  An  Anglo-Saxon  yersioQ 
of  the  Psalms,  evidently  translated  from  the  Vul- 
gate, was  published  by  sir  Henry  Spelman. 

It  is  generally  said,  that.the  most  ancient  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Bible  is .  that  of  WicklifTe^ 
This  is  an  error  :■—"  The  whole  .Bible  was,  before 
"  WickliflFe's,days,.by  virtuous. and  learned  men, 
^^  translated  into  the  English  tongue,  and  by  good 
."  and  godly  people,  with  devotion  and  soberness, 
"  well  and  reverently  read*."  In  the  preface  to 
WickliflFe's  Bible,  by  Lewis,  mention  is  made  of  twQ 
English  translations  of. part  of  the  Bible,  still  ex- 
istmg  in  manuscript,  and  anterior  j  to  WicUiffe's. 
His  translation  was  finished  about  the  year  1367 ; 
and. revised  by  one  of  his  followers. .  \  Both.the  orir 
ginal  and  the  revised  translation,  are  still  extant  in 
manuscript :  the  manuscript  copies.of  the  latter  are 
more  rare,  than  those  of  the  former.  In.the  writer's 
Horse  Biblicae*,  it  is  said  that  printed  copies,  of  it 
are  not  uncommon. — This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the 
work  was  never  printed.  .  . 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  reformers^ 
William  Tyndale,  a  Welchman,  settled  at  Antwerp, 
assisted  by  John  Fry,  a  learned  layman,  and  .Wjl^ 
liam  Roye,  afriar,  translated  the .  New  Testament 
from  the  Greek,  into  English.     In  1526,  he  pub- 

*  Sir  Thomas  More^  dial.  iii.  c.  14.        t  Sect.  xv. 
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lished  kift  translation;  and  procured  iibveral  copki 
to  be  conveyed  to  England.  The  sfuccess  which  ft 
met  with,  induced  him  to  continue  hislahonrL  Id 
i530,hepu'blidhed  atranglafion  of  ihb  Pentateuch 
frokn  the  Hebrew*  Ntunerouii  editioiis  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  sonie  editiotusi  of  the  Pentateuch, 
were  printed. 

Ii^  1 5359  Myles  Ooverdale,  ak Augustiniaa  fir&ur, 
published  a  complete  trimilalion,  mieide  by  himi^elf, 
ofall  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Thefae  trinida^ 
ticriis,— Tyndale's,  in  partiduIar,-*^Te  o&nce; 
and  great  efforts  were  mbde  to  suppress  the  copied. 
Among  his  opponents,  Tyndile  had  the  bi^our  to 
reckon  sir  Thomai^  Mbr^«  Several  propositions, 
which  sir  Thomks  extracted  from  the  writiiigsi  of 
Tytidale,  are  as  opposite  ta  those  of  the  chuktii  bl* 
England,  as  they  are  to  those  of  the  (ihi&rdh  of 
Rbfhe.  ^*  If  he  ia  nOt  misreported,"  says  CbQie#*^, 
^'^  h^,  has  failed  both  in  tnith  ahd  decenidy  in  seVeriil 
^^  material  points.  Iii  short,  his  het^ibdoxies  are 
**  too  visible  to  reckon  lum  afaiongst  the  ^dk>ifmen 
^<  of  die  English  church/'  Coverdale's  translatioii 
w«s  thought  less  objectiohable  thto  Tyhdale's,  and; 
there^e,  morfe  fietTOursitily  received  by  tibi^  publ&. 

At  length,  the  wish  to  have  an  authoriied  version 
of  the  Bible  was  so  general,  and  so  strongly  ex^ 
prened,  that,  in  1536,  the  clergy  petitioned  the 
king,  that  ^^  he  would  grs^iously  indulge  his  sub- 
''  jbcik  of  the  laity  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  i« 
*^  the  English  tongue ;  and  have  a  new  tranilati<ni 
^^  of  it  made  for  that  purpose.''    Soon  after  this 

*  Eccleii.  Hbt  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
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petition  was  presented,  Cromwell,  ^'  the  vioegerent 
^^  of  his  majest7.for  and  concerning  all  the  juris- 
^^  diction  ecclesiastical  Within  his  realm/'*— (this-  is 
the  title  Which  he  assumed  in  the  instrument  in 
question),'*— -issued  his  celebrated  injunctions  to  the 
clergy*     By  the  pih,  he  ordered,  that  "  every  per- 
^^  son  or  proprietary  of  any  parish  church  should 
**  provide  a  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  both  in  Latii^ 
'^  and  English ;  and  lay  the  same  in  the  quire,  for 
^^  every  man  that  would,  to  loke  and  read  thereon; 
^^  and  that  no  man  should  be  discouraged  fron&the 
^^  reading  toy  part  of  the  Bible,  in  Latin  or  in  tlng-*- 
^'  lish/'    In  consequence  of  this  itijunction,  a  new 
version  of  the  whole  Eiible  was  printed,  in  1537. 
It  consisted  of  the  translation  of  Tyndale,  so  far  as 
this  extended.  What  Tytidale  had  left  undone,  was 
supplied  from  the  translfatibn  of  Ooverdale.    In  the 
title,  it  was  said  to  be  translated  by  Thomas  Ma^^ 
thewe, — a  fictitious  name.   It  Was  printed  abroad ; 
but,  in  what  place,  is  not  known.     The  types  ar^ 
certainly  German.    Amongst  bibliographers,  it  is 
generally  styled,  "  Mathewe's  Bible."    A  revised 
edition  of  it  was  published,  in  1539 '  which  arch^ 
'  bishop  Cranmer  was  supposed  to  have  stipeHn- 
tended.      Hence,  the  edition  is  usually  cMled 
Cranmer's  Great  Bible. 

In  May  1540,  the  kitig  issued  a  pfoclamaiidn, 
requiring  curates  ^'  to  provide  themselves  with  this 
*^  Bible."  It  fixed  the  price  at  two  shillings,  uur 
bound ;  and  directed,  that  it  should  not  exceed 
twelve  shillings,  well  bound  and  clasped.  But  his 
majesty  gives  thi  people  to  understand,  that  "  his 
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"  allowiiig  them  the  holy  scriptures,  in  their  own 
"  mother  tongue,  was  not  his  duty,  but  his  good* 
"  ness.and  liberality  to  them**"  .  ** 

Other  proclamations,  of  the  same  import,  were 
issued :  but,  by  the  act,  passed  in  the  last  year  of 
'the  reign  pf  his  majesty,  "  for  the  advancement  of 
"  the  true  religion," — after  recitingin  thepi:eamble^ 
that "  the  people  had  abused  the  liberty,  with  which 
"  the  king   had  indulged  them,  of  reading  the 
"  scriptures,"  Tyndale's  trani^lation  is  condemned 
as  crafty,  false,  and  untrue ;  and  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  .and  New  Testament  of  th^t  translation  are 
abolished  and  forbidden  tob^i  read.  Oth^r  transla- 
tions were  declared  not  to  be  included  in  the  act ; 
but,  if  there  should  be  found,  any  annotations  ii^ 
them,  they  w;ere  to  be  cut,,  or  blotted  out,  except 
summaries  of  chapters.  None,  but  persons  specially 
appointed  by  his  majesty,  were  to  read  them,  i^ 
any  churchy  or  open  assembly ;  but  the  chancellor^ 
captains  of  the  wars,  the  king's  justices,  the  recorder 
pf  any  town,  the  speaker,  and  some  others,  might 
continue  to  use  them  aj^  before :  any  noblewomaa 
and  gegatlewoman  might  read  the  Bible  privately; 
women  of  lower  degree,  artificers,   apprenticffs^ ' 
journeymen,  serving  husbandmen,  and  labourers^ 
were  prohibited  from  readmg  the  Bible  or  New 
Testament,  to  themselves,  or  any  other  person. 

*  Lewiflf*  History  o(  English  Translations  of  the  Bible, 
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XIX.  4. 

Ecclesiastical  Regulations  of  Henry ^  resipecting  the  Faith 

and  Devotions  of  his  Subjects, 

Henry's  pastoral  solicitude  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  subjects  was  not  confined  to  their 
reading  of  the  Bible.  Formularies  of  faith  also, 
and  some  books  of  devotion,  were  published  by 
him,  or  by  his  direction,  for  their  use.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are,  his  Primer;  his  Ten  Articles  of 
religious  belief;  the  work  called  the  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man;  and  his  Six  Articles  of  reli* 
gious  belief. 

1.  The  first  edition  of  his  Primer  is  said,  in  the 
title-page,  to  be  printed  by  John  Biddle,  on  the 
16th  of  June  1535.  It  was  published,  with  die 
approbation,  but  without  the  formal  authority  of 
the  king.  When,  by  the  act  of  parliament  already 
mentioned,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  prohibited 
to  all  persons  under  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  the 
Primar  was  expressly  saved  from  the  prohibition. 
Abstracting  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  con-^ 
denms  the  offering  of  prayer  to  angels  and  saints, 
its  doctrines  accord  with  those  of  the  catholic 
church. 

2.  The  innovations  in  religion  occasioning  much 
diversity  in  the  doctrines  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
his  majesty,  on  the  12th  of  July  1536,  sent  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  ab- 
stain from  preaching,  until  the  ensuing  Michaelmas. 
l|il]|e  mean  time,  he  framed  Ten  Articles  of  Faith ; 

VOL.   I.  Q 
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and  sent  them  to  the  convocation,  which  was  then 
sitting  at  St.  Paul's,  .  Th^y  were  received  with 
great  respect ;  passed  by  an  unanimous  act,  and 
then  signed  by  his  majesty.  They  run  in  his 
name ;  and  were  published  by  his  authority.  Bap- 
tism^ penance,  the  sacirament  of  this  Eucharist,  with 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioti,  auricular  con- 
fession, and  prayers  to  the  saints,  are  retained  in 
thetn. '  They  omit  the  article  of  purgatory:  the 
gciiptUTes  and  aiicieiit  creeds,  are  made  the 
standards  of  faith. 

3.  *  The  Instiiution  of  a  Christian  Mdfiy  was 
published  iii  1^37,  by  Berthelet.  It  was  recom- 
mended aud  subscribed  by  the  two  archbishops, 
nineteeit  bishopiS,  and  the  lower  house  of  borivp- 
cation.  It  contains  an  explianation  of  our  tord^s 
prayer,  the  creed,  the  seten  sacraments,  thfe  deca^ 
logue,  the  %vt  Maria,  jusflfication,  and'  purgatory, 
it  is  observable,  that  it  maintains,  in  its  fiillest  ex- 
teiit,  the  doctrine  oi  passive  obedfence ;  and  that, 
in  the  article  of  orders,  it  declares,  that,  "'after 
^'  the  conversion  of  kings  and  princes,  the  bishop 
**'had*  recourse  to  the  assistance  df  the  sectilar  ma- 
"  giiSfrate.  I'his  was  done  to  reinforce  the  juris- 
"  diction  of  the  church  by  the  civil  sanction.  For 
"  the  church  has  no  authority  to  inflict  pecuniary, 
"  OS*  corporal  punishment:"  - 

4.  In  the  parliaiment  6f  the  year  1 S38-9,— the 
last  that  was  holden  in  the  reign  of 'Henry,-^the 
act  pasrSfed  for"  abolishing  diversity  of  opinions. 
After  a  precimble,  it  propounds  "certain  articles 
"concerning  chri^ian  religion.''    FiroftQ  tfi*  riiirti- 
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ber  of  the  articles,  and  the  seveiitj  witU  wluch  tbe 
act  was  earned  into  execution,  .seyeral  writets 
have  called  it  the  bloody  statute  of  the  sir  armies. 

The  six  articles  are, — 

^^  1st.  That  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after 
"  the  consecration,  thore  .remains  no  substance  of 
"  bread  and  wine :  but,  under  these  forms,  the 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present 
^'  2dly.  That  communion  of  both  kinds  is  not 
necessary  to  saltation,  to  all  persons,  by  the  law 
of  God;  but  that  both  the  body  and  flesh  of 
"  Christ  are  together,  in  each  of  the  kinds. 

"  Sdly.  That  priests  may  hot  marry  by  the  law 
^^  of  God. 

"  4thly.  That  vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be  ob- 
^  served  by  the  law  of  God. 

^  Sihly.  That  private  masses  ought  to  be  con- 
**  tinned,  which,  as  they  are  agreeable  to  God's 
"  law,  ^o  men  receive  great  benefit  from  them. 

"  6<ihly.  That  auricular  confession  is  expedient 
"  and  necessary,  aiid  ought  to  be  retained  in  the 
"church.'^*  '  '    ' 

It  was,  moreover,  enacted,  that  if  any  |>erson 
should  preach  or  write,  against  the  fitst  airticle,  he 
should  be  judged  an  hetetic,  burned,  without  any 
abjuration,  and  forfeit  his  real  and  personal  estate 
to  the  king.  Those,  who  'preached,  or  disputed 
asrainst  the  other  articles,  were  to  suffer  death,  as 
felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  tho?e,  who, 
eitiier  in  word  Or  writing,  declared  ^  against  them, 
were  to  be  imprisoned,  during  the  kmg's  pleasure ; 

Q  2 
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to  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels,  for  the  first 
offence^  and  suffer  death  for  the  second* 

All  the  bishops,  except  Latimer  of  Worcester, 
subscribed  the  six  articles. — By  a  subsequent  act 
of  parliament,  the  king  was  empowered  to  alter 
them. 

XIX.  5. 

Persecutions  of  those  who  opposed  the  Faith  or  Doctrine  of 
.  Henry. 

Ik  a  former  page,  a  general  mention  has  been 
made  of  fifty-nine  persons,  who  received  the  sen^ 
tence  of  death  for  denying  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  Henry:  the  same  severity  was  exercised  on 
those,  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation; 

On  one  occasion,  the  same  cart  conveyed  three 
catholics,  and  three  protestants  to  execution ;  the 
former,  foe  denying  the  king's  supremacy;  the 
latter,  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  The  catholics  were  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered, — the  punishment  of  treason :  the  prck 
testants  were  burned, — the  punishment  of  heresy : 
all,  to  the  last,  persisted  in  their  opinions,  and,  with 
their  dying  breath,  forgave  their  enemies.  The 
execution  of  the  protestants  is  remarkable,  from 
this  circumstence,  that  several  of  the  council  of 
state,  who  advised,  or  consented  to  the  measure, 
were  known  to  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  transub-* 
stantiation,  and,,  in  the  following  reign,  concurred 
in  the  same  sanguinary  n\easures  against  those^^ 
who  continued  to  believe  it. 
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Of  those,  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Henry, 
for  the  disbelief  of  transubstantiation,  the  execu- 
tion of  Lambert  was  the  most  remarkable.  Being 
accused  of  heresy,  and  brought  before  archbishop 
Cranmer,  for  denying  the  real  presence,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  king,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  king,  accordingly,  ordered  him 
to  be  tried  before  himself,  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  caused  letters  to  be  sent  to  all  the  prelates,  and 
the  principal  nobility  and  commoners  of  England, 
to  attend  it.  He  appeared  in  great  state  on  the 
occasion.  He  sat  under  a  white  canopy,  arrayed 
in  all  the  insignia  of  majesty,  and  clothed  in  white 
garments, — emblematic  of  the  purity  of  faith.  ^ 
The  spiritual  peers  were  placed  on  his  right  hand ; 
the  temporal,  on  his  left;  the  judges  and  most 
eminent  lawyers  were  placed  behind  the  bishops : 
the  officers  of  state,  and  the  most  distinguished 
courtiers,  were  ranged  behind  the  temporal  peers. 

Lambert  acknowledged  his  disbelief  of  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  and,  being 
called  upon  to  defend  his  opinion,  supported  it 
with  learning  and  acuteness.  The  king  replied : — 
"  It  was  a  wonder." — Cromwell  wrote  to  sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  his  majesty's  ambassador  in  Ger- 
many*, "  to  see,  with  how  miuch  excellent  gravity, 
^'  and  inestimable  majesty,  he  exercised  there^  the 
^^  very  office  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  of 
^'  England ! — How  benignly  his  grace  essayed  to 
'^  convert  the  miserable  man !  How  strong  and 
'^  manifest  reasons  his  highness  alleged  against 

*  CdlEcc.  Hiflft.  ▼oI.JI.  p*l52. 

as 
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^\  him ! '  I  wish  the  princes  and  potentates  of 
^^  Christendom  to  have  had  a  meet  place  to  have 
"  seen  it.  Undoubtedly,  they  would  have  much 
\^  marvelled  at  his  majesty's  most  high  wisdom 
^^  and  judgment,  and  reputed  him  no  otherwise, 
f^  after  the  same,  than,  in  a  manner,  the  mirror 
'fand  light  of  all  other  kings  and  princes  in 
^'  Christendom."  Cranmer,  and  the  other  bishops, 
frequently  came  to  the  aid  of  his  majiesty :  Lam- 
bert replied.  The  trial  lasted  five  hours;  at 
length,  quite  exhausted,  Lambert  stood  silent: 
Cromwell,  as  vicar-general,  pronounced  sen- 
tence upon  him :  it  was  executed  with  uncommon 
•  circumstances  of  cruelly. 

V 

XIX.  6. 

The  death  of  Henry  the  eighth  :-^Genealogical  Account  of 
the  Descendants  from  Henry  the  seventh,  till  the  acce$'' 
don  of  the  Stuart  dynasty* 

1547.     ' 

Hektry  finished  his  reign  on  the  29th  of  January 
i  547  :  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  last  years  of  his  resign, 
he  showed  a  disposition  to  favour  the  old  religion : 
by  his  will,  he  directed  large  sums  of  money  to  be 
distributed  for  prayers  for  his  soul. 

Without  a  dear  view  of  the  royal  genealogy  of 
England,  from  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  the  person  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  till  the  reign  of"  James  the  first,  itisimpos- 
'  sible  to  obtain  an  accurate  notion  of  the  events, 
even  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  dur- 
ing that  period. .  We  shall^  therefore,  presept  it 
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to  the  reader  in  the  form  of  a  table,  simplifying  it 
as  much  as  its  complexity  will  admit. 

The  title  of  Hemry  the  eighth  to  the  crown  was 
clear  €uid^  undisputed.  In  his  reign,  the  succes- 
sion was  regulated  by  several  legislative  enaet-^ 
ments. 

1 .  By  the  act  of  the  twenty-fiflth  year  of  his 
reign,  th«  crown  was  entailed  to  his  majesty,  and 
to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  failing  these,  to  the 
lady  Elizabieth,  who  was  declared  to  be  the  king's 
eldest  issue  female,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,— - 
(in  exclusion  of  the  lady  Mary,  on  account  of  her 
supposed  illegitimacy,  inconsequence  of  the  di- 
vorce of  Henry  from  her  mother,  Katharine  of 
Arragon),— and  so  on,  from  issue  female  to  issue 
female,  by  course  of  inheritance,  according  to  their 
as^e :  and  failing:  these,  to  the  kino^'s  ri&cht  heirs. 

,.  Upon  the  Lg-s  divorce  ftoiZeBoUyn. 
the  lady  Elizabeth  was  bastardized,  and  the  crown 
settled  on  the  eldest  children  of  the  king  by  lady 
Jane  Seymour^  s^d  his  future  wiye§ ;  and  failing 
these,  to  the  persons,  to  whom  the  king  should 
limit  the  same  by  letters  patent,  or  will :  "  A  vast 
"  poiW^r,"  a^ys  sir  WilU^W  Blackstone,  ".  buti^Qtr 
"  wi^s^diftgi  a^  ijt  wa«.  regularly  ye^te^  V^Jmx 
''  hj.^e  s\^J:el3fe^J^U^^^  it ww  ^here- 

'[  fore  m^isputebjyyialid*."^  .  , ,/ 

3.  3ut,  by  a  statute  pf  Ijie  tl^irty-fifth  of  his  reign, 
tliQ  lafly  M^  md  lady  Elizabeth  were  legitin^tedr 
and  the  crown  limited  to  prioce  Edi^ard  by  name,, 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  failing  these,  to  the 

*  Com.boo1(  L  c.  3. 
Q.  4 
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lady  Mary,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body ;  and  failing^ 
these,  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body ;  and  failing  issue  of  both  his  daughters,  to 
such  persons  as  his  majesty  should  appoint  by 
letters  patent,  or  his  will7 

4.  By  his  will,  Henry  limited  the  crown,  in  der 
fault  of  issue  of  his  daughters,  to  the  heirs  of  the 
body  of  Lady  Frances,  the  eldest  daughter  of  his 
sister  Mary,  and  failing  such  issue,  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  Eleanor,  the  second  daughter  of  hi3 
sister  Mary. 

5.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  her  title  to  the 
throne  was  recognized  by  a  legislative  act*,  and 
the  same  was  done  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  f, 

6.  Qn  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  without 
issue,  the  line  of  Henry  the  eighth  became  extinct 


CHAP.  XX. 

EDWARD   THE    SIXTH. 
1547. 

King  Henry  the  eighth  appointed  sixteen  execu- 
tors of  his  will,  and  eolemidy  enjoined  them  to  see 
it  performed ;  the  principal  were  Granmer,  Wriot- 
tesley,  the  chancellor,  and  the  earl  of  Hertford. 
Wriottesley  favoured  the  old  religion,  the  two 
others  were  promoters  of  the  reformation ;  Hert- 
ford was  chcteen  protector,  and  acted,  from  that 

*  M.  i),  d.  c.  1 ;  and  see   1  M.  p  3.  c.  3. 
t  1  Eliz.  c.  a.   .      : 
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time,  independently  of  the  council ;  doctor  Cox 
and  Mr.  Gheke,  known  advocates  for  the  refor* 
mation,  were  appointed  tutors  of  the  infant  sove- 
reign, then  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age.  "  The 
^^  parliament,"  saysHeylin*,  '^  consisted  of  mem- 
'^  bers,  who  disagreed  among  themselves,  in  re- 
"  spect  of  religion ;  yet,  they  agreed  well  enough 
/^  in  one  conmion  principle,  which  was  to  serve 
^^  the  present  turn  and  preserve  themselves.  For, 
*^  though  a  great  part  of  the  nobility,  and  not  a 
"  few  of  the  chief  gentry  in  the  house  of  commons 
^^  were  cordially  affected  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
*^  yet  were  they  willing  to  give  way  to  all  such 
>^  acts  and  statutes  as  were  made  against  it,  out  of 
"  a  fear  of  losing  such  lands,  as  they  were  pos- 
/^  sessed  of,  if  that  religion  should  prevail  and  get 
V^  up  again.  And  for  the  rest,  who  were  either  to 
<<  make  or  improve  their  fortunes,  there  is  no  ques- 
.^^  tion  to  be  made,  but  that  they  came  resolved  to 
^^  further  such  areformation,  as  should  most  visibly 
'^  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  their  several 
"  ends." 

Soon  after  the  infant  monarch  came  to  the 
throne,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which,  aft^ 
some  regulation  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
at  communion,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  We  would  not  have  our  subjects,  so 
^^  much  to  mistrust  our  zeal,  as  though  we  either 
"  could  not  discern  what  was  to  be  done,  or  would 
*^  not  do  all  things  in  due  time.  God  be  praised, 
"  we  know  both  what  by  his  word  is  meant  to  be 

*  Heylin^  History  of  the  Refonxiation,  p.  48. 
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'^redressed,  and  have  an  earnest  miqd^  with  all 
i'  diligence  and  convenient  speed  to  set  forth  the 
"  same." — "  The  king^'  says  CqHier*,  "  was  but 
ten  year3  in  October  last;  and  therefore,  to  sup-r 
pose  him  a  judge  in  controversy,  t^us  eady,  ^d 
*'  make  him  say,  he  knew  what  was  fit  to  be  done, 
"  was^  somewhat  extraordinsgry." 

The  majority  of  the  bishops,  and  the  chief  part 
of  the  clergy,  were  certainly  on  the  side  of  the 
catholic  religion,  or  of  the  old  learning,  as  it  was 
then  usually  termed :  but  the  leading  members  of 
the  govemmmt,  being  favourers  of  the  reforma- 
tion,  carried  the  king  with  them,  an4  soon  obtai^ed 
the  ascendancy,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament. 
The  principal  ecclesiastical  occurrences  in  the 
reign  of  Edwaf*d  the  sixths  are,  I.  The  regulations 
respecting  the  election  of  bishops,  aiul  the  pew 
adm^sion  of  the  actual  bishops  to  their  sees : 
IL  The  new  visitation:  III.  The  publication  of  the 
book  of  Homilies  :  IV;  The  Forty ^two  Articles : 
V.  The  book  of  Common  Prayer :  VI.  The  further 
suppression  of  colleges,  hospitals,  and  chauntries ; 
the  general  destruction  of  their  lilnraries,  and  of 
the  articles  for  sacred  or  secular  use  or  ornament, 
belonging  to  them :  VII.  And  the  religious  parser 
cution  which  took  place  during  this  reign. 

*  Coll*  Ecc.  Hist.  yoL  i.  f,  334. 
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XX.  1. 

TTte  Regulations  respeetti^  the  Election  of  Bishops,  and  the 
new  Admission  of  the  actual  Bishqps  to  their  Sees, 

We  have  seen  that,  by  the  charter  of  king 
John,  recognized  and  confirmed  by  his  great 
charter,  and  by  the  25th  of  Edward  the  thirds 
the  chapters  had  the  free  right  of  electing  their 
prelates ;  and  that  this  statute  was  virtttally  repeall- 
ed by  the  25th  of  Henry  the  eighth,  by  which 
the  chapters,  if  they  did  not  elect  the  person 
recommended  by  the  king's  letters  missive,  became 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  praemunire.  In  the  firsjk 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth,  a  new  ac^ 
was  passed  for  the  election  of  bishops.  After 
reciting  that  the  manner  of  electing  bishops  by  a 
cong^  d'^lire  was  but  the  shadow  of  an  election^  Jt 
enacted,  that,  in  fiiture,  all  bishops  should  be 
appointed  bjr  the  king's  letters  patent  only,  and 
should  continue  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction 
during  their  natural  lives,  if  they  should  behave 
well.  In  the  passing  of  this  act,  archbishop  Gran* 
mer  was  principally  concerned :  It  was  his  opinion, 
that  the  exercise  of  all  episcopal  jurisdiction  de«- 
pended  upon  the  prince.  Consistently  with,  this 
principle  j  he  thought  that  his  own  right  to  exercise 
the  episcopal  authority  ended  with  the  life  of  the 
late  king ;  nor  would  he  act  as  archbishop,  till  he 
had  received  a  new  commission  from  Edward  the 
sixth :  on  the  same  ground  most  of  the  other  pre- 
lates obtained  fresh  commissions  for  the  exercise 
of  their  episcopal  authority. 
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XX.  2. 
The  New  Visitation. 

Immediately  after  the  cerembny  of  the  king's 
coronation,  the  regents  appointed  a  royal  visitation, 
and  commanded  the  clergy  to  preach  nowhere^ 
except  in  their  parish  churches,  without  license, 
till  the  visitation  was  concluded-  For  this  pur- 
pose the^r  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  districts, 
ais^igning  to  each,  as  visitors,  two  gentlemen,  a 
civilian,  a  divine,  and  a  registrar.  These  were 
directed  to  proclaim  and  publish  forty-nine  in- 
junctions, and  to  give  orders  that  they  should  be 
published,  once  at  least,  in  every  quarter  of  a  year, 
The  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  monarch  was  the 
lea,ding  article ;  the  gospels  and  epistles  were  to 
be  read  in  English ;  mass,  and  praying  for  the 
dead^  were  continued: — ^processions,  and  some 
ornaments  and  ceremonies  were  set  aside.  It  is 
observable  that,  on  the  death  of  Francis  the  first, 
which  happened  on  the  22d  March  1547,  a  solemn 
mass  and  fimeral  service  were  sung  for  the  repose 
of  his  ssoul  in  all  the  churches  in  Lond<m ;  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  was  hung  ia  mourning,  Cran- 
mer,  the  archbishop,  with  eight  other  bishops,  in 
their  richest  habits,  assisted  at  the  mass,  and  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Ridley,  bishop  elect 
of  Rochester  *• 

*  Coll.  Ecc.  Hist.  voL  ii.  pw  449. 
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XX.  3- 

The  Book  of  Homilies. 

Among  the  injunctions  to  the  visitors  there  was 
a  direction  that  they  should  leave,  in  every  parish, 
the  book  of  Homilies.  It  consisted  of  twelve  dis<* 
courses  upon  the  principal  points  of  tiie  christian 
faith,  and  was  directed  to  be  left  with  every  parish 
priest.  The  discourses  are  believed  to  have  been 
composed  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  bishop  Ridley, 
and  bishop  Latimer :  bishop  Gardiner  declined 
giving  tiiem  his  approbation.  A  second  volume  of 
Homilies  was  published  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

XX.  4. 

The  Forty-two  Articles. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward,  it  was 
resolved  in  council  to  reform,  once  more,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church.     In  pursuance  of  this  order, 
archbishop  Cranmer,  and  bishop  Ridley,  framed 
forty-two  articles  of  christian  doctrine ;  and  copies 
of  them  were  sent  to  several  bishops,  and  to  pfher 
divines,  for  their  consideration.  Being  returned  by 
diem,  the  articles  were  approved  in  council,  and 
had  the  royal  sanction.  In  the  tiiie-page  they  were 
styled,  ^'Articles  agreed  upon  by  the  bishops,  and 
<<  other  learned  men,  in  the  convocation  held  at 
^^  London  in  the  year  1522,  for  avoiding  diversity 
^^  of  opinion,  and  estiMishing  consent  touching 
^^  true  religion,  published  by  the-kk^'s  authority." 
ButybyCranmer'sownadiQissian,iptiie  subsequent 
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reign,  it  is  certain,  that  these  articles  never  were 
submitted,  either  to  the  parliainent  or  to  the  con- 
vocation. They  are,  in  substance,  nearly  the  same 
as  the  present  thirtyonine  articles  of  the  establisrhe^ 
church  of  England. 

XX.  5. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

That  the  Jews  had  set  forms  of  prayer,  which 
they  used  in  their  synagogues,  has  been  satisfac- 
torily shown  by  doctor  Lightfoot ;  that  the  earliest 
christians  joined  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  of  the  psalms,  appears  from  several  passages 
in  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  and  from  the  apostolic 
epistles ;  that,  at  an  early  period  of  Christianity, 
liturgies  were  in  use,  may  be  justly  inferred  from 
those  ascribed  to  St  Peter^St  Mark,  and  St.  James, 
"  which,"  says  Mr.Wh^ately*,  "  ^e  doubtless  of 
"  high  antiquity."  In  the  course  of  time,  there  was 
a  variety  of  liturgies ;  in  England,  those  of  York, 
Sarum,  and  Bangor,  were  particularly  distinguished. 
The  liturgies  of  the  middle  ages  consisted  gene- 
rally of  the  missel  and  breviary  :  the  former  con- 
tained the  service  of  the  mass ;  the  latter,  those 
forms  of  prayer,  coogistiB^  of  psalms,  hymns,  aad 
lessons,  which  the  clergy  were  used  to  recite  daily ; 
and  parts  of  which  were  solemnly  sung  in  the 
churcbeis  on  every  Sunday,  and  principal  holiday, 
for  the  e(iificajtio^  of  the  laity. 

T  Biitiooal  lUuBtration  of  the  Common  Phiyer,  (a  work  <^ 
real  leando^.)    Introdncliob,  p.  xiii. 
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The  liturgy  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  re- 
fonners.  In  1537,  a  book  was  published,  called, 
"  The  godly  and  pious  Instruction  of  a  Christian 
^^  Man;"  it  contained,  in  the  English  language,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  ave  maria,  the  creed,  the  ten 
commandments,  and  the  seven  sacraments.  With 
some  variations,  it  was  republished  in  1540  and 
1543,  under  the  title  o^'  ^A  necessary  Doctrine  and 
"  Erudition  for  any  Christian  Man."  In  1 545,  the 
king's  Primer  was  published,  containing,  among 
Oth^r  things^  &e  Lord's  pfayer,  th&  creed,  the  ten 
comtnkikim'ents,  Venite'e^sciiltemus,  Te  Deum;  and 
severd  hymns  and  collects. 

Soon  a:fter  the  accession  of  Edward  the  sixth,  a 
Committee  of  divihes  was  Itppointed  t6  reform  the 
liturgy.  They  drew  up  offices  for  Sundays  and 
holidays,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  matrimony,' 
butial  of  the  dead,  and  other  special  occasions '; 
fomiing  all  these^  intb  one  bdbk.  It  was  published 
by  th4  cbmttibn  agreetnent  and  full  assent  of  the 
parliament  and  convocations.  In  1548,  it  was 
cOrlfirmed  by'  an  act  of  parliament,  and  declared 
to  have  been  composed  "by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
^^  Ghost."  Exceptions,  however,  were  soon  made  to 
sottie  passages ;  these  Were  altered  by  drchbis'bop 
CraniHer,  with  the  assistance!  of  Maityn  Bucer  aiid 
Petet  Martyr,  wBoto  he  had  invited  into  England 
frdttlGentiany.  Thus  revised  attd  altered,  the  book 
was  confirmed  by  parliament  in  1551.  Both'  acts, 
however,  were  repealed  iA  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary.  . 
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XX.  6. 

The  Suppression  of  CoUegeSf  Hospitah  and  Chauntries : 
general  Destruction  of  their  Libraries^  and  <^the  sacred 
or  secular  articles  of  use,  or  ornament  belonging  to  them. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  suppression  of 
the  smaller  monasteries  by  the  act  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  Henry  the  eighth.  Several  colleges, 
hospitals,  chauntries,  and  other  religious  institu- 
tioni^,  within  the  operation  of  that  act,  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  lawful 
possessors.  "The  great  Ones  of  the  court,"  says 
Heylin*,;  "  not  being  willing  to  lose  so  rich  a 
"  booty,  their  suppression  was  set  on  foot  again^ 
"  The  consequence  was,  that  ninety  colleges,  and 
"  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy *four  free 
"chapels  and  chauntries,  with  their  possessions, 
"  were  vested  in  the  king,  and  consumed  during 
"  his  minority." 

The  suppression  of  these  houses  was  the  occa^ 
sion  of  much  individual  wretchedness.  When  the 
monasteries  were  dissolved,  some  provision  waa 
made  for  the  subsistence  of  the  ejected  religious : 
"  but,  as  for  the  chauntry  priests,"  says  Dodd.f, 
"  the  greater  part  were  reduced  to  the  extremities 
"  of  want ;  as  also  many  of  the  laity  who  depended 
"on  them." 

*  History  of  the  Reforoution^  |j>.  50,  51. 
f  Churdi  History^  vol.  i.  p.  34^. 
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"On  the  pretence,"  continues  the  sai&e  sfiiitiior, 
of  rooting  out  superstition,  visitors  were '  sent 
about;  and  made  a  spoil  of  all  things  that  might 
**  conduce  to  support  either  learning  or  piety. 
^^  Upon  this  occasion  was  destroyed  the  famous 
"  Ai^rvilian  library,  firstcomposed  by  Angerville, 
"  bishop  of  Durham.  The  two  noble  libraries  of 
"  Cobham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  duke  Hum- 
"  phry  of  Gloucester,  underwent  the  same  fate. 
"  Mertcm  college  had  almost  a  cart  load  of  manu- 
"  scripts  carried  ofiF."  Every  article  in  these  build- 
ings, which  .served  either  for  use  or  ornament,  was 
seized.  What  could  not  be  removed  was  destroyed 
or  de&ced. — Finally,  the  council  gave  an  order  for 
burning  and  destroying  all  the  books  used  in  the 
service  of  the  church.  "  Sacrilegious  avarice," 
sacys  Camden*,  "  ravenously  invaded  church  liv- 
"  ings,  colleges,'  chauntries,  hospitals^  and  places 
'^dedicated  to  the  poor,  aii. things  superfluous. 
^^  Ambition  and  emulation  among  the  nobility,  pre- 
*^  sumption  and  disobedience  among  the  common 
'<  people,  grew  soextravagant,  thatEngland  ^eemi^ 
"  to  be  in  a  downright  frenzy/* 

To  raise  the  palace,  which  the  protector  Somerset 
was  building  in  the  Strand,  the  parish  church  of 
St  Mary,  three  episcopal  houses,  achapel,  a  cloister, 
and  a  chamel  house  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard^  with 
a  church  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerasdem,  were 
pulled  down,  and  th^  materials  used  in  &e  con- 
struction of  the  edifice.  Somerset  attempted  to 
demolish  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster, 

*  Introduction  to  the  Aoxajok  ^*  Queen  Elisftbetd,  p.  5. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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butOtl^  pwrbhic^iwsirose,  a»d  drpye  off  the  arti- 
&c^m  of  destro^tion. .  From  these  examples  alone, 
soia<f$  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general  plunder 
andide^afitf^tioiu  •>  ,  . 

^,^:Jhi»gross  and  insatiable  aoramble/.' says  bishop 
Bumet*^  /^.  after  the  goods  and  wealth  that  had 
^^  been  deidicated  to  good  designs,  without  the  ap- 
"  plating  anyipart  of  it  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
'^  gospel^  the  instraction  of  youth,  and  the  relieving 
'^  the  pdor,  made  all  people  xxmclude  that  it  was 
^^  forrobbety^andnot^for  reformation,  that  their 
^^  zeaX  !made  thorn  so  active.  The .  irregular  and 
imm:Qrdl  Irises  of  many  of  the  professors  of:  the 
gospd  gay e  theii*  enemies  great  advantage  to  sayv 
''  th^  &ey  nxk  awaar  from  confession,  penaace^ 
'*  feiiiBig^  and  iNrayer,  only  to  be  under  no  restrjednt^ 
^'  and.tO:Jnd«ktge  themseLves  in  a  licentious  and 
^^  dissplJiMift  (^urae  of  life...  By  tl^ese  things,  that 
'^  were^utftoovisiblQi  in,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
^  ^  jamoiig  tbein^  the  people  iwere  ^  much .  alidciafed 
^'  from tJK^oft ^9i)d»* aSrHKUohsii^ they w^ire fimnerly* 
"  a^iiistpopei5f,Jtheygrewtolmyeldnder&^ 
"  of  it,  and  to  look  on  allihejc^hanges  fliathad  beett 
"  made/Mc.desjgii^^tQ  (inrieh.some  vicious  chacelc- 
"  tewjj  .«ndKt&  let  in  m ;  inundation  of  vice  and 
"  wickedneiss  upon  the  naition.1' 


u 
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^  History  of  the  Reformation,  vd.  iii.  p.  310« 
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XX.  7. 

Four  public  Disptaatiom  in  the  rd^  of  Edward  the  sixth, 
between  Catholic  bnd  Prot&tant  Dimniu. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  tlie  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  sixth,  an  act*  was  passed  against. ^1 
such  persons,  as  should  irreverently  speak  against 
"  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  bloo()  of  Christ, 
"  and  the  receiving  thereof  under  both  kinds:'' 
aud  that  in  the  following  parliamenttj  an  act  was 
passed  for  establishing  the  new  communion  book, 
which  contained  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  against 
the  real  presence.  At  Oxford,  Peter  Martyr  con- 
formed to  the  common  prayer ;  at  Cambridge, 
Martin  Bucer  observe^d  upon  it  a  prudent  silence. 

In  the  following  j^ear,  a  formal  disputation  was 
held  upon  this  important  article,  at  Oxford,  between 
Peter  Martyr,  on  the  side  of  the  protestants,  and 
Dr.  Tressam,  Dr.  Chadsey,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  on 
the  side  of  the.  catholics.  Fo^  repeat^  the  argu- 
munts  of  Martyr  with  exultation,  while  he  is  silent 
on  those  of  his  adversaries :  Saunders  assigns  the 
victory  to  the  catholic  divines  p 

In  the  same  year,  a  second  disputation  was  held 
at  the  same  place.  "  It  is  to  be  noted,"  says  Fox, 
that  ^^  fit  the  disputation.  Martyr,  in  his  answer,  did 
"  grant  a  change  of  substance  of  bread  and  wine ;" 
but  in  a  disputation  which  was  held  in  the  following 

•  1  Edw.  VI,  c.  1.  fa  Edw.  VI,  c.  i. 

%  Persons*8  Review  of  Three  Disputations,  c.  i,  8.1. 
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year  at  Cambridge,  "  this,  by  bishop  Ridley,  was 
"  denied*." 

A  third  disputation  soon  followed ;  it  was  held 
in  the  same  year  at  Cambridge ;- and  although 
Ridley  presided  at  it,  the  real  presence  was  asserted 
by  Mr.  Peme,  the  advocate  of  the  protestant 
cause.  "  We  deny  nothing  less,"  he  said,  "than  his 
"  corporal  presence  or  the  absence  of  his  substance 
"  in  the  bread ;" — so  that  the  discussion  turned 
altogether  on  transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  f. 

A  fourth  disputation  soon  followed  at  Cam- 
bridge:!;. This  also  turned  on  transubstantiation* 
Peme,  who  still  continued  the  advocate  of  the  pro* 
testants,  qualified  his  assertion  of  the  real  presence, 
in  the  former  conference,  l>y  saying,  "  I  grant  that 
"  Christ  is  in  the  sacrament  truly,  wholly,  and 
"verily,  after  a  certain  property  and  manner.  I 
"  deny  not  his  presence,  but  his  real  and  corporal 
"presence."  Thus  he  veered  to  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  on  the  real  presence. 

In  all  the  three  disputations  at  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Ridley  presided  as  moderator :  a  further  meet- 
ing was  convened  to  hear  his  determination,  and  it 
was  numerously  attended  §.  The  question  of  the 
real  presence  he  left  untouched,  but  decided^  in  the 
niostexplicit  terms,  against  transubstantiation,  upon 
five  grounds, — "  the  authority,  majesty,  and  verity 

*  Fox,  1255.     Persons's  Review,  c.  1,  s.  a. 
t  Persons's  Review,  c.  1,  s.  3. 
I  B>id.  c.  1,  s.  4< 
§  Ibid.  c.  1.  s,^. 
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^  of. the  scriptures^  the  most  certain  testimonies  of 
ancient  catholic  fathers,  thedefinition  of  a  sacra- 
ment,: the  abomination  of  the  heresy  of  Eutyches, 
5<  that  may  ensue  of  transubstantiation, — ^and  the 
*^  most  sure  belief  of  the  article,  ^  he  ascended  into 
*'  heaven/ 

"  These,"  says  Persons  *,  "  be  Maister  Ridleye's 
^'  five  bidwalrks,  or  castles  of  defence,  builded  in 
*'  the  ajrre,  which  he  handleth  so  fondly  and  child- 
^\  ishely,  as  after  you  shall  see  in  the  particular 

^^  I  will  say  in  generall,  that  the  reader  shall  find 
his  authority,  majestie,  and  verily  of  scriptures 
s^inst .  transubstantiation,  to  be  a  meere  vaunt 
^^  and  vanity,  for  he  hath  no  one  cleere  or  substan- 
^'  tiall  place  at  all.  And  as  for  his  certayne  tes- 
^'  timonyes  of  the  ancient  fathers,  they  will  prove 
*^  so  uncertaine  for  his  purpose,  as  you  shall  see 
^^them,  most  certaynely  against  him.  Hiis  third 
"  pastle.of  the  definition  of  a  sacrament,  wiH  prove 
'^  a. cottage  of  no  strength  at  all,  for  that  the. true 
*^  nature  of  a  sacrament  standeth  well  with  transub- 
*[  stantiation.  His  fourth  head  springe,  about  the 
'^heresie  of  Eulyches,  .will  prove  a  puddle,  aad 
'^hi|nselfe.puzzeled  therin,  for  that  the  heresie  of 
'^  Eutyches  confoundinge  two  distinct  natures  in 
^^  Christ,  hath  no  more  coherence  with  transub- 
*^  stantiation,  then  Rochester  with  Rome.  And 
^  finally,  his  last  ground  about  the  article  of  Christ!s 
'^ascendinge  into  heaven,  hath  no  ground  to  rest 
**  on,  but  is  a  meere  imagination  in  the  ayre,  to  witt, 

*  PersoDs's  Review,  c.  i,  b.  5. 
»3 
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^/  tha;t  for  so  mnch  as  Christ  ascended  into  heaven, 
'^  ^go  there  is  no  transubsiantiation." 

Bucer  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  any  of 
the  Cambridge  disputations  whidi  have  been  men* 
tioned ;  but  another*  was  convened^  at  which  he 
presided : — propounding  the  following  conclusions, 
^^  first)  thaife  the  canonical  books  of  scripture  alone 
^^  do  .sufficiently  teach  the  regenerate  all  things 
^^1  inecessarily  :belonging  to  salvation :  secondly, 
^^thatthere>is  no  church  on  earth  that  erreth  not 
^  •  as  weil  in  faith  as  manners :  thirdly^  that  we  are 
*^  so  justified  freely  of  God,  that,  before  our  justifi* 
^^  Qation,  it  is  sin,  and  proyokelh  God's  wrath 
^'  against  us^  whatsoever  good  works  we  seem  to 
"  do:  then,— b^ing  justified,  we  do  good  works." 
We  have  no  full  information,  that  can  be  relied 
upon,  .<^  what  passed  ^t  these  disputations : — it 
should  seem  from  the  accounts,  which  have  reached 
us,  that  the  catholics  anxiously  but  fruitlessly  strove 
to  hayethqlquestimi  of  the  real  presence  setded 
previously  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  tran- 
substantiation.  '^  Iftwo  demands  beingpropounded,'' 
says  father  Personst^'-^rstywhetheir  in  such  a  vessel, 
(where  water  was  known,  to  be  before),  there  be 
wine  put  in ;— ^and  secondly,  whether  this>  wine 
^^  have  turned  that  water  into  itself  or  no;  or  Ihat 
'^  the  water  and  wine  do  remain  together : — to 
"pretermit  the  first  question,  whether  wine  be 
"  really  and  truly  there  or  no  ?  and  cavil  only  about 
"the  second,  whether  the  water  be  turned  into 

♦  Fox,  1262, 1263.    Persons's  Review,  c.  i,  8.6. 
t  Persons's  Review,  c.  i.  s.  5. 
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**  wine,  or  remain  together  with  the  wine?  would 
**  be  preposterous  and  impertinent  Wrangling,  if  tiie 
^*  WKtngler  did  deny  eJtj^ressly  Hiat  thete  was  any 
"  wine  in  the  vessel.  And  so  fareth  it  in  our  con- 
^^  iToversy  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's '  body. 
"  For  if  Ae  said  body  be  not  really  and  substan- 
^*  tially  in  the  sacrament  at  all,  then  it  is  impertinent 
**  to  dispute  the  second  question,  whether  it  be 
^'  there  without  bread  or  wttii  bread. 


XX.  8. 

Rdigiaus  PersecuHwi  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the 

sixths 

"  The  hardships,  which  the  reformers  under- 
"  went  in  the  preceding  reign.  Should,'^  according 
fo  Mr.  Neale^s  just  obsei^aition,  ^  havie  made  them 
*^  tender  of  the  lives  of  those.  Who  differed  from 
^^  the  present  standard :'-  btrf  their  conduct  Showed 
a  very  different  feeliiJg.  '  ;        '  ^ 

Complaintb^ing  mdtde  to  the  council  against  the 
anabaptists,  a  ^ommi^sion^  ivfts  ordered  td  six  of 
^'bishops,  and  to  sb^eothcfr  divines^  tb  search 
afteraU' anabaptists,^  heitetieSj-^d  all  contenmers 
of  the  common  pticyeit^y  with  ihjtinetions,  that  die 
commissioners  should  endeavour  to  reclaim  them, 
and,  after  due  penance,  give  them  absolution ; 
but  that,  if  they  should  continue  obstinate,  the 
commissioners  should  excommunicate,  imprison, 
and  deliver  them  over  to  the  secular  arm.  Many 
were  brought  before  the  commissioners :  some 
abjured  the  errors  imputed  to  them,  and  were  dis- 
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misled ;  others  persisted  in  their  opinions  and.were 
burned.  Among  these,  Joan  Bocken  particular^ 
attracted  the-  commiseration  of  the  public;. she 
maintained  that  Christ  was  not  incarnate  of  the 
Virgin,  not  having  taken  any  of  her  flesh*  For 
this  opinion  she  wss  sentenced  tQ  the  flames.  The 
humane  prince  was  so  struck  with  the  cruelty  of  the 
sentence,  that  he  refused,  for  a  long  time,  to  sign 
the  warrant  for  her  execution.  "  Cranmer,"  says 
Hume,  "  was  employed  to  persuade  him  to  com- 
^^  pliance.  He  said,  that  there  was  great  difierence 
"  between  errors  in  other  points  of  divinity,  and 
"  those,  which  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
"  apostolic  creed.  These  latter  were  impieties 
^^  against  God,  which  the  monarch,  being  God's 
^^  deputy,  ought  to  repress,  in  like  manner  as  in- 
^'  ferior  magistrates  were,  bound  to  punish  ofl^ces 
^^  against  the  king's  person.  Edward,  overcome 
'^  by  importunity,  at  last  submitted,  though  with 
^^  tears  in  his  eyes ;  and  he  told  Cranmer,  that,  if 
any  wrong  were  done,  theguilt'shouldlie  entirely 
on  his  head.  The  primate,  after  making  a  new 
"  efibrt  to  reclaim  the  woman  from  her  errors,  arid 
^^  finding  her  obstinate  to  all  his  arguments,  at 
'^  last  committed  her  to  the  flames." 


> 
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CHAP.  3CXL 

Principal  ecclesiasticax  occurrj^nces  n^t 

THE   BEIGK   OF    QU££N    MARY. 

1553. 

Edward  the  sixth  died  on  the  6th  of  July 
.1553:  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  sup- 
planted the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  protector,  in  the 
£eiVour  of  the  young  monarch,  had  induced  him, 
not  long  before  his  decease,  to  exclude  ihe  prin^ 
cesses,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  from  the  succession,  and 
to  substitute  in  iheir  place,  lady  Jane  Grey.    The 
protector  had  married  her  to  lord  Guildford  Dud- 
ley, his  fourth  son.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Frances, 
duchess '  of  Suffolk,  and  descended,  by  Charles 
Brandon,  from  Mary,  the  dowager  queen  of  France, 
and  sister  to  Henry  the  eighth.     She  >was  singu- 
larly accomplished,  and  universally  respected  and 
beloved.   Henry's  testamentary  disposition  having 
set.  aside  the  Scottish  line,  lady  Jane  Grey  stood 
next  in  succession  to  the  crown,  after  the  princesses 
Mary  and  Tllizabeth.     The  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, her  father-in-law,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Craiuner,  and  of  the  whole  privy  council,  except 
the  lord  chief  justice,  caused  her  to  be  proclaimed 
queen.     She  did  all  that  depended  upon  her  to 
refuse  tibe  crown;  but,  at  length,  overpowered  by 
her  fath^tin-law  and  husband,  accepted  it  with 
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sincere  and  evident  reluctance.  Her  adherents 
endeavoured  to  support  her  title  by  arms,  but  they 
were  soon  discomfited,  and  Mary  was  proclaimed 
queen.  The  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  two 
persons  with  him,  were  put  to  death,  ^hile  eight 
others  were  tried  and  condemned  for  high  treason. 
Among  these  were  lady  Jane  and  her  husband 
lord  Guilford  Dudley.  Their  execution  was  more 
than  once  put  off,  and  probably  would  not  have 
taken  place,  had  not  the  subsequent  rebellion  of  sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  caused  it  to  be  thbught  a  measure 
necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  state*. 

Mary  thus  became  peaceably  possessed  of  the 
throne.  <  •- 1.  The  return  of  the  English  nation  to 
communion  with  the  see  of  Rome :  11.  The  per- 
secution of  the  protestants  for  heresy :  and  III. 
the  condemnation  and  death  of  archbishop  Gran- 
der; are  the  ecclesiastical  events  in  this  reign, 
which  seem  to  require  particular  notice.  IV.  Some 
observations  oDi  tJie  general' character  of  Mary, 
will  dose  this  chapW.       •' 

;:■*  The  .answer  <^  sir  Edward  Moontagu,  lord  chief  justice 
ofd^e  Coiam%>n,Ple^,  tq Jhe  i^j^ge  broagkt  a^^si  2^  of 
having  drawn  the  will  of  Edward  the  sixth,  (Fuller's  Church 
History  of  Great  Britain,  book  viii.  p.  i.)  mentions  several 
carious  circumstances  relating  to  that  transaction. 
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XXL   1. 

Tht  Return  of  the  English  Nation  to  Communion  with  the 

See  of  Rome. 

Immediately  on  Eer  accession  to  the  throne, 
M^  avowed  her  attachment  to  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, and  very  soon  made  public  her  intention  to 
restore  it.    She  formally  signified  this  to  the  pope, 
and  his  holiness  appointed  cardinal  Pole  his  legate 
to  England,  and  furnished   him  with  the  most 
ample  powers  for  effecting  the  object  of  his  lega^ 
tion.     In  August  1554,  the  marriage  between  the 
Queen  and  Philip  was  celebrated.     Qn  the  28th 
of  the  following  November,  the  king  and  queen, 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  peers,  and  the  commons, 
assembled  in  the  house  of  lords.     Gkrdiner,  who 
had  been  recently  restored  to  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester,  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  chan* 
cellor,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal,  with 
legatine  audiority.     Being  introduced  with  great 
ceremony  into  the  assembly,  the  cardinal  addressed 
fte  memL  in  .  conciU.«„g  ^h.    The  ch^- 
cellor  replied,  expressing  his  own  wishes,  and  the 
general  wish  of  the  nation,  to  return  to  communion 
with  the  see  of  Rome. 

On  the  following  day,  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
both  houses  of  parliament,  being  again  assembled 
in  the  house  of  peers,  the  cardinal  was  Uishered 
into  the  house,  dressed  in  his  legatine  rbbes.  Th^ 
king  was  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  the  queen, 
and  the  legate  on  hier  right,  but  at  a  greater  dis- 
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tance  than  the  king :  all  three  were  placed  on  seats 
covered  with  rich  tapestry,  and  under  a  very  costly 
canopy.  The  chancellor  then  addressed  the  houses 
of  parliament ;  recapitulated  what  he  had  said  the 
day  before,  and  solemnly  asked  them,  if  they  de- 
sired to  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  to 
the  obedience  due  to  their  chief  pastor.  The  whohi 
assembly  assented,  by  acclamation,  to  the  pro« 
posal :  the  chancellor  then  presented  to  their  ma- 
jesties a  petition,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  botb 
houses,  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation^ 
expressing  their  sorrow  for  the  schism,  and  for 
wiiatever  they  had  enacted  against  the  see  of 
Rome  and  the  catholic  religipn,  declaring  that 
they  now  annulled  it ;  and  beseeching  those,  whom 
God*  had  preserved  from,  the  general  guilt,  to  ob-^ 
tain  from  the  lord  legate  that  he  would  pardon 
.them,  and  restore  them  as  true  and  living  members 
tp  that  body,  from  which  they,  had  been  separated 
by  their  misdeeds. 

The  king  and  queen  having  perused  the  peti-^ 
tion,  returned  it  to  the  chancellor ;  he  read  it  dis- 
tinctly and  audibly.  The  whole  assembly  then 
rose,  and  the  queen,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
herself  and  the  king,  petitioned  the  legate  to  grant 
the  pardon  and  reconciliation  sued  for.  The  legate 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  every  one,  except  the  king 
and  queen,  being  on  their  knees,  pronounced  th^ 
general  absolution.  They  then  went  to  the  royal 
chapel,  and  a  .  solemn  Te  Deum  was  sung,  to  ex- 
press the  general  sentiment  of  religious  joy,  with 
which  all  the  assembly  appetured  to  be  penetrated.  ^ 
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Oh  the  following  day,  a  similar  ceremcmy  of  re- 
conciliation took  place  in  the  city  of  London: 
afterwards,  the  clergy  assembled  in  convocation-; 
and,  on  their  knees,  received  absolution  for  ail  the- 
censures,  which  Itey  had  incurred  during  the  late 
innovations.  By  the  legislative  act  of  i  st  and  2d 
Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8,  the  work  of  reconciliation 
was  completed. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  pope  and 
the  clergy,  and  the  sanction  of  parliament,  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  church  property  were  generally 
quieted  in  its  detention  and  enjoytnent  The 
queen  restored  to  the  ancient  possessors,  all  the* 
church  property,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown ;  and  earnestly  solicited  others  to  follow 
her  example :  her  conduct,  if  admired,  was  very 
Utile  imitated  "^^^ 

*  In  a  valuable  manuscript,  with  the  perusal  of  which  the 
writer  has  been  .favoured,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  queen,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Gardiner,  then  lord  chancellor,  re- 
solved to  use  her. utmost  endeavours  to  effect  a. full  restitution 
of  the  crown  lands.  "  Hence,  at.  the  opening  of  parliament, 
''  which^ecalledtomeeton  the  2 1st  October  1554,  she  tried 
''  tadispose  the  two  houses  to  that  full  restitution.  But  this 
^<  motion  being  generally  disliked,  it  was.  thought  proper  to 
*'  drop  the  undertaking.  However,  the  queen's  piety  pron^t^d 
''  hereto  do  her  own  part,  and  she  carried  the  matter  so^fiur.  as 
^' it  was  practicable.  For  this  purpose,  having  sent  for^the 
^/  house  of  commons  to  attend,  she.  told  them  the  jame  she 
*^  had  said  before  to  her  privy  councillors:  and  the  parlia- 
^y  ment  was  prevailed  upon  to  pass  a  ^pl  for  that  puipose,  as 
**  far  as  concerned  the  crown;  ^ut  there  •  was  a  proviso  for 
'^  saring  .the  rights  of  the  jtibjects,  who  had  any  intereststin 
^>  U^ose  estates  granted  from  the  crown. .  Burnet  adds,  that 
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Immediately  after  the  ceremony  of  reconcfliation 
took  place^  the  queeii  sent  visconnt  Montagin^ 
Thirlby  bishop  of  Ely,  and  sir  Edward  Game,< 
amba^stdors  to  Rome.  They  reached  it  on  the 
23d  of  May  1555 ;  and,  on  ike  23d  of  the  following 
June,  were  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  pope. 
They  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  his  holi-  > 
ness,  represented  the  sorrow  of  the  nation,  for  their 
schism  sgid  heresy,  and  their  desire  to  return  into 
cominunion  wiA  L  holy  see.  Thepope received, 
them  graciously,  expressed  a  general  approbation 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  legate,  but  complained 
of  the  detention  of  the  ecclesiastical  property,  and 
intimated  his  right  to  the  ancient  render  of  P^r-> 
pence.  "  He  himself,"  he  said,  "  had,  whMi  he  was 

'^  although  the  bill  passed  by  a  majority,  yet  there  were  ia 
^<  the  house  of  commons  126  against  it,  some  of  whom  made 
<<  very  bitter  reflections  thereupon :  which  showed  mens 
^  minds,  and  the  teoofper  of  her  parliament,  were  very  much 
**  altered  f^rom  that  wonderful  unanimi^,  with .  which  they 
^  had  before  gone  into  all  the  queen's  measures* 

^*  The  effects  thereof  stopped  not  here :  a  jealousy  was 
**  sooni^re^id  oyer  the  realm,  that  as  matters  were  then  going* 
**  on^ «  genef  id  resumption  of  church  lands  would  some  time' 
**  w  other-  be  in&llibly  attempted.  Now  those  estates  were 
**  alieady  so.  distributed  among  the  nobility,  and  gentcj,  of 
*^  €ff0rf  per;iua$iiDn,  that  much  the  greatest  jpart  were  deeply 
«« ccmcensed  therein:  tdierefore  many  «oon  applied  them- 
^  seltes  t<^  the  princess  Blizabeth/'  ^ 

Some  care  ^  was  taken  by  Maryland  the  friends  of  the 
catholic  religion  to  r^istore  the  monastic  state  inthis  counti^, 
but  without  much  shcic^s ;  some  smal}  comimunit|es,  hoMrever,' 
of  Benectii^tines^  Cartbusiifiis^  Bridgeltineis,  and  Francisci^s; 
were  settled  at  WestBtinstef  ,'>S)Keea,  '8iiMi4idiise  sear  3riiet^' 
fovd^jOKL'XSreenmch.   '     >  /    ' 
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"  ybungv  been  ^miployed  m  collecting  it,  and  evai 
^*  had  been  ^edified  by  the  alfecrily  with  whidi  if 
"  was  paid/' 

It  is  observable,  that,  before  .Hemy  the  eightbi 
the  kings  of  England  styled  themiielTes  only  Idtds 
of  Irdmdf  That  monatch,  in  the  twen^-third 
year  of  his  reign,  assuhied  the  title  of  king  of  Ire* 
land,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  his  title  was  re-» 
cognized  by  parliament  This  the  pope  considered 
an  invasion  of  the  right,  assumed  by  the  holy  see; 
to  be  the  sovereign  and  ultimate  feudal  l(»nd  of 
that  kingdom. 

To  prevent  any  controversy  on  this  head,  Mary 
aeoompanied  the  letter,  presented  to  the  pope  by 
the  ambassadors,  with  one,  in  which  she  solicited 
him  to  confer  on  her  the  iitle  of  queen  of  Irehndt 
Wi&this  request,  tie  pope  complied* ;  the  bull 
was  dated  several  days  before  the  presentation  of 
the  ambassadors,  and  thus  the  difficulty,  which 
might  otherwise  havie  arisen,  was  dexterously 
eluded. 

Four  Disputatiom  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  Divines 

in  the  reign  of  Queen  'Mary, 

I.»«,.cco»B.of4ereign^kmgEdw^U„, 
sixth,  we  have  noticed  six  disputations  betweeii 
catholics  and  protestants„  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
that  were  held  in  the  sp^ce  of  one  year.  Four 
similar  disputations  were  held  in  1553,^  soon  after 

*  By  a  bull,  tranfKsribed  by  Bzovius,  ad  annum  1555. 
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tbe  aceessioa  of  queen  Mary.  The  catholic^  then 
held  the  temple,  and  these  disputations  were  de- 
signed for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  satisfac- 
tion to  protestants. 

The  first*  took  place  on  the  i8th  of  October 
in  the  year  we  have  mentioned,  in  the  convocation 
house,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  London,  and  continued 
during  six  days.  "  The  questions,  (says  Persons), 
^' were  the  accustomed,  about  the  real  presence,' 
<^  and  transubstantiation.  The  manner  of  disputing 
"-was  not  in  form,  or  after  any  fashion  of  school, 
^^  but  rather  of  proposing  doubts,  and  answeringthe 
^^  same,  for  satisfaction  of  them  that  were  not  re- 
**•  solved.  The  prolucutor  protested,  that  the  con- 
*^ference  was  held  not  to  call  any  points  of  catholic 
"  religion  into  doubt,  but  to  solve  such  scruples  or 
**"  doubts,  as  any  man  might  pretend  to  have.'' 
Philpot,  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  took  the  lead 
on  the  protestant  side :  he  denied  the  real  presence 
in  the  most  explicit  terms :  ^^  I  will  speak  plain 
^  English,  quoth  he  t '- — ^the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
^^  which  ye  reckon  to  be  all  one  with  the  mass,  is 
'^  no  sacrament  at  all,  neither  is  Christ  anywise 
"  present  in  it." 

Three  other  disputations;};  were  held  in  three 
successive  days,  at  Oxford,  in  April  1 554,  on  the 
three  questions  of  the  real  presence,  transubstantia- 
iion,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.     Cranmer, 


*  Fox,  p.  814.  PersoDs's  Review  of  Ten  Disputations,  s.  7. 
t  Fox,  1385.    Persons's  Review,  c.  1,  s.  7. 
}  Fox,  1999.    Persons's  Review,  c;  i,  s;  8. 
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Ridley,  and  Latimer  attended,  and  argued  at  each 
of  them. 

The  disputants  arrived  at  no  certain  conclusion, 
in  any  of  the  ten  meetings  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. The^  three  last  were  conducted  with  most 
order,  and  the  controversy  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  fairness; — "  Yet,^'  says  father  Persons*, 
if  Fox  relate  truly,  "  the  manner  of  argtiing  was 
"  not  so  orderly  and  school-like  as  might  have 
"  beenf."  *        ^   - 


,    *  Fox,  laoQ.    Persons's  Review,  c.  L  s.  8i 

t  The  contludions  which  Persons  himself  draws  from  tneni 
for  his.readets,  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words. 
-  ^^  If  a  man  would  oppose  to  these  ten  public  disputatioflt 
f^  beforerecjrted,  ten  learned  councells  of  the  catholic  churchj^ 
^^that  disputed,  examini^d,  and  condemned  this  her€«ie:Of^ 
^<  theirs  against  the  real  presence,  within  the  space, of  these 
^<  last  six  hundred  years,  since  BerengariuB  first  began  it,  as 
^'^mfimely,  those  four  named  by  Lan'chi^anke,  to  witt,  that  of 
^*  Bmne,  under  L^o  the  ninth ;  and  another  of  Yersells,.  under 
''^the  same  pope ;  the  third  at  Towars  in  France,  under  pope 
'<  Victor,  successor  to  Leo ;  the  fourth  at  Rome  againe,  under 
^  pope  Nicholas  the  second ;  in  all  which  Berengarius  himselfe 
*^  was  present,  and  in  the  last,  not  only  abjured,  but  burnt  <his 
*'  oimebooke.  And  after  this,  six  other  councells  tO' the  sanie 
«  effect,  the  first  at  Rome,  under  Gregory  the  seventh,  where 
*^  Berengarius  againe  abjured,  as  Waldensis  testifieth;  ihk 
'V  second  of  Lateran  in  Rome  also,  under  Innocentius  the  third'; 
**>the  general  councell  of  Vienna ;  the  fourth  at  Rome  againe, 
^<  under  pope  John  the  twenty-second ;  the  fifth  at  C<mstaiice, 
«  and  the  sixth  at  Trent.  All  these  councils,  I  say,  if  a  maik 
<<  c(»isider  with  indifferency  of  what  variety  of  learned  meh  they 
•<<  -consisted,  of  what  singular  piety  and  sanctity  of  life,  of  hoMr 
-'^  many  nations,  of  what  dignity  in  God's  church,. how  great 
'<  diligence  they  used  to  discuss  this  matter,- what  pi^yer^  vrhat 
*«  cbi^erringe  of  icriptures,  and  other  meanes  they  used,  arid 

VOL.  I.  s      ' 
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XXL  3. 

Persecution  of  the  Protestants  for  Heresy. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  when  Mary 
ascended  the  throne,  her  dispositions  towards  those 
who  should  continue  to  differ  from  her  in  religious 
opinions,  were  just,  moderate,  and  wise.  Doctor 
Heylin  admits,  that  before  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  her  reign  she  practised  no  violence.  The 
first  volume  of  Dodd's  Church  History  contains  the 
faculties  and  instructions,  which  the  pope  gave  for 
reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  holy  see :  they  are 
written  in  the  language  of  moderation,  and  do  not 
^tOBtain  a  single  exj^easion,  which  sAiggests  mea- 
i»ures  of  constraint.  The  lenity  of  cardinal  Pole, 
her  majesty's  principal  adviser,  seems  to  be  uni- 
versally admitted.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
Hume*,  in  a  debate  which  he  supposes  to  have 
taken  place  in  Mary's  reign,  on  the  subject  of 

^*  with  iiow  great  consent  of  both  Greek  and  Latyn  church 
^'cpnfomie  to  all  antiquity,  they  detennined  and  resolyed 
**  against  the  opinion  of  protestants  in  our  dayesi  he  wiU 
/^  easily  discover  how  much  more  reason  and  probability  of 
*^  security  there  is,  of  adventuringe  his  soule  of  the  one  side 
«  then  of  the  other  f." 

At  the  end  of  this  chfl|>ter  father  Persons  proceeds  tp  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  controversies^  on  the  three  articles 
of  the  real  presence,  transubstantmtion  and  the  sacrifios  of  the 
mass :— i^dl  who  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
bearings  of  these  discussions  in  the  re^  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
idaust  be  highly  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  his  wprk. 

*  Cbaipm  xxxvU. 

•        * 

t  Od  the  last  dispaUtioii,  see  alio  Collier's  Eco.  Aist.  fol.  ii.  p,  354. 
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religious  pet^eeutioii,  makes  Pole  the  advocate  of 
toleration. 

la  1555,  all  the  bishops,  and  several  of  the  lead- 
ing clergy,  attended  cardinal  Pole,  to  receive  his. 
instmctioas.  They  were  truly  pastoral  and  humane ; 
he  bade  them  treat  their  flocks  with  tenderness,  and 
make  converts  rather  by  example  and  instruction 
than  by  rigour.   The  detestable  councils,  which  iti- 
duced  Mary  to  adopt  a  system  of  intolerance,  were 
generally  attributed  to  Gardiner,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester, -*-but  he  soon  ceased  to  take  an  active 
part  in  them.     By  Rogers,  the  first  of  those  who 
suffered  for  religion  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  bishop 
was  asked, — "  whether  he  had  not  preached  against 
**  the  pope,  during  the  best  part  of  twenty  years? 
"  Yes,''  said  Gardiner,  "  but  I  was  forced  to  it  by 
cruelty."—"  And  will  you  then,"  said  Rogers, 
use  1x)  others  that  cruelty,  of  which  you  noW 
"  complain  f  *  Gardiner  made  no  answer.    Wfeu 
he  first  recommended  persecution,  he  thought  a 
few  striking  exiBtmpies  would  cause  a  general  w- 
cantation ;  but,  when  he  found  his  error,  he  left 
the  weight  of  cruelty  on  the  willing  shoulders  of 
Bonner.     Gardiner  died  in  great  sentimefits  x4c 
repentance.     "  I  have  sinned,"  he  said,  "  with 
"  Peter,  but  I  have  not  wept  with  Peter."  Bon- 
ner was  bishop  of  London;  if  his  conduct  has  hot 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  he  was  a  perfect  mon- 
stet  of  cruelty. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Mary  met  with 
many  prOYOcations.  Northumberland's  treason^ 
were  quickly  followed  by  Wyat's :  for  some  time,  a 

s  2 
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person  was  encouraged  to  personate  king  EdWafdy 
and  to  dispute  Mary's  title :  repeated  indignities. 
Were  bflfered  fo  her  religion ;— "  herpreacher,"  says 
Mr,  Phillips,-  in  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole*,  "  waa 
^^  shot  at,  whilst  he  was  preaching  in  the  pulpit  of 
"  St.  Paul's,  and  her  chaplains  were  mobbed  and 
"  pelted  in  the  streets*     When  public   prayer^: 
^*Wer6  ordered,  on  a  supposition  of  her  pregnancy, 
^^  a  fefonned  preacher  made  use  of  the  form,  ^  that 
**  it  would  please  God  either  to  turn  her  heart  from 
"  idolatry,  or  -to  shorten  her  days.'    A  dog's  head 
^-  was  shaved,  in  contempt  of  the  clerical  tonsure ; 
**  and  by  an  impiely,  which,"  says  Mr.  Phillips, 
^  \  haye  difficulty  to  repeat,  a  wafer  was  put  inta 
^  a  dead  cat's  paws,  in  derision  of  the  holy  sacra- 
**  ment,  and  hung  up  at  Cheapside.    Pretended 
"revelations,  and  the  forgery  of  the  spirit  on  the 
^^  wall,  weife  enq[>loyed  to  disturb  the  government,' 
"  and'discredit  mass  and  confession.  These  and  the 
"  like  inipieties  were  followed  by  divers  acts  of 
"  rebellion,  of  which  an  attempt  to  rob  ihe  treasury, 
*^*  the  insurrection  tnthe  north,  and  the  seizure  of 
"  Scarborough  ciastle,  in  favour  of  the  French 
"invasion, -axe.^instances/' 

.••*'■"  ■  -  ,  r  -  ■  . 

I  1   .    .  ...  .... 

'.  ;  -     XXL  4.  ^ 

ArchbiJit^Ctdnmeri 

The  number  of  those,  who  suffered  death  for 
heresy,  in  ihereignpf  queen- Mary,  has bedn com- 
puted,^ pr€fl)ably  with  some  exaggferation,  at  two 
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lluiidred  and  8eventy:-seven.  .  Of :  these,"  nduie.  Qer* 
tsunly  was  so  distinguished  as  Dr.  Thomas  Granmer , 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  That,  for  some  of  his 
actions  he  is  entitled  to  praise,  that,  for  others,  his 
conduct  should  be  strongly  reprobated,  every 
candid  person  must  allow. 

His  protection  of  the :  priacess  Many  from  tjie 
fury  of  her  father,  his  endeavours  to  save  sir  Tho- 
mas More,  bishop  Fisher,,  and  Cromwell,  his  resist- 
ance to  the  passing  of:  the  sanguinary;  enactment 
of  the  six  articles,  and  his  encouragement  of  letters 
and  learned  men,  are  entitled  to  praise^  But,  when 
we  find,  that, /though  he  adopted  the  Lutheran 
principles  so  early  as  hisresideoce.  m  Gennshy 
on  the  business  of  the  divorce,  he  yet  eontinuedi^ 
duringthe  fifteensubsequent  years  of  Henry's^-eign, 
in  the  most  public  profession  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, the  artide  of  :tiie  supremacy  of  the  pope  alone 
^excepted : — that  though,  when  he  was  consecrated 
•archbishop  of  Canterbury;  he  took  the  customary 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome,  he  yet,  just 
-before  he. took  it,  .retired  into  a  private:  room. and 
protested  against  it:-rand  that,  though  he  sub- 
scribed and  caused  his  clergy .  to  subscribe  tiie  sis 
.articles,  the.  third  and .  fourth. of  which  enjoined 
celibacy  to  the  clergy,  and  the  observance  of  the 
-vow,  of  chastily ,  he  yet,  though  a  priest,  was  marr 
.ried,  and  .continued  to  cohabit  with  his  wife ; — we 
must  pronounce  him  guilty   of  dii^simulation.^^ 
iWhen  we  findj  that,  though  he  knew  Anne  Bpleyn 
was  under  no  pre-contract  of  marriage,  he  yet,  to 
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use  bishop  Btimet's  expression*,  extorted  from  h&Ty 
standing  as  she  did,  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity, 
a  confession  of  the  existence  of  such  contract  ;•-*- 
we  must  pronounce  him  guilty  of  subserviency  to 
his  master's  cruelties  :  — when  we  see  how  instru- 
mental he  was  in  bringing  Lambert,  Anne  Askew, 
Jane  Bocken,  Van  Parr,  and  others,  both  catholic^ 
and  anabaptists,  to  the  stake ;  and  particularly, 
when  we  read  his  successful  exertions  to  induce 
the  young  prince  to  sign  the  sentence  for  Jane 
Bocken's  condemnation, — we  must  pronounce  him 
guilty,  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  religious 
persec«ti(m:^when  we  find,  that,  previously  to 
Henry's  marriage  wi&  Anne  of  Cleves,  he  declared 
that  die  negotiations  for  her  marriage  with  a  prince 
of  ihe  house  of  Lorraine  were  not  a  lawful  impedi«- 
ment  to  her  marriage  with  Henry, — he  yet,  with*- 
in  six  months  after  it,  declared  that  they  had 
treated  such  an  impediment,  and  solemnized  the 
monarch's  adulterous  marriage  with  lady  Kathar 
rine  Howard,~we  must  pronounce  him  guilty  of 
sacrilege  :~-and  finally, — when  we  find,  that,  not- 
witiistandiag  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  princesses 
iiary  and  Elizabeth,  he  yet,  oa  the  death  of  their 
roy^  brother,  strove  to  exclude  them  both  from 
&e  throne,  and  to  place  lady  Jane  Grey  upon  it, 
-y^we  must  admit  the  justice  of  the  verdict,  and 
](>ronounce  him  guilty  both  of  ingratitude  and 
high  treason. 

Still, — the  sentence,  which,  after  he  had  been 

♦  Vol.i.  p.  203. 
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pardoned  for  his  treason,  condemned  him  to  the 
flaoies  for  heresy,  was  execrable.  His  firmness 
under  the  torture,  to  which  it  consigned  him,  has 
seldom  been  surpassed.  It  presents  an  imposing 
example,  and  we  then  willingly  forget  what  history 
records  against  him.  But,  when  we  read  in  tha 
Biographia  Britannica,  that  ^*  he  was  the  glory  of 
^*  the  English  nation,  and  the  ornament  of  the  re- 
^*  formation,"  his  misdeeds  rush  on  our  recollec- 
tion ;  we  are  astonished  at  the  effect  of  party 
spirit,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  biographer. 

XXI.  5. 

Slome  Qbsfirvaiians  on  the  Character  of  queen 

Mary, 

Historians  have  been  whilst  to  the  memory 
fiif  Mary,  by  the  unqualified  harshness  with  which 
they  mention  the  reprehensible  parts  of  her  conduct; 
and  by  concealing,  or  not  holding  up  sufiiciently  to 
light,  those  parts  of  it,  which  were  justly  entitled  to 
praise. — Hrnne  ascribes  to  her,  obstinacy,  bigotry, 
iricdence,  malignity,  revenge,  and  cruelty ;  and  as- 
serts that,  ^^  amid  the  complication  of  vices  which 
^^  entered  into  her  composition,  we  shall  scarcely 
"  find  any  virtue  but  sincerity,  "-r- Yet,  in  the  next 
page,  he  record;^  the  wise  laws,  by  which  she  sus- 
pended the  tyrannical  impositions  gn  the  merchants, 
and  repealed  the  absurd  prohibitions  in  the  making 
of  cloth,  by  all  persons  who  hadiiot  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  sev^n  years :  he  also  notices  her 
exertions  to  establish  the  commercial  relations 
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l^tween  this  country  and  Russia,  from  which' lier 
successors  derived  so  much  advantage.  He  might 
have  added  her  salutary  restoration  of  the  humane 
provisions  of  the  common  law  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings for  treason ;  her  limiting  treasons  and  mis- 
prisions of  treason  to  those  which  were  declared  to 
be  such  by  the  25th  of  Edward  the  third ;  her  libe- 
ral reversals  of  outlawries,  and  her  humane  and 
generous  injunctions,  to  sir  Richard  Morgan,  when 
she  appointed  him  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
by  wMchshe  signiaed,  that,  "  notmthstanding  tie 
^'  old  error  which  did  not  admit  any  witness  to 
*^  speak,  or  any  other  matter  to  be  heard,  in  favoiur 
^'  of  her  adversary,  in  causes  in  which  her  majesty 
"  wjLS  a  party ;  her  majesty's  pleasure  neverthe- 
**  less  was,  that  whatsoever  could  be  brought  in 
*^  favour  of  the  subject,  should  be  admitted  to  be 
^^  heard ;  and  moreover,  that  justices  should  not 
^'  persuade  diemselves  to  sit  in  judgment  otbier- 
*  wise  for  her  highness,  tiban  for  her  subjects/' ' 

Fuller*  does  her  greater  justice :— "  Take  queen 
9  Maiy,'!  he  saysj  "  abstracted  from  her  opinions, 
i*  and  by  herself,  secluded  from  her  bloody  coun- 
^'^  seUors,  and  her  memory  will  justly  come  under 
**  ccmunendation.  Indeed,  she  knew  not  the  art  of 
**  being  popuTar,— She  hated  to  equivocate  in  her 
"  religion,  and  wa§  what  she  was,  without  dissem- 
*^  bling  her  judgment  for  fear  or  flattery. ;  Little 
^*  beloved  of  her  subjects,  to  whohi  though  once  she 
**  remitted  an  entire  "subsidy,  yet  it  little  moved 
**  their  affections,  because,  though  liberal  iii  thi^ 

*  Book  vlii..8.  53. 
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^'  act,  she  had  been  unjust  in  another,  — her  breach 
^'  of  promise  to  the  gentry  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
"  However,  she  had  been  a  worthy  princess,  had  as 
*'  little  cruelty  been  done  under  her  as  was  done  by 
^'  her*/'  *^  ' 

*  Sir  William  Blackstone'  also  observes,  (Comtn.  book.  iv. 
C.  33y)  that  many  popular  and  salutary  laws  in  civil  matter* 
w^re  made  daring  her  administration.  No  code  of  law  con- 
taiBs  a  wiser  le«son  to  princes  than  that  expressed  in  the  first 
act  of  her  rei^;-*^'^  Forasmuch  98  the  state  q£  every  kiag^ 
'<  ruler,  and  governor  of  any  realm,  dominion,  or  commonalty, 
'*  standeth  and  consisteth  more  assured  by  the  love  and  favour 
*'  of  the  subject,  toward  their  sovereign,,  ruler,  and  govemor» 
**  thon  in  the  dread  and  fear  of  laws,  made  with  rigorous  pains 
**•  and. extreme  punishment,  for  not  obeying  of  their  sovereign, 
''  nder,  and  governor:  and  laws  also  justly  made  for  the 
*'  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  without  extreme  punish- 
*^  ment  or  great  penalty,  are  more  often,  for  the  most 
^^  part,  obeyed  and  kept,  than  laws  and  statutes  made  with 
'<  great  and  extreme  punishments,  and  in  special,  such  laws 
t'.  wti  flStatatet  so  made,  whereby  not  only  the  ignorant  and 
''  rude  unlearned  people,  but  also  leaned  and expertpeople, 
'' mindmg  honesty,  are  often  and  many  times  trapped  and 
^  snared,  yea'  many  times  for  words  only,  without  either  fact 
"^  or  deed  done  or  perpetrated. 

*'  The  queen's!  most  excellent  majesty,  calling  to  remem- 
'*  brance  that  many,  as  well  honourable  and  noble  persons,  as 
*\  other,  of  good  reputation  within  this  her  grace's  realm  of 
,'<  England,  have  of  late  (for  words  only,  without  other  opinion, 
."  ftusty  or  deed)  suffered  shameful  death  not  accustomed  to 

nobles;  her  highness  therefore,  of  her  accustomed  cleiniency 

and  mercy,  minding  to  avoid  aisfd  put  away  the  occai^n  and 
^  cause  of  like  chances  hereafter  to  ensue,  trusting  het  loving 
'^  subjects  will,  for  her  clemency  to  them  showed,  love,  servei^ 
['  and  obey  her  grace  the  more  heartily  and  faithfully,  than 
^'  for  drei^  or  fear  of  pains  of  body,  is  cont^ted  and  pleased 
^'  that  the  severi^  of  auch   like  exmme  dangerous  and 
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CHAP.  XXIL 

QU££N    ELIZABETH. 
1558- 

The  commencement  of  the  refonnation  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  reign  of  Hemy  the  eighth,  its  progress 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth,  and  its  inter- 
ruption in  the  reign  of  Mary,  have  been  mentioned : 
some  account  will  now  be  given  of  its  completion,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth:  we  shall  therefore  att^iiiptta 
present  the  reader  with  a  general  view  of  her  first 
measures.  Under  this  head,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  a  succinct  account,  I.  Of  her  beii^  pro- 
claimed queen  pf  England,  and  her  progress  to 

^'  painful  laws,  shall  bealiduhed,  annulled»  and  made frosdaate 
^*  and  vmd/' 

It  adds  to  the  merit  of  this  benign  legisiatiye  dedaration 
of  Mary,  that  it  was  made  by  her  after  aeveral  treasons  and 
treasonable  practices  agfunst  her,  had  been  perpetrated ;  and, 
nfhile  it  iras  known  that  some  were  carrying  <m  and  others 
meditated. 

Andy  in  respect  tq  the  executions  in  her  ceign  lor  heresy, 
when  it  is  admitted  ,tbat  theycan  neither  be  denied  nor  excused, 
it  should  not  b^  forgotten  that  similar  guilt  is  justly  imputable 
^o  many  soyereigns,  some  of  whom  enjoy  a  considerable 
portion  of  historic  famer-rlt  should  also  be  recollected,  that 
siime»  who  were,  executed  in  her  reign  for  heresy,  might  haye 
justly  been  executed  for  treason ;— -other  soyereigns,  more 
politically,  but  certainly  not  more  justly,  coqv^rted  what  they 
deemed  hereqr  iato  treason,  and  punis^ied  the  convict  not  as  a 
heretic,  but  9$  a  tridtor. 
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iionddn:  II.  Of  her  coronation :  IIL  Of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  nation  at  this  time  into  a  catholic  and 
a  protectant  party ;  IV.  Of  the  subdivision  of  the 
latter  into  Lutherans :  V .  Zuinglians :  VL  And  the 
successors  of  these,  the  Calvinists,  of  Pigritans; 
VII.  Of  the  preference  given  hy  the  queen  to  the 
protestant  party :  VIIL  Of  her  notifying,  to  Papl 
the  fourth,  her  accesiBion  to  the  throne,  and  the 
manner  in  which  be  received  th^  intdligeneet 
IX.  And  of  the  more  conciliatory  proceedings  of 
Pius  th^  fourth^  his  immediate  successor. 

xxir.  I. 

The  first  Measures  rfgueefi  EUiirabefb* 

QuEE^y  Mary  was  succeeded  by  her  idister 
Elizabeth,  the  only  child,  then  living,  of  Henry 
the  eighth ;  Ferdinand  of  Aus&ia,  being,  at  this 
time,  emperor  5  Henry  the  second,  king  of  France ; 
Philip  the  second,  king  of  8pain ;  and  Paul  the 
fourth,  filling  the  Roman  see. 

At  the  moment  of  Mary's  decease,  both  housei^ 
of  parliament  were  sitting.  Information  of  the 
event  being  brought  to  the  house  of  lords,  they 
sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons,  request- 
ing their  attendance.  When  the  members  arrived, 
the  lord  chancellor  Healh,  archbishop  of  York j 
announced  the  event :  he  observed,  that  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  belonged,  of  right,  to  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  and  that  she  should  be  instantly 
proclaimed  queen  of  England.  The  proclamation 
was  immediately  made  by  the  king  at  arms. 
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-I  The  hews  of  the  decease  of  Mary  reached:  Eliza- 
belii  at  Hatfield.  -  On  the  2gth  of  November  1 558, 
she  proceeded  to  London,  attended,^  says  Heylin,  by 
a  great  and  royal  train,  and  an  infinite  concourse  of 
people,  expressing  their,  feelings  by  loud  acclama- 
tions and  every  other  demonstration  of  joy .  She  de- 
lighted them  by  the  affability  of  her  mani^ier,  and  the 
share  which  she  seemed  to  take  in  th^  general  senti- 
ment AtHighgate,  she  was  met  by  all  the  bishops : 
frpm  Bonner,  as  a  man  of  blood,  she  turned  with 
disgust:  the  others  she  received  courteously,  and 
permitted  them  to  kiss  her  hand.    At  Bishopsgate, 

she  was  met  by  the  lord  .mayor  and  all  the  city 
companies.  Thus  escorted,  she  reached  the  Tower. 

At  her  entrance  into  it,  ^.*  she  rendered,'*  says  Hey- 

lin^  ^^  her  most  :humble  thanks  to  Almighty  God, 

^\  for  the  great  chaiige  in  her  condition,  in  bringing 

.^' her,  from  being  a  prisoner  in  that  place,  to-be 

^'  die  princess  pf  her  people ;  and  now,  to ,  take 

f'  possession  of  it  as^  a  royal  palace,  in  which,  before, 

"  she  had  received  so  much  discomfort"    On  Ae 

decease  of  Mary,  the  lords  assembled  in  council 

had  given  immediate  orders  for  the  stopping  of  all 

ports  and  havens,^  in  order  that  no  intelligence  of 

the  event  mig^ht  be  carried  out  of  the  realm ;  but 

finding  so  general  a  concurrence  of  the  people  in 

favour  of  Elizabeth,  they  removed  the  embargo* 
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XXII.  2.  ■ 
Her  Coronation, 

On  the  13th  of  January  1559,  she  made  her  tri- 
'^  umpfaant  passage/' says  Dr.  Heylin^  "through 
"  London,  to  her  palace  at  Westminster*  Having 
"  offered  a  prayer,  she  mounted  in  her  chariot, 
"^  with  so  clear  a  spirit,  as  if  she  had  been  made 
"  for  that  day^S  solemnity ;  entertained,  all  the  way 
"  she' went,  with  the  joyful  shouts  and  acclama- 
"  tions  of  God  save  the  queen,  which  she  repaid 
"  with  such  a  modest  affability,  that  it  drew  tears  of 
"  joy  from  the  eyes  of  some,  with  infinite!  prayerii 
"  and  thanksgivings  from  the  hearts  of  all. 

"  But  nothing  more  endeared  her  to  them  thah 
"  the  accepting  a  Bible,' neatly  gilt,  which  was  let 
"  d^ownto  her  from  one  of  the  pageants  represent- 
"  ing  Truth.  Wilh  both  her  hand^  she  received  th6 
"  book,  which  she  pressed  and  laid  to  her  bosom^ 
"  (as  the  nearest  place  unto  her  heart),  giving  the 
"  greater' thanks  for  that,  than  for  all  the  rest^ 
"  which  plentifrdly  had  that  day  been  bestowed 
"  upon  her;  and  promised  to  be  diligent  in  the 
"  reading  of  it.  By  which,'  and  many  other  act^ 
*^  of  popular  piety,  with  'which '  she  passed  away 
"  that  day,  she  did  not  only  gain  the  hearts  of 
"  them  that  saw  her,  but  they  that  saw  her  did 
"  so  magnify  her  most  eminent  graces,  that  she 
"  found  the  like  affection  in  the  hearts  of  all  others 
"also.*'  ^  > 

w    On  die  following  momingi,  with  the  like  mag^ 
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nificence  and  splendor,  she  was  attended  U>  tiie 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  Westminster.  She  was 
crowned  by  Dr.  Owen  Oglethorpe,  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  according  to  the  form,  and  took  the  oath 
prescribed  by  Ae  Roman  pontifical.  The  oth^ 
catholib  prelates  declined  assisting  atthe  ceremony. 
Thiree  bishops^  ordained  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  sixths  and  the  friends  of  the  r^ormation,  Were 
tbea  alive';  but  ^'  those  bishops,"  as  Dr.  Heyliit 
remfljrks,  ^^  Were  at  that  time  deprived  of  theif 
"  se^^ — (whether  justly  or  unjustly  could  not  then 
"  be  questioned), — and  therefore  not  in  a  capa^iQr 
"  to  perform  that  service.  Besides  there  bi^iag^ 
^^  at  that  time,  iio  other  form  established  f&r  ^  oofo-' 
^^  nation  than  that,  which  had  much  in  it  of  the 
^^  cieremonieis  and  superstition  of  th&  churdh  of 
^^  Rome^  she  was  not  sure  th&t  any  one  of  those 
'^  three  bishops  would  have  acted  «l  it  withii^ut 
^^  mdi  alteration  and  <xmii9sioito,  in  the  whole 
'^  course  of  that  order,  to  might  have  r^iderted  tbe 
^' whole  actixm  questtionable  among  oa^ictous 
^^  men;  and  therefore^  finally,  she  thought  it  mort 
"  condu^iUe  to  her  'teputatioUi  among  fore^ 
^^  princes  to  be  crowned  by  tibe  hteds  of  a  oatholie 
^^  bishop,  or  one  at  lekst  that  was .  accovtfrited  a$ 
'^  ^sucb,  thaa  if  it  hsjid  been  done  by  any  of  iibt 
^^,  oAer  teligiotoi" 

The  t^onduct  of  Ate  catholii^  pirates  who  de^ 
^kield  assisting  at  W  eoroti»tion^  Was  ^pustifted  by 
theiH  Ob  tbe  fdildwi^  grouudd :  tibfe$r  i^ftned.  t6 
officiate  at  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation,  beotase 
&ey  eobitfid^ed  it  to  be  t^rtMl,  •ettber  'tiiat  she 
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would  not  take  or  would  not  ke^p  the  coronation 
oath,  which  the  kmiga  of  Englahd,  as  all  other 
christian  kings^  took  at  their  coronation,  ^^  to  main- 
^^  tain  ihe  laws^  hcmours^  peace,  and  privilegtg  of 
<^  liie  ehuirch*,  bs  in  the  time  or  griant  of  Bdwaid 
'^  die  confessor."  But  they  did  not  make  the 
flinallest  opposition  to  hei*  acci^jssion :  they  imme* 
diately  did  homage  to  her,  and  acknowledged  h^r 
tide  to  the  crown.  At  her  subsequent  measures 
ihey  sighed,  but  they  sighed  in  silence:  hot  a 
Single  act  of  a  treasonable,  seditious,  or  even  a 
dii^affected  tendency,  was  so  much  as  imputed  to 
«ay  of  ihiem. 

XXII.  3. 

Ptusion  ^  the  Nation  into  a  ij<itholie  and  a  Pratestint 

Party. 

The  nation  was  divided,  at  this  time,  into  a 
catholic  and  protestant  party.  From  severed  dr- 
cueftstances^  it  is  evident  that  a  great  majority  of 
lie. people  then  inclined  td  the  roman-catbolic  re- 
H^on.  All  the  bishops,  with  the  solitary  exceptioii 
of  Kitchin  of  Landaff,  opposed  the  change  of  reli* 
gkm;  the -whole  convocation,  v^hich  met  at  the  sahie 
tiine  vdth  the  quel's  first  parliament,  declared 
against  it^  a»d  eicprefifised  their  unanimoiis  adher- 
ence to  tbe  ancient  <^eed,  by  a  declaration  con- 
formable to  it,  oik  the  five  important  article  of  the 
i«ai  fff^enee/^^^^xaiksubstantlation,  the  sacrifice  of 
ike  mifis  for  die  living  ajid  die  dead,  th^  ^qrf^macy 
of 'St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  the  authority 

*  Strjrpe's  Annals,  Vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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<^  the  pastors  of  the  church,  exclusive  6£the  laity^ 
in  matters  of  faith'  and  discipline.  :They  addressed 
these  articles  to  the  bishops,  with  a  request  \o  lay 
them  before  the  lords  in  parliament  Both  the  uni- 
versities signed  a  writing,  declaring  their  concur- 
rence in  the  same  article.  Thui^  the  change  wtd 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  body  of  the 
clergy.  » 

The  laity  were  divided, — ^but  several  facts  indi- 
cate that  a  great  majority' must  have  been  in  favour 
of  the  catholic  religion ;  the  single  circumstance  of 
the' known  general  attachment,  at  this  time,  of  the 
laity  to  their  pastors,  renders  this  highly  probable. 

Rishton,  a  contemporary  writer,  speaking  from 
his  own  observation,  says*,  that  "one  third  of  the 
"  kingdom  was  at  this  time  protestant ;  most  of  lh^ 
"  nobility,  the  majority  of  the  greater  commoners, 
"  and  the  generality  of  the  persons  employed^  in 
"  agriculture  and  husbandry  being  catholics."  *     i 

This  ;conolusion  is  also  favoured  by  the  viol^u^e^ 
which  the  court  party  found  necessary  to  use,  in 
the  ensuing  election  of  membera  to  serve  in  the 
house  of  commons.  Five  candidates  were  nomi? 
nated  by  the  court  to  each  borough,  and  three  to 
each  county;  and  by  the  sheriff 's  authority,  the 
members  were  chosen  from  among  these  candid 
dates;  a  measure,  which  appears  to. discover  apt 
prehensions  in  the  court  that  the  general  sense 
of  the ,  people  was  contrary  to  the  :  reformation^ 
This  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  complaints, 
which  are  found  in  the  protestant  writers  of  these 

*  De  Schismate  Anglian,  p.  S73. 
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times,  Concerning  the  general  dearth  of  teachers, 
which  was  immediately  experienced  in  the  uni- 
versities and  the  public  schools,  and  of  ministers  to 
officiate  in  the  parishes. 

XXIL  4. 
.  Subdimsion  of  the  Protestants  into  Lvttherans^ 

It  may  be  generally  said,  that,  with  the  excep* 
lf<m  of  the  belief  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  monarch,  the  church  of  England  continued 
catholic  diiring  the  reign  of  Henry.  The  first  seeds 
of  Ae  protestant  doctrine  were  sown  by  Lutheran 
hands.  The  emissaries  employed  by  Hemy,  in  ob- 
taining  the  opinions  of  foreigners  on  the  lawfiilness 
of  his  marriage  with  Katharine  of  Arragon,  became 
acquainted  with  Luther  and  some  of  his  disciples ; 
rthey  returned  home  with  dispositions  favourable 
to  his  principles,  and  were  either  accompanied,  on 
their  return,  or  soon  after  followed,  by  some  of  their 
ablest  advocates.  Several  attempts  were  made  by 
the  protestant  princes  of  Giermany  to  induce  Henry 
to  subscribe  the  confession  of  Augsburgh,  and  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  league,  which  had 
been  formed  for  its  support.  These  did  not  suc- 
ceed; but  they  gave  occasion  to  communications 
between  the  Lutheran  divines  and  the  English  ad- 
vocates of  reform.  Thus,  therefore,  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  eighth,  the  seeds  of  the  reformation 
•sown  in  this  country  were  Lutheran  *^ 

*  Stivpe,  (Annals  Eliz..  vol.  i.  p.  53,)  remarks,  diat  ^\  not 
** «  few  wished  the  alteration  of  rddgion  to  b^  settled  according 
**  to  the  Augustan  confession :  whereby  a  real  and  substantial 

VOL.    I.  T 
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XXII.  5. 
Zuinglians. 

While  Henry  lived,  archbishop  Cranmer,  the 
most  powerful  advocate  of  protestantism  in  this 
country,  outwardly  professed,  except  in  the  article 
of  the  supremacy,  the  catholic  religion;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  he  veered  to  the  cr^edof  Zuingle; 
and  the  maj^ity  pf  the  royal  counpil  adopted  and 
led  the  infant  monarch  into  the  adoption  of  the 
same  principles.     We  have,  before  observed,  that 
Zuingle  differed  from  Luther  in  several  articles, 
ps^jrticularly  in  considering  th,e  sjeicrament  of  the 
euchaxist  merely  as  a  pious  ^rite,  established  to 
cojimiemorate  thepassipn  and  de^  pf^Ohti^t,  i|i 
.li^boUshmg  rdiigious  cere^onie^y  ^<i  iQ  hip  total 
;Su^jection  of  the  priest  to  the  magLftriate.    In  con- 
fonnity  with  thelwo  former  opinions,  themiiiidter^ 
of  Bdward  the  sixth  e^)inged  from  their  creed  the 
belief  pf  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy 
euchari^t ;  and  reduced  ti^  epclesiastical  prders  of 
.thd  f^ureh  to  bishops,  priests!,  and  detMc^ond;  They 
josed  the  same  ceremojiial  both  ?  in  the  pr4ina|;ion 
,of  bish<^s  and  priests,  oauttiiig  in  it  every;  anpient 
lite/  except  die  imposition,  .of  haiids,  aoid  ,some 
prayers.     They  laidi aside  alt  t^,  vestpients  of 
bishops^  prints,  and.  deacons,  with  the  exception  of 
the  surplice.    They  retained  the  altar,  the  Cross  in 

^  prefiCnoe  iniglit  be  acknowUdgod  in  the  eucharist :  cnieifixeB 
*'  and  images  might  be  retained  in  the  churches:  the  wafer 
'<  put  iiite  the  receiver's  mouth,  and  siich  iihe.^      <     .  : 
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baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  tiie  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jesus.  To  all  that  was  retained,  the 
disciples  of  Zuingle  seriously  objected. 

XXII.  6. 
Calvinists. 

Meanwhile,  several  disciples  of  Calvin  had 
found  their  way  into  England :  by  degrees,  they 
attracted  almost  all  the  disciples  of  Zuingle.  It  has 
been  mentioned;  that,  in  opposition  to  Zuingle, 
Calvin  contended  for  the  absolute  subserviency  of 
tjie  magisti*ate  to  the  priest  in  all  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns. To  the  followers  of  his  doctrine  it  had  there- 
fore given  great  offence,  that  the  acts  of  parliameiit 
of  Edward  the  sixth,  for  ordaining  ministers,  esta- 
blishing the  common  prayer,  and  constituting  the 
forty-two  articles  as  the  national  creed,  were  im- 
posed by  the  authority  of  the  temporal  power. 
Still,  the  influence  of  the  disciples  of  Calvin  is  very 
discernible  iii  all  the  ecclesiastical  regulations, 
which  took  pliice  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch; 
and  from  the  beginning  of  it  till  its  close,  this  in- 
fluence was  always  on  the  increase. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  those,  who  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  were  known  by  different 
appellations  V  from  their  master,  they  were  fre- 
quently called  Calvinists  ;  from  their  inriovations 
on  Luther's  system,  they  were  styled  the  Reformed ; 
from  their  peculiar  tenets  respecting  the  real  pre- 
sence, they  were  called  Sacramentarians :  in  France, 
for  some' litiknowii  reason,  they  were  called  Hugo- 
nots;  ill  Eiagland,'  thi&ii'  aHeged  imt>rt)Veme^^^ 

T  2 
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,  the  national  worship  gave  them,  soon  after  queen 
Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  appellation 
of  Puritans,  while  their .  objection  to  episcopacy 
gave  them,  in  the  reign  of  her  successor,  the  name 
of  Presbyterians. 

XXII.  7. 
The  Queen*s  preference  of  the  Protestant  Party. 

Such  was  the  division  of  public  opinion  on  re- 
ligious concerns,  when  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
.  throne.  For  some  time,  the  catholics  and  protest- 
ants  wait^  in  a  state  of  anxious  uncertainty  to  dis- 
cover for  which  party  she  would  declare.  After 
much  deliberation  with  a  council  of  select  advisers, 
she  decided  for  a  protestant  establishipent,  partak- 
ing more  of  the  Lutheran  than  of  the  Calvinistic 
economy :  but  it  seems  to  have  been  conceived  on 
a  conciliating  and  comprehensive  scheme. 

A  contemporary  and  well-infonnefi  writer  asserts, 

that  the  queen  was,  at  first,  unwilling  that  the  pro? 

.  testant  religion  should  be  so  soon  established  by 

an  act  of  the  legislature ;  and  that  she  was  per- 

;  suaded  to  it  by  pqdl,  .afterwards  lord  BurghJey, 

and  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  represented  to  her 

that  her  legitimacy,-— (on  which  her  title  to  the 

crown  depended  so  materially), — and  a  national 

recognition  p;f  the  pope's  authority,  could  not  stand 

together  :  this,  they  said,  rendered  it  essentisd  to 

the,  security  ^f  the  throne,  that  the  papa}  supre- 

TDBcy  should  be  rejected  :  but  this  rejection,  thev 

t  ,ob6erved|  might  prove  only  temporary,  as  oppor- 
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timities  of  making  terms  with  the  pop^}  and  r^tiim^ 
ing  into  conimumbn  with  him,  must  speedily  offer*. 
A  document  t  preserved  both  by  Burnet  and 
Strype,  and  evidently  under  the  eye  of  Camdei^' 
when  he  wrote  his  Annals,  states,  with  great  preci-- 
si<m,  the  principal  topics,  which  presented  them- 
selves to  thle  minds  of  those,  to  whose  consideration^ 
this  important  question  was  submitted,  with  the' 
result  of  their  deliberations.     It  suggests  the  dan-' 
gers,  which  were  likely  to  iattend  the  adoption  of 
the  protestant  religion,  from  its  foreign  adversaries ' 
the  pope,  and  the  sovereigns  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Scotland,  and  from  its  domestic  foes,  including^ 
among  these,  the  Irish. — The  pope's  hostility,  is 
represented  to  be  certain,  and  is  treated  very  cava- ' 
lierly :  France  tod  Spain,  it  was  said,  might  be  ^ 
gained,  and  powerful  diversions  made  in  the  terri- 
tory of  each  of  those  monarchs,  by  assisting  his 
Hugonot  subjects.  The  partisans  of  the  old  religion ' 
in  England  might  be  reduced,  by  excluding  them ' 

*  See  Elizabeths  Angliae  regins,  Haeresim  Calvinianam 
propugnantis,  saeyissiinuin  in  catholicos  8ui  regni  edictum, 
quod  in  alios  quoque  reipublicas  christians  principes  con* 
tumelias  continet  indignissimas.  Promulgatum  Londini, 
S9  Noyember  1591.  Cum  r^sponsione  ad  singular  capita: 
qui  non  tantupi  saeyitia  et  impietas  tarn  iniqui  edicti,  sed 
mendacia  quoque  et  fraudes  ac  imposturae,  deteguntur  et  con- 
fatantur.  '  Per  Dominum  Andreatn  Philopatrum,  presby*- 
terum,  theologum  Romanum,  ex  Anglis  olim  oriundum. 
Augustae,  cum  permissione  superiorum  1593 :  in  general, 
shortly  cited  by  the  word  Philopater. — In  the  course  of  these 
pages  it  will  be  frequently  referred  to. 

t  Burnet,  Hist,  of  Reform,  yol.  ii.  coll.  537.  Strype's 
Aiirnds,  App.  .No.  iv.  Car.  adaimum  1. 
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from  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  situations  of  tnint  or 
enK>lument,  and  by  severities^  similar  to  those,  trhioh 
Mary  had  inflicted  on  the  refractory  protestants.: — 
The  new  schemers  in  churchy-discipline  are  then 
mentioned;  these,,  it  is  observed,  mi^ht  be  quickly 
suppressed;  butitwas  recommended,  that  the  terms 
of  communion  with  the  new  estaUislnhent  should  be 
rendered  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  to  include 
in  them  all  lukewarm  papists,  all  moderate  sedaries, 
tmd  all  vacillating  religiosists  of  every  description, 
so  that  there  might  be  but  one  national  religion. 
The  whole,  it  was  said,  might  be  managed  by  a 
proper  mixture  of  firmness  smd  moderation;  and  an 
inoffensive  liturgy  framed  by  men  of  Imownieam- 
ing  and  temper,  to  whose  care,  the  work  was  to  be 
consigned  by  royal  authority  :  in  the  mean  itime, 
things  might  generally  remain  on  the  established 
footing ; — sometiiing^  however,  should  be  dmie  to 
lead  the  public  to  expect  a  proper  and  well-con- 
sidered reformation,  but  the  ardent  spirits  of  every 
party  were  to  be  checked- 

XXII.  8. 

Notification  of  her  Succession  to  Pope  Paul  the  fourth. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Elizabeth  was  to 
write  to  sir  Edward  Came,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome,  to  notify  to  the  pope  her  accession 
to  the  throne. 

At  this  time,  the  Roman  see  was  filled  by  Paul 
the  fourth.  Unblemished  purity  of  morals,  and 
inflexible  integrity,. cannot,  with  justice,  bp  dented 
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to  him  :  ^^  but  atl  these  qualities/'^ays  Mr.  Phillips, 
in  &e  sketch,  which  he  has  given  of  his  character 
in  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,  "were  vitiated  1^ 
"  a  fierce  and  obstinate  temper,  a  haughly  and 
"  aspiring  disposition,  and  a  mind  incapable  of 
^^  yielding  to  opposition^  tod  greedy,  above  mea- 
"  sure,  of  command."    He  received  thequeenV 
oVertaTes  with  great  loftiness :  he.  told  sir  Edward 
Cs^me,  that  "the  kingdom  of  England  was  held 
"  ift  fee  of  the  apostblic  see  ;  that  Elizabeth,  being 
"  illegitimate,  could  not  succeed ;  that  he  could 
'^  not  contradict  the  declarations  of  Clement  the 
"  seventh  atad  Paul  the  third  ;  that  it  was  a  great 
"  boldness  in  her  to  assume  the  name  and  govem- 
"  ment  without  him ;  yet,  that  being  desirous  to 
"-  show  a  fatherly  affection,  if  she  would  renoimce 
"  her  pretensions,  and  refer  herself  wholly  to  his 
'*  free  disposition,  he  would  do  whatever  might  be 
"  done  with  hbnour  to  the  holy  see."  This  speech 
WHS  equally  linjusftifiable  and  imprudent  :—»-it  is 
evident,  that,  in  the  deliberations,  which  at  this' 
time  took  place?,'  on  the  important  question,  whe- 
ther the  catholic  or  the  protestant  was  to  become 
the  religion  of  England,  it  was  calculated  to  turn 
the  scale  against  the  ^former. 

XXIL  9. 
Conciliatorji  Proceedings  of  Pius  thefmrth. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  in  this  place, 
that,  not  long  after  this  wayward  event,  another 
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and  a  better  spirit  was  shown  by  Pius  the  fourth, 
the  immediate  successor  of  Paul.     In  May  1560,; 
he  sent  Vincentio  Parpalia,  an  ecclesiastic  of  great 
merit  and  conciliating  manners,  to  the  queen,  with 
a  letter,  most  earnestly,  but  respectfully,  entreating* 
her  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.     On  this' 
occasion,  Parpalia,  if  we  are  to  credit  Camden, 
was  instructed  by  the  pope  to  offer  to  the  queen, 
that  the  pope  would  annul  the  sentence  of  Clement, 
his  predecessor,  against  her  mother's  marriagfe, 
settle  the  liturgy  by  his  authority,  and  grant  to  the 
English  the  use  of  the  sacrament  under  both  kin<ls.' 
Parpalia  reached  Bruxelles:  from  that  place,  he* 
acquainted  the  English  ministry  with  the  object  of 
his  mission,  and  proceeded  to  Calais.     The  pro- 
priety of  admitting  him  was  debated  in  the  royal 
council,  and  determined  in  the  negative. 

The  x^onciliating  pope  was  not  disheartened :  at^ 
a  subsequent  time,  he  deputed  the  abb6  Marte- 
nengo  to  the  queen,  to  notify  to  her  the  sitting  of 
the  council  of  Trent* ;  and  to  request  she  would, 
send  an  ambassador  to  it,  and  permit  the  prelates 
of  Engljtnd  to  attend  it.  Some  objected  to  the 
pope,  that  this  ^as  showing  too  great  a  ccmde* 
scension  towards  persons,  who  had  formerly  sepa- 
rated from  the  church.  "  Nothing,"  said  the 
worthy  pontiff,  "  is  humiliating,  to  gain  souls  to 
"  Christ"  Both  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke 
of  Alva,  seconded,  with  great  earnestness,  the 
pope's  request:    but  the  queen  was  inflexible: 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  III. 
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"  she  could  not,"  she  said,  "  treat  with  any  power, 
"  whose  authority  the  parliament  had  decli^red  to 
"  be  unlawful :"  she  therefore  refused  to  permit 
the  abb6  to  enter  any  part  of  her  dominions. 


CHAP.  xxm. 


LEGISLATIVE    ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE    PRO- 
TESTANT   CHURCH    IN    ENGLAND. 

The  meeting  of  parliament  was  fixed  for  the 
23d  day  of  January  1558;  but  it  was  prorogued 
till  the  27th.     By  a  proclamation  of  the  27U1  of) 
the  preceding  December,  the  queen  prohibited. all. 
public  preaching  and  teaching,  but  enjoined  that , 
the  gospel  and  epistle  of  the  day,  the  litany,  and 
the  ten  commandments,  should  be  read  aloud  in- 
English,  at  the  publicservice :  this,  in  other  respects^ 
was  to  remain  in  its  actual  state.      ,   ;  ' 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  *,  a 
meeting  took  place,  by  her  order,  in  Westminster : 
church,  between  some  dignitaries  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  some  protestant  divines  of  distinction^ 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  lord  keeper,  presided  as  mo- 
derator. Three  questions  were  appointed  for  discus- 
sion: "  The  first, —whether  it  were  against  God'a 
"  word,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  to 
'^  use  a  tongue, unknown  to  the  people,  in  common 

*  Fox'g  Acts  and  MoQUBoeots,  1919.  Penons's  Review^ 
c.  1,  8. 4. 
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^■  prayer,  or  the  administration  of  the  sacraments : 
*5  The  second, — wh^er  every  church  had  autho- 
rity to  appoint,  take  away  and  change  ceremonies 
and  ecclesiastical  rites,  so  that  the  same  Were  to 
"  edification :  Thirdly , — whether  it  could  be  proved, 
"  by  the  word  of  God,  that  there  is  offered  up,  in 
"  the  mass,  a  sacrifice  propitiating  for  the  living 
"  and  the  dead.  These  were  directed  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  presence  of  the  queen's  counsel,  the 
nobility  and  others  of  the  parliament  house,  for 
'^  the  better  satisfaction  and  enabling  of  their  judg- 
"  ment  to  treat  and  conclude  of  such  laws,  as  might 
^f  depend  thereupon."  An  altercation  inmiediitely 
took  place  between  the  ca&olic  and  protestant 
divines,  and  the  assembly  broke  up,  without  any 
regulaf  argument*  An  account  of  it  was  publishied 
om  each  side ;  the  protestants  claimed  the  victory ; 
the  catholics  complained  that  they  had  not  been 
permitted,  either  to  propose  any  one  argument,  or 
to  reason  in  due  place  or  time. 

The  first  bill  hostile  to  the  catholic  feligioti, 
which  wiais  passed  m  this  parliament,  originated  in 
the  lords,  on  the  3<)th  of  January : — it  restored  first- 
fruits,  and  i&everal  other  ecclesiastical  emoluments, 
to  the  crown ;  it  passed,  with  the  unanimous  assent 
of  ihe  lords  temporal,  and  the  unanimous  dissent 
of  the  lords  spiritual :  an  inconsiderable  opposition 
was  made  to  it  in  the  commons. 

A  bifl  then  passed,  by  which  her  majesty's  title 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  was  folly  and 
unequivocally  recognized :  it  passed  through  both 
houses,  without  a  single  dissentient  voice.     By  a 
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bill,  which  passed  a  few  days  after,  witibi  the  same 
Ufuminvty^  the  queen  was  restored  in  bloody  asd 
declared  to  be  inheritable  to  her  mother  Anne. 
-  The  next  bill  put  the  great  question  on  Ihe 
national  religion^  at  issue:  it  was  finally  intitoLed, 
*'  An  act  to  restore  to  the  crown  the  ancient  juras-^ 
V  diction  over  the  estate  ecclesiastical  andjspiritnal^ 
"^  and  abolishing  all  foreign  powers  repugnant  td 
"  tl^  same." 

'  This  bill  was  a  subject  ofgr<^t  discussion  in  each 
house  of  parliaJBEient :  die  speeches  of  Heath,  acch^ 
bishop  of  York,  and  of  Scott,  bishop  of  Chester^ 
against  it,  have  been  preserved^.  Viscount  Moun- 
tajgue,  the  samenobleman,  whohad  been  seat  in  the 
preceding  T^igU' to  negotiate  the  reconciliation  of 
England  with. Rome,  *^ incited,"  says. Camden,  "by 
^^  a  sentiffient  of 'zeal  and  horiour, "  repr^ented  to  the 
peers,  that  "  it  Would  be  disgraced^l  to  England, 
^'  so  lately  reconciled  to  the  apostolic  see,  to  mske 
^^  so  sudden  a  revolt  iromhes;"  ami  oobpred 
them,  with  great  importunity,  ^^  not.  to.  wi&draw 
^>  lliemselves  fipom  her,— to  Whom  the  nation  was 
'^'beholden  for  the  christian  faith,  and  the  constant 
''  defehce  of  it  ever  since."— His  exertions  were 
seconded  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury :: — ^the  other 
ti^mporal  lords  voted  foT  the  bill,  all  the  jspiritual 
lords  voted  against  it.  The  bill  was  finally  carried 
by  a  majority  of  three  voices :  the  catholics  had 

*  StrypCy  vol.  i.,  App.  vi.  vii.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  379.  On 
the  other  side  o^  the  question,  the  reader  will  find  ai^  s3>l6 
pamphlet  published  about  this  time,  in  Strype,  Annals>  vd.ii. 
App.  ym.  '    ) 
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particularly  rdied  on  an  active  opposition  to  it  from' 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Arundell,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married;  but  both  voted  for  ^te. 
bill ;  and  the  duke  used  all  his  proxies,  which  were 
numerous,  in  its  favour.  It  passed  in  the  commons 
without  a  division. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  act  was  passed, 
Elizabeth  published  a  body  of  ^^  Regulations  of  the 
"  discipline  and  order  of  the  Church."  In  one  ^f 
these  she  professes  to  notice  the  misconstructions 
of  her  claims  to  the  spiritual  supremacy :  she  then 
proceeds  to  say,  -'  her.majesly  neither  dothnor  ever 
^^  will  challenge  any  other  authority  than  what  was 
^^  challenged,  and  lately  used  by  the  said  noble' 
«  kings  of  famous  memory,  king  Henry  the  eighth, 
^^  and  Edward  the  sixth,  which  is  and  was  of  an- 
"  cient  time,  due  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
V  fealm,~that  is,— under  Gcd,  .to  have  the  sove- 
'^  Teignty,  and  rule  over  aU  manner  of  persons  bom 
*'  within  these  herrealmsiand  dominions,  so  as  no 
**  power  shall  or.  ought  to  have  any  superiority,  over 
^^  them."  In  /die  next  parliament:  this  explanation 
of  the  oathx>f  ^supremaoy  received  the  sanction  o 
the  legislature. — It  is  generally  called  "  Queen 
"  Elizabeth's  admonition : "  an?  act,  which  was* 
passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  hermajissty,  directed  that 
the  oath  should  be  taken. and  expounded  in  this 
sense.  '  " 

The  important  act  for  the  establishment  of  the 
queen's  supremacy  was  followed  by  the  act,  almost 
eqi^ally  important,  "  for  the  uniformity  of  common 
^  prayer  and  service  in  the  diurch  and  the  adminis- 
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^^  tration  of  the  sacraments."  By  this,  and  a  fur- 
ther act,  passed  in  the  same  sessions,  the  liturgy  and 
sacraments  established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
sixth,  with  litfle  variation,  wfere  directed  to  beoised 
and  administered  in  all  churches,  under  certain 
penalties. 

The  former  act  occasioned  a  greater  debate,  and 
the  division  against  it  was  more  numerous,  thau 
that  on  the  bill  for  establishing  the  queen's  supre- 
macy ;  all  the  bishops  and  nine  temporal  peers  dia- 
senting  from  its  passing  into  a  law.  The  speeches 
of  Dr.  Feckenham,  the  abbot  of  Westminster, 
and  Dr.  Scott,  the  bishop  of  Chester,  have  been 
preserved  by  Strype,  and  inserted  in  the  Parlia- 
mentaxy  History* 

An  attempt  also  wa3  made  to  revive  the  act  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth,. for  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  par- 
liament of  Mary ;  "  but,"  says  Strjrpe,  "  Elizabeth 
"  could  not  be  brought  to  countenance  the  coujugal 
^'  state  of  her  clergy  f." 

*  AmialSy  vol.  i.  App.ix.  Pari.  Hist  voLuk  p*  413. 
t  Throughout  her  reign,  the  queen  manifested  the  same 
dislike  to  the  marriage  of  clergymen.  *'  In  her  progress 
^*  through  Essex  and  Sussex  in  1561,  she  was  particularly  dis- 
"  cotocerted,"  says  Collier  (Ecc.  Hist.  vol.  iiv  b.  vi  p.  472,^) 
<' M seeing  tbeir wi^tesin cathedrals  and  colleges.  She issut^ 
<*  an  order^  ^erefbre,  to  forbid  all  hea^  and  members  of 
*'  colleges  or  cathedral  churches  within  the  realm,  hi|ving 
*'  tbeir  wives  or  any  other  women  within  the.  precincts  of  such 
**  plaices.  The  penalty  was,  forfeiting  allecclesiastical:  pro- 
^*  motion  belon^ng  to  any  cadieclral  ^r  collegiate  i^urdl 
*'  where  this  happened.-^Parker:was.not  able  to  digest  this 

r^j^ulation;  ;he  was ,  apprebeosivp. .  the  queen  had  U(f^ 

thoughts  of  returning  p<qpcry  upon  them." 


•  .■« 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

PRINCIPAL      ECCLESIASTICAL      ARRANGEMENTS 
IN   THE    REIGN    OF    QUEEN    ELIZABETH. 

IT'  seems  advisable,  that,  before  we  proceed  to 
describe  the  situation  of  the  English  catholics 
under  queen  Elizabeth,  we  should  shortly  mention 
the  principal  religious  regulations  during  her 
reign. 

Both  the  creed  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England  were  left,  at  the  death  of  Edward  the 
sixth,  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  Speaking  of  their 
state  at  this  time,  bishop  Latimer,  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  said,  "  It  is  yet  but  a  mingle-mangle,  a 
"  hotch-potch,  I  cannot  tefl  what;  partly  popery, 
"  and  partly  true  religion,  mingled  together.  They 
'"^  say  in  my  country,  when  they  call  their  hogs  to 
'"  the  swine-trough,  *  come  to  the  mingle-mangle, 
**  come,  puz,  come!'  Even  so  do  they  make  a 
^^  mingle-mangle  of  the  gospel." 

I.  By  the  book  of  Common  Prayer:  II.  and 
.of  the  thirty-nine  articles :  with  thi^:  aid,  III.  of 
the  act  of  uniformity ;  IV.  and  of  the  statutes 
atgaihst  recusancy,  the  ecclesiastical  reformation 
"of  Ehgrand  was  completed :  V.  The  subject  l^ads 
to  3ome  H^ention  of  the  translations  of  the  .Bible 
^mg  l^e  r^ign  of  Elizabeth:  YL  and  to. some 

H^ite^^ations  on  the  mature  and  extent  of  the  spi- 

■ ,      •      > 

TitiiiBd'SUprenmcy' conferred  on  her  by  the  acts, 
which  have  been  mentioned.^ 
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XXIV,  1, 

.►- 

The  .Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

The  two  revisals  of  the  liturgy,  and  the  confir* 
mation  of  the  latter,  by  two  acts  of  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth,  have  been  men- 
tioned. Both  acts  were  repealed  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  The  second  revisal, 
but  with  some  alterations,  was  adopted  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Though  it  be  anticipating  the  order  of  events', 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  place,  that  alter*- 
ations  were  made  in  it  in  the  first  year  of  James 
the  first,  in  consequence  of  some  things,  which  had 
been  said  of  it,  at  the  conference  at  Hamptd^ 
Court :  under  the  commonwealth,  it  was  banished 
from  thp  churches :  immediately  after  the  restora- 
tion, it  was  solemnly  reviewed ;  some  alterations 
in  it  were  made,  and,  with  these,  it  was  brought 
to  its  present  state:  in  December  1661,  it  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  houses  of  convo- 
cation of  both  provinces :  in  the  following  March, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  its  legal  estab- 
lishment. It  is  there  styled  "  The  B6ok  of  Com- 
mon Prayer." 

XXIV.  2.  ' 

The  Thirty-nine  Article*  , 

In  January  1562,  both  the  parliament  and  the 
convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  wieri 
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convened.  It  appears,  that  the  draft  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  was  presented  to  the  convocation  by 
archbishop  Parkei*,  *  and  that  the  convocation  ap- 
proved them  unanimously.  All  the  registers  of 
the  convocation  having  been  burned  at  the  memo- 
rable fire  at  London,  our  information  of  its  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  articles  must  be  derived  from 
other  sources,  and  these  unfortunately  are  veiy 
imperfect. 

We  find  that  the  convocation  first  met  at  the 
Chapter-house,  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the  1 2th  day  of 
January,  and  held  thirly-six  several  sittings,  some- 
times at  the  Chapter^house,  and  sometimes,  by 
continuation,  at  king  Henry  the  seventh's  chapel 
at  Westminster.  Archbishop  Parker  presided,  and 
,was  the  great  mover  of  all  the  proceedings,  "phe 
members  began  by  taking  into  consideration  ^e 
articles  of  Edward  the  sixth :  from  forty-two  they 
reduced  them  to  thirty-nine,  but  making  alterations 
in  some,  which  were  retained.  .  With  these  alter- 
ations, the  convocation  adopted  them  unanimously ; 
and  thus,  they  had  all  the  authority  that  the  convo- 
cation of  Canterbury  could  confer  on  them. 

In  1566,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  to 
confirm  them :  it  passed  the  conunons,  but  was 
dropped  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  the  queen's  par- 
ticular command.  In  the  year  1571,  the  convoca- 
tion revised  the  articles  of  1562,  and  made  some 
alterations  in  them.  In  the  same  year,  an  act  was 
passed,  "  to  provide  that  the  ministers  of  the 
"  church  should  be  of  sound  religion."  It  enacted, 
that,  ^^  all  ecclesiastical  persona  should  subscribe 
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^^  io  all  the  articles  of  religion,  which  only  con* 
^  cenied  the  confession  of  the  true  faith,  and  of  the 
^'  sacraments,  comprised  in  a  book  imprinted,  in- 
"  tituled,  *  Articles,  whereupon  it  was  agreed  by 
'^  die  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  whole 
^^  clergy  in  convocation,  holden  at  London,  in  the 
**  year  of  our  Lord  1562,  according  to  the  compu- 
^^  tation  of  the  church  of  England,  for  the  avoiding 
'^  of  the  diversities  of  opinions,  and  for  die  esta- 
'*  blishing  of  consent  touching  true  religion,  put 
^^  forth  by  the  queen's  authority/  "  All  the  acts  of 
parliament  made  subsequently  to  this  time,  which 
mention  the  articles,  refer  to  this  act,  as  setdihg 
the  articles,  and  the  rule  of  subscription  to  them* 

For  some  reason,  which  does  not  how  appear, 
they  were  coiifirmed  in  1584,  by  the  convocation 
of  Canterbury.  In  1628,  an  edition  of  them,  in 
the  English  language,  was  published  by  the  royal 
authority.  To  this  edition,  a  declaration  of  king 
Charles  the  first  is  prefixed :  it  is  the  exemplar  of 
all  the  subsequent  editions  *.' 

XXIV.  3. 
The  Act  of  Umformiiy, 

This  act  has  already  been  summarily  mentioned; 
it  was  levelled,  atleast,  as  much  against  the  puritan, 
as  the  roman-catholics.    Elizabeth  loved  the  pomp. 

*  A  fuller  accoutit  of  the  diirty-nine  articles  is  given  by  tfae*>^ 
writer  in  his  History  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  c.  xi.  '^  on  the 
<'  sjrmbolic  books  of  the  church  of  England  ;^'  it  gives  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  controversy  on  the  authentic  edition  of 
the  articles. 

VOL.  I.  u 
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-«tnd  ceremonial  of  the  ca&olic  churchy  and  the 
aq[>bit  of  aubordination  inculcated  by  its  tenets  and 
diffici^^ifie.  In  her  chapel,  there  was  an  altar^  a 
crucifix,  and  lighted  tapers ;  copes  and  ridi  gar-^ 
mcsais  were,  at  firsts  used  by  the  officiating  mini- 
fitersy  and  the  knights  of  the  garter  bowed  b^o^e 
Ae  altar,  a  ceremony  which  had  been  disused  by 
her  brother  Edward.  Something  of  a  conctliatcvy 
disposition  towards  the  catholics  was  shown,  by  her 
expunging  from  the  litany  the  clause  introduced 
into  it  in  the  reign  of  her  brother^ — ^  From  the 
^^  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  hk  de- 
^  testable  enormities,  good  Lord  deliver  us  |"— '«»d 
by  omitting  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  the  kmg  re-* 
ftttation  of  tiie  doctrine  of  the  real  pres^Bce,  intro- 
duced into  the  forty-two  articles ;  and  by  adopting 
Ae  ^geaaeral  expresi^on,  thbt  ^^  the  body  of  Christ  is 
<'  given  &nd  received  in  a  spiritual  manner,  and  the 
^  means,  by  which  it  is  received,  is  faith«'^ 

The  ised^endent  spirit  of  the  puritans,^— a  spirit 
which  had  long  strongly  manifested  itsdf  in  eeclis* 
siastical,  and  now  began  to  show  itself  in  political, 
concerns, — both  disgusted  and  alarmed  Elizabeth ; 
she  perceived  that  their  dislike  to  any  ecclesiastical 
restraint  was  accompanied  by  strong  aentimen^  of 
political  liberty.  One  object  of  the  statute  of  uni- 
formity certainly  was,  to  guard  the  church  and  state 
.i^l^inst  these  religionists.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
little  remaricable,  that,  while  she  thought  her  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  government  stood  in  liieed  of  so 
isitrong  a  defence  against  the  puritans,  her  confi- 
dential ministers,Cecil,  Leicester,  and  Waliiingham, 
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and  h^r  favourite  Essex,  were  known  to  be  closely 
connected  with  them. 

The  act  of  uniformity*  enjoined  all  ministers  to 
use  the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  lione  other^  in 
the  Qelebration  of  divine  servioe ;  and  that  every 
minister  refusing  to  use  it,  cor  using  mj  o^er,  oi^ 
speaking  in  derogation  of  the  commoa  prayer, 
shonald,  if  not  beneficed,  for  the  first  offeAce  be  im* 
prisQned  one  year,  for  the  second)  be  imprisoned 
for  life ;  and  if  beneficed,  for  the  first  of£^ce,  be 
imprisoned  six  months^  and  forfeit  a  year's  value  of 
ia»  benefice ;  for  the  second^  be  deprived  and  su^ 
Itte  year's  imprisonment ;  and  for  the  thiid,  be  m- 
prisoned  for  life ;  and  that,  if  any  person  should 
iqieak  in  derogation  of  the  book,  or  prevent  the 
reading  of  it,  or  cause  any  o&er  service  to  be  read 
in  its  stead,  he  should  forfeit,  for  the  fijnit  Qffe9C0, 
one  hundj^  marks ;  for  the  second,  four  hundr^^ 
and  for  the  third^.all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and 
suffer  imprisonment  for  lifeft 

*  1  EKz.  c.  2. 

t  Sit  Wlliam  Blackttone,  0>ook  iv.  H.  4i)  !^^t»i>nff  ilbe 
terror  <tf  thesf  lnwsy  a»  a  prineipi^K  meAiit,  under  Frorijdfnc^, 
of  preierving  the  purity  as  well  as  the  decency  of  the  oi|tipii$t 
worship »  and  he  approves  their  continuance.  ThesQ  oboer'* 
vations  produced,  ^*  Remarks  on  some  Paragraphs  in  the  fourth 
*'  rolome  of  Dr.  Blackstone's  Comnentariea  on  tbe  Laws  of 
^*  fiaglaiid,  rQlal?i](g  to  the  Dks^nters,  hj  JcHieph  {Vi^lj^y, 
^  Lif.  p^  ?.  H.^.  8vo.  1769/!  Tkfm  remarks  sir  William  Black* 
f^neaiVBWered,  by  <'  A  Rep]y  to  Pr,  Priestley's  Reoiarks  on 
*'  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
*-  ]5^glind,  8vo.  17^" 


U    2 
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XXIV.  4. 
The  Statutes  of  Recusajuy. 

The  object  of  these  statutes,  was  to  compel  a 
regular  attendance,  at  the  service  of  the  church. 
For  this  purpose,  the  act  of  the  1st  Eliz.  c.  1^ 
subjected  those,  who  absented  themselves  from 
<5hurch,  to  a  forfeiture  of  one  shilling  to  the  poor, 
for  every  Lord's  day,  in  which  they  should  so  ab- 
sent themselves ;  and  of  twenty  pounds  to  the  king, 
if  they  continued  such  absence  for  a  month  toge- 
ther :  if  they  kept  in  their  houses  any  inmate  guilfy 
of  such  absence,  they  were  to  forfeit  ten  pounds  for 
every  such  month.  The  penalties  were  rigorously 
required :  every  fourth  Sunday  of  absence  was  held 
to  complete  the  month ;  and  thus,  thirteen  months 
were,  in  relatioh  to  these  penalties,  supposed  to 
occur  in  every  year.  The  amount  of  the  money  thus 
raised  from  the  catholics  was  very  great.  It  was 
chiefly  levied  on  the  poorer  sort :  the  rich  purchas- 
ing from  Elizabeth  dispensations  from,  attendance 
on  the  protestant  service.  Mr.  Andrews*  computes 
the  annual  amount  of  the  money  thus  received  by 
Elizabeth  for  dispensations,  at  20,000/. 

Those,  who  thus  absented  themselves  from  the 
protestant  church,  obtained  the  appellation  of  re- 
cusants* Till  the  statute  of  the  35di  Eliz;  c;  2, 
protestants  and  catholics  were  equally  considered, 

*  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  death  of  Henry  the 
eighth  to  the  accession  of  James  the  sixth,  of  Scotkmd,  vol.  iL 
P-35 
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und  called  recusants,  and  equally  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  recusancy ;  this  was  the  first  penal 
statute  made  against  popish  recusants,  by  that 
name,  and  as  distinguished  from  other  recusants'*^. 
That  statute  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  between 
protestant  and  popish  recusants ;  the  former  were 
subject  to  such  statutes  of  recusancy  as  preceded 
that  of  the  35th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  some 
statutes  against  recusancy,  which  were  made  sub- 
sequently to  that  time ;  but  they  were  relieved  from 
them  air  by  the  act  of  toleration  in  the  first  year  of 
king  William's  reign.  From  the  35th  Eliz.  c.  2^ 
arose  also  the  distinction  between  papists, — persons^ 
professing  the  popish  religion,— popish-recusants, 
— and  popish-recusants-convict.-  Notwithstanding 
tJie  frequent  mention  in  the  statute  book,  of  papists,, 
and  persons  professing  the  popish  religion,  neither 
the  statutes  themselves,  nor  the  cases  adjudged 
upon  them,  present  a  clear  notion  of  the  acts  or 
circumstances,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  con- 
stituted a  papist y  or  a  person  professing  the  popish 
retigion.  When  a  person  of  that  description  ab- 
sented himself  from  church,  he  filled  the  legal  de- 
scription of  a  popish-recusant ;  when  he  was  con- 
victed, in  a  court  of  law,  of  absenting  himself  from 
church,  he  was  termed  in  the  law  ^popish-^recusant- 
convict.  To  this  miust  be  added  the  constructive 
recusancy,  which,  in  a  future  page  of  this  woik,  is 
mentioned' to  be  incurred  by  a  refusal  to  take  die 
oath  of  supremacy. 

*  See  the  articles  annexed  to  the  coioamiusion  forrecusantiB, 
Strype's  Ann.  iv.  p.  301.  .  ^ 
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XXIV.  5. 
The  new  Trandatiom  of  the  Bible. 

In  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  memtion  has 
been  made  of  the  English  Iranslittions  of  the  Bible 
in  Uie  reigns  of  Henry  the  eighth  and  Edward  the 
si^iLth ;  mention  will  now  be  made  of  the  tirai^latiotia 
of  it  dnring  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth :  thi^se 
are,  1.  The  Geneva  Bible;  2.  The  Bishops  Bible; 
3.  The  Rheimish  Testament. 

1 .  It  is  remai4cable,  that,  notwithstanding  Ac* 
persecuting  spirit,  with  which  the  reign  of  queeu 
Mary  is  justly  charged,  Cranmer  s  Bible  was, 
throughout  her  reign,  permitted  to  remain  on  slJe. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  to  avoid  the  rigours 
of  her  persecution,  several,  both  of  the  clergy  aiid 
flie  laity,  left  their  native  country  and  settled  lait 
Geneva,  and  inits  neighbourhood.  Someemployed 
themselves  in  making  an  English  version,  com- 
pletely new,  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  1 557,  they 
printed,  in  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  "  The  New« 
"  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  conferred 
"  diligently  with  the  Greke  and  best  approve 
"  Itansktions.  With  the  arguments,  as  well  before 
**  the  chapters,  as  for  every  booke  and  epistle ;  aba 
*'^  diversities  and  readings,  and  most  profitable  «&• 
**  notations  Of  all  hard  places.  Whereuato  is  added 
^  a  copious  table.  Printed  by  Gontad  Biidi^ 
**  w.D.Lvii,''  It  is  printed  in  a  smfell  but  betiiuli^ 
fill  character,  and  is  the  first  New  Testedneiit  in  th«^ 
]5iigiish  language,  with  the  distinction  of  verses,  by 
numeral  figures. 
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They  pfFoceeded  to  translate  the  Old  Testament 
QueeftMary  dying  in  15581  most  of  the  exiles  re^ 
tamed  to  England  ;  but  some,  at  least,  of  the  per^ 
mma  employed  in  thei  translation,  rea^ajbed  at 
Greneva,  and  completed  the  work.  Fatheir  Simon 
explicitly  accuses  it  of  b^ing  only  an  English  Ver- 
sion of  a  French  translation  made  at  Gieneya  soibe 
years  befoore.  It  was  published  in  1560,  in  quarto, 
and  is  generally  called  the  Geneva  Bible. 

3.  It  was  soon  popular  in  England ;  but  Cra^* 
mer's  version  beooming  scarce,  a  new  version  wa^ 
resolved  upon*  The  task  was  allotted  tp  many ;  die 
ci^liei^rsybed  Matthew  Parker,  then  archbishop  of 
Canterbury^  superintended  and  regulated  their  la^ 
bows.  Every  section,  when  completed,  wa^  cc^nr 
municated  to  the  whole  body,  and  each  person  wi^f 
at  liberty  to  offer  his  remarks.  Few  works  of  ^ch 
magnitude  and  importance  have  been  executed  m 
so  short  a  space  of  time  :  it  wais  completed  in  two 
years.  In  1568,  the  impre«ii<m  wm  finished,  an4 
tbe  work  exposed  to  sale:  it  is  printed  in  one 
vokune  iBxge  folio,  on  royal  paper,  in  a  beautiiiil 
English  letter,  and  embellished  with  several  eur 
grayings  and  maps.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  puUic 
iifarary  at  Cambridge.  It  is  sometimes  caUied  Pari- 
ker'a  BiUe,  but  is  generally  known  by  the  appi^l^ 
lation  of  the  Bishops  Bible. 

StiU,  the  advocates  of  the  Genievan  c^fmuons  as* 
serted  the  sup^iority  of  the  Genevaa  version^  and 
called  At  Bishops  Bible  a  corrupt  Bible. — Each 
version  wa»  more  than  once  reprinted. 

3.  An  English  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
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printed  in  1582,  in  one  volume,  quarto,  by  the 
clergy  of  the  English  catholic  college,  first  esta- 
blished at  Douay,  but  then  removed  to  Rheims. 
Theii*  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  pub- 
lished at  Douay,  (to  which  town  the  college  had 
then  returned),  in  two  volumes  quarto,  in  the  years 
i6og  and  1610. 

The  Rheimish  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  with  some  variation  both  in  the  text  and  notes^ 
was  reprinted  at  Douay  in  1 600.  It  was  reprinted 
at  Antwerp,  in  8vo.  in  1610.  In  this  edition,  the 
text  stands  by  itself;  the  notes  are  printed  together 
at  the  end.  The  version  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  often  reprinted.  In  1738,  it  was  beautifully 
printed  in  London,  in  one  volume  folio,  and  in  the 
title-page  is  called  the  fifth  edition. 

A  version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  annota- 
tions>  was  published  in  1719,  at  Paris,  by  Dr. 
Nary,  in  one  volume  8vo ;  another,  in  two  volumes, 
by  Dr.  Witham,  at  Douay,  in  1730. 

In  1750,  an  edition  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  with  much  alteration  in  the. text,  and 
much  more  in  the.  notes,  was  published,  from  the 
Rheimish  version,  by  the  late  Dr.  Challoner,  in 
five  volumes  8vo.  In  various  forms,  this  has. been 
often  reprinted. — Above  twenty  re-impressions  of 
this  version  of  the  New  Testament  have  come,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  writer  *. 

*  These  repeated  editions  prove  the  exaggeration  in  die 
charge  brought. against  catholics,  of  den jing  to  the  laity  the 
perusal  of  the  Bible  in  a  vulgar  tongue.  See  the  writer's 
Essay  on  the  subject,  at  the  end  of  his  History  of  Confessions 
of  Faith. 
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XXIV.  6. 

An  Inqmry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Spiritual 
Supremacy  conferred  on  Queen  Elizabeth. 

On  the  sense  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  both 
catholics  and  protestants  have  diifered  among 
themselves :  the  difference  is  of  great  importance; 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a,  short  notion  of  it  to 
our  readers.  When  the  reformation  took  place,  an 
alliance  had  long  subsisted  in  England,  and  every 
other  country  in  Europe,  between  the  church  and 
the  state.^  In  consequence  of  it,  the  state  had  coji^ 
ferred  upon  the  church  the  power  of  enforcing 
several  of  her  spiritual  injunctions,,  by  those  acts  of 
temporal  power,  which  the  civil  courts  of  the  king 
possess  for  enforcing  their  sentences.  This  was 
done,  either,  by  authorizing  the  ministers  of  the 
church  to. issue  process  from  the  civil  courts,  in.aid 
of  their  spiritual  injunctions ;  or  by  erecting  courts 
entirely  appropriated  to  the;  spiritual^  conperns  of 
the  church,  and.  investing  them  wiA  the  temporal 
process.of  the  civil.courts. .  The  objects, .  on,  which 
such  courts  exercised  their  jurisdiction,,  gave  them 
the  appellation  of  spiritual  courts;  but  the  process, 
by  which  they  carried  it  into  execution,  was  tem- 
poral. To  this  extent,  therefore,,  they  were  tempo- 
ral, or  civil  courts  of  the.  king;  and  so  far  as 
respected  their  right  to  this  process, ,  the.  king  was 
the  supreme  head  of  their  jurisdictipn. 
..  From  these  circu^istances,  it  has  been  sometimes 
contended  that  the  pre-eminence,  spiritual .  autfap^ 
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rity,  and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  mentioned  in  the 
acts  which  conferred  tile  supremacy  upon  Elizabeth, 
ought  to  be  understood  to  denote,  only  that  pre- 
eminence, supremacy,  and  jurisdiction,  which  the 
clergy,  or  their  courts,  receive  from  the  state;  and 
that  ikt  clause  in  the  acts,  which  d#»iy  iht  st^e- 
UMnf  of  the  pope,  were  intend^  Only  to  deny  his 
right  to  th^t  temporal  powet,  which  the  state,  in 
con«;equenee  of  its  alliance  with  the  chumh,  had 
Oonferred  upon  him. 

Those,  who  contend  (oit  this  comtru^on  of  th€i 
oath,  cite  what  is  termed  ih^  Admonition  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  which  we  hav^  trfstfiscribed  in  a  pre^ 
ceding  page. 

In  unison  with  its  exposition  of  the  regal  sa^ 
premacy,  the  37th  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  is 
expressed  in  the  following  terms :-— "  The  king'^ 
^*  majesty  hath  the  chi^f  power  in  the  realm  of 
^'  England,  and  other  his  dominions;  unto  whom 
'^  the  chief  goTemmeiit  of  all  estates  in  this  r^m^ 
''  whether  they  be  eeclesiosticid  0^  civil,  in  all  caMs 
^'  doth  appertain;  and  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  sob* 
^^  ject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction*  When  we  attri^ 
^^  bute  to  the  king's  majedty  die  chief  govemmant,*^ 
by  which  tides,  we  undenMsand  the  minds  of  soma 
slanderous  folks  Co  be  oflSendedj-^we  give  not  to 
oat  princes  ti^  ministering  either  of  God's  word 
"  or  of  the  sacraments,^^tlie  which  thing  the  in^ 
^  junctions  also  tetdy  set  forth  by  Elizabeth,  our 
^^  queen,  do  most  plainly  testify,^ — ^but^  tbait  only 
^  prefogative  which  we  see  to  have  been  given 
^  always,  to di  godfypifaces  tn  holy  sciiptuiwi^ 
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^'  God  liioaself ;  tliat  is,  that  they  should  govern  att 
^^  estates  and  de^ees  cotnmitted  to  their  charge  by 
"  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  oi^  temporal ; 
'^  and  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and 
"  evil  doers. 

^'  The  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdictii>B  in 
^^  this  realm  of  England." 

The  same  description  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  crown  was  repeat- 
edly given  by  king  James.  This  we  shall  mention 
in  a  future  page. 

As  a  further  testimony  in  favour  of  this  construe^ 
fion  of  the  oath,  its  advocates  cite  padl^ges  from  the 
works  of  many  personages  of  grea^  distinction  in 
the  protestant  church.  Nothing,  they  say>  can  be 
more  explicit  than  the  language  of  Dr.  Bramhall, 
archbishc^  of  Armagh,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  first,  in  the  work  intituled,  "  Schism  guarded." 
^'  Neither  Henry  the  eightih,  nor  any  of  his  legis- 
lators," says  this  eminent  prelate,  /'  did  ever  en- 
deavour to  deprive  the  bish<^  of  Rome  of  iJie 
^^  power  -of  the  k^s^  or  any  part  thereof;  either 
"  the  key  of  order,  or  the  key  of  jurisdiction^ — I 
''  mean  jurisdiction  purely  spiritual,  which  hath 
^*  place  only  in  the  inner  court  of  conscience,  as 
'^  ^>ver  such  peitsons  as  sdamtt  willingly^ — ^nor  did 
^^  «ver  challenge,  or  assume  to  th^nselves  any  jturis- 
^^  diction  purely  spiritual;  All,  which  tbney  de|urived 
the  pope  of;  aU>  which  they  aidsuaa^d  to  them- 
selves, wfhs  the  external  regimen  of  ^  ctuuth 
*^  by  eo*aetive  power,  to  be  exercised  by  pertoas 
**  callable  of  his  respective  branches  ^  it.    Ajod 
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^*  therefore,  when  we  meet  -with  these  words,  of 
the  like,  (that  no  foreign  prelate  shaU  exercise 
any  manner  of  power,  jurisdiction,  S^c.  eccle- 
"  siastical  within  this  realmX-^it  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  internal,  or  purely  spiritual  power 
in  the  court  of  conscience,  or  the  power  of  the 
keys? — (we  see  the  contrary  practised  every  day), 
"  but  of  external  and  co-active  power  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal causes,  iaforo  contentioso. — Our  kings  leave 
the  power  of  the  keys,  and  jurisdiction  purely 
spiritual,  to  those  to  whom  Christ  has  left  it — 
^^  Our  ancestors  cast  out  external  ecclesiastical  co* 
"active  jurisdiction ;  the  same  do  we.  They  did 
"  not  take  from  the  pope  the  power  of  the  keys;  or 
"  jurisdiction  purely  spiritual, — ^neither  do  we." 
Citations  of  passages  to  the  like  effect  from  other 
protestant  writeris,  might,  it  is  said,  be  easily  mul- 
tipliedr 

In  frirther  support  of  this  construction,  its  advo- 
cates notice  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  the  eighth  and  Edward  the  sixth,  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  clergy  durii^  the 
first  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  they 
say,  did  not  refrise  similar  oaths,  when  these  were 
pressed  upon  them. 

They  intimate,  that  objections  to  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  were  first 
made  by  the  priests,  who  came  to  England  from  the 
foreign  seminaries.  In  those  schools,  they  say,  the 
ullramontane  doctrines  on  papal  power  were  taught 
in  their  utmost  extent.  In  conformity  with  these, 
the  members  of  those  communities  believed'^  the 
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|K>pe  to  be  entitled,  at  lea^t  indirecfly,  to  temporal 
power  by  divine  right,  and  must  therefore  object 
to  every  oath  which  denied  the  right  of  the  pope  to 
the  exercise  of  temporal  power  in  the  administra- 
tion of  spiritual  concerns,  or  the  right  of  the  church 
to  enforce  the  sentences  of  the  church  by  temporal 
process. 

These,  the  writer  apprehends,  are  the  principal 
arguments  by  which  it  is  contended,  that  catholics 
might  conscientiously  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
prescribed  by  the  parliament  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
similar  oaths  prescribed  by  subsequent  parliaments. 
His  own  impression  on  the  subject  is.  as  follows :  - 

Were  it  quite  clear,  that  the  interpretation  con- 
tended for  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  oath, 
and  quite  clear  also,  that  the  oath  was  and  is  thus 
universally  interpreted  by  the  nation, — then,  the 
author  conceives,  that  there  might  be  strong  ground 
to  contend,  that  it.  was  consistent  with  catholic 
principles  to  take  either  the  oath,  of  supremacy 
which  was  prescribed  by  Elizabeth,:  or  that,  which 
is  used  at  present.  _ 

He  also  thinks  it  highly  probable,'  that,  if  a  le- 
gislative interpretation  could  rww,  he  obtained,  the 
interpretation  suggested  would  be  adopted*. — Rut, 

*  See  lord  Granville's  exposition  of  the  Jiature  of  the  sgiti- 
tual  sjapi^macy  of  the,  kings  of  England,  in  his  speech,,  on 
moTing  the  petition  of  the  Iridi  ronuud-catholics,  in  1810:  an 
extract  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work. 
T^e  preamble  also  to  the  act  passed  in  1793,  for  the  relief  of 
the  Scottish  catholics,,  is  important.  It  will  be  inserted,  at 
length,  in  the  same  volume..  It  states  explicitly,  that,  ^'  the 
"  rigour  of  the  act  which  prescribed  the  oat    of  supremacy  to 
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that  the  oaths  of  supremacy  were  thus  ufider8too4 
by  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  when  they  were  first 
promulgated, — ^this,  the  writer  considers,  at  best, 
extremely  doubtful.  Ha  cannot  reconcile  such  con- 
struction of  them,  ei&er  with  that,  which  die 
tnonarchs  and  their  parliaments  themselves  repeat- 
edly put  on  them,  by  their  conduct,  or  with  the 
powers  which  the  legislature  has  very  firequently 
attributed  to  them^  Hume*,  says  expressly, 
that  Elizabeth  always  pretended  that,  in  "  quality 
^*  of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  she  was 
**  fully  empowered  by  her  prerogative  to  decide 
all  questions  which  might  arise  with  regaird 
to  doctrine,  dislcipline,  or  worship ;  and  would 
'^  never  allow  her  parliaments  so  much  as  to  ti^e 
"  these  points  into  consideration."  This  appears 
to  the  writer  to  afford  a  conclusive  argument  for 
supposing,  that,  when  the  acts  conferring  the  supre- 
macy on  the  crown  were  passed,  they  were  not 
generally  understood  in  the  sense  contended  fimr  by 
those,  who  deem  it  lawful  for  catholics  to  take  &em. 

*'  the  Scottish  catholics,  was  chiefly  judged  expedient  in  order 
**  to  preserve  the  govemment  against  tlie  attempts  or  efforts  of 
*'  those  persons,  who  dien  did,  w  were  supposed  to  admov- 
^«  ledge  the  tufopQcal  auperioiity  qr  power  qf  the  p<^  or  scje 
**  of  Rome,  over  that  part  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain  called 
*'  Scotland/^ — ^In  the  debate  on  the  catholic  question,  in  the 
last  session  of  paiHament,  an  account  of  whidi  wiH  also  be 
Inserted  in  the  same  volume  of  this  work,  sevend  hnportant 
observations  were  made,  bodi  on  the  general  questi^  of  the 
king's  spiritual  piqHremacy,  and  on  the  construction  of  die 
several  o^ths,  in  which  it  is  asserted.  They  have  confirmed  die 
author  in  the  opinion,  which  he  has  intimated  in  this  chapter. 
*  Chap.  xl.  " 
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iThe  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Neale,  in  his 
History  of  the  Puritans*.  His  arguments,  to^show 
that  the  acts  in  question  were  intended  to 
confer  on  the  monarches  some  powers  merely  spi- 
ritual)  and  bel<mging  of  right  to  the  churchy  appear 
to  thq  writer  t^  be  izu^ontrovertible. 

That  the  acts  are  a»t  this  time  so  imderstood,  both 
by  the  general  body  of  catholics,  and  by^the  general 
bodf  <tf  ppotegtants,  the  writer  ccmsiders  quite  im- 
cteoiable. 

^  These  tilings^''  (to  use  ike  language  of  m 
Jokn  Wii^r,  in  his  CNMervations  on  the  Oaith  of 
Supretnaey,  in  whidi  he  oontmded,  in  the  reign 
of  Charies  the  second,  wn&k  great  fpsce  of  ai^ument 
for  the  constructkm  of  it  in  the  s^nM  suggested 
by  ite  adrocates,)^^^^  These  tilings  haT«  made  it  to 
^^  be  firmly  beliered  by  the  cathcdics,  and  those  of 
'^  their  prdtession  over  all  Christendom,  that  in  tak- 
*^  ing  the  said  oath,  withwhate^lanation  soever, — 
^^  (y^  such  esgpknaiion  be  not  publkfy  made  kmwn 
**  emddeckaredX  diey  give  just  scandal,  (which  is 
^^  malum  in  ^,)-^  that  tiiey  renounce  l^eir  religion 
^^  as  indeed  the  common  aceeptation  of  llie  words 
^'  of  the  oath  do  import  no  less."' 

*  Chap.  iv. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

EFEIiCT  OF  THE  LEGAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
PROTESTANT  RELIGION  ON  THOSE  WHO  AD- 
HERED  to   THE    CATHOLIC    CHURCH. 

Thus,  "  the  revolution  which  has  been  men- 
^^  tioned  in  church  affairs,"  to  use  the  language  of 
the  writers  of  the  Parliamentary  History*,  ^*  took 
'^  place  in  a  very  surprising  manner ;  and  popes, 
^^  with  cardinals,  were  banished  this  realm.  On  the 
^^  rising  of  the  parliament,  the  new  liturgy  in  the 
^'  vulgar  tongue,  which  by  their  authority  had  been 
''  established,  was  introduced  into  all  churches  and 
'^  ehapels  of  the  kingdom :  images  were  onqe  more 
^^  taken  down  and  removed  out  of  them,  with  as 
^^  little  disturbance  as  possible ;  smd  some  of  the 
"  clergy  themselves  underwent  the  same  fate ;  for 
"  the  oath  of  supremacy  being  tendered  to  them, 
"  such  as  refused  were  deprived  of  their  bishoprics, 
"  livings,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  preferments : 
"  but  the  numbers  of  the  conscientious  clergy 
"  were  but  small,  in  comparison  of  the  whole  body. 
^^  In  England,  there  were  then  computed  nine 
^^  thousand  four  hundred  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
"  ments;  of  those,  there  went  off  no  more  than 
"  eighty  parish  priests,  fifty  prebendaries,  fifteen 
^*  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  as  many 
^^  deans,  six  abbots  and  abbesses,  and  fourteen 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  436. 
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*'  bishops ;  which  last  number,  except  the  bishofi 
"  of  Landaff,  WCTe  all  that  then  were,  living.  In 
"  this,  the  heads  of  the  clergy  showed  much  more 
"  c(»Bctence  than  the  tail  of  them.  Other  bishops, 
"  &c.  w^re  elected  and  substituted  in  the  places 
"  of  the  deprived;  and  these  alterations  in  religion 
"  were .  done  with  so  little  noise  and  bustle  in 
England,  as  wfus^  says  Camden,  to  the  astonish^ 
mpnt  of  the  whole  christian  worldi " 
To  the  list  of  ecclesiastics  who  are  said,  in  the 
foregoing  extract,  to  have  been  deprived  of  their 
livings,  in  Consequence  of  their  non-conformity,  the 
names  of  about  fifty  deprived  prebendaries,  and 
Ihirty-seven  fellows  of  colleges^  mentioned  by 
Podd*,  may  be  added.  But  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  number  of  non-qqn- 
formists  was  considerably  greater  than  diat  men-^ 
tioned  in  the  extract  which  we  have  inserted  from 
the  Parliamentary  History.  Seventeen  fellows 
only  of  New  College  are  noticed  in  the  lisits  of  the 
non-conformists  which  have  reached  us :  but  Wood 
informs  us,  that  their  whole  number  amounted 

*  Church  Hist,  vol  ii.  p.  Sig.  So  lately  dn  1563,  ihd 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  complained,  that  many  o^ 
the  schools  and  ben^ces  *'  were  seised,  the  education  pf  youth 
^^  disappointed^  and  the  succours  for  knowledge  cut  off.  For 
«<  I  dare  aver,"  said  he,  *^  that  the  schpdls  in  England  lure  fe«€r 
*<  ihan  formerly  by  one  hundred;  and  those,  whiob  r^poain,  are 
*^  many  of  them  but  slenderly  stocked ;  and  this  is  on^p  reaion, 
*'  the  number  of  learned  men  is  so  remarkably  diminished. 
'*  The  universities  are  decayed,  and  gteat  market  towns 
**  vriUKHit  dther  sdMd  or  preacher*"  CoB;  Bee.  Hlsl.  ygA.  ii. 
p.  480. 
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to  twenty-three ;  and  He  says,  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  at  large,  that  "  after  the  ca&oiicis  had  left 
"  it,  upon  the  alteration  of  religion,  it  wasso  empty, 
"  that  there  was  Very  seldom  a  sermon  preached  in 
"  it  in  the  university  church; — the  university,"  he 
adds,  "  seemed  to  be  destroyed*." 
'  At  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  there  wwe 
in  England,  including  the  Isle  of  Man,  twenty- 
seven  episcopal  sees ;  teii  of  these  were  vacant;  all 
the  prelates,  who  filled  the  remaining  sees,  except 
Kitchen,  of  Lanilaff,  whom  Camdeii  calls  **  the 
^^  calamity  of  his  see,"  on  account  of  his  dismem- 
betment  of  its  possessicms,  refused  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, and  were  displaced  and  imprisoned ;  but 
the  imprisonment  was  gently  mans^ed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  left  prisoners  at  lalrge. 

Some  were  permitted  to  cross  tiie  seas,  and  died 
abroad.  In  consequence  of  some  real  or  alleged 
imprudence,  Watson  of  Lincoln  was  placed  in  strict 
confineinent  at  Wisl)eia^h  casrtle ;  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  prelate,  against  whom  government 
proceeded  widi  severity. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the 
number  of  ecclesiastics  wis  cbihput^d'  at  nine 
thousand  four  hundred.  Most  of  the  regulars  who 
disobeyed  the  new  regulatipois,  fled  to  the  convents 
of  their  several  orders  on  the  continentj^^-^tfaeii?  na- 
tural agyhims :  two  rdligiond  esrtebtislmMeiitss  ^y 
preserved  the  continuity  of  their  respective  ciotti- 

*  See  a  short  chronological  account  of  the  t«l%joiu  en^ab* 
lishiiients  by  English  cathic4ics  on  the  continent,  by  diQ  abb4 
Mann,  Arch^ologia,  roh  xiii.  p.  a^u — And  see  Appendix, 
Note  IV. 
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mutiities :  Aie  CarthtiftilEtn  monks,  ibmided  by  king 
Heniy  the  fifth,  in  1416,  retired  guccesaivdy  to 
Bruged^  Lonvaine,  and  Mechlin,  and  finally  to 
Nieuport  in  Flanders,  where  tiiey  continued  till 
their  suppression  in  1793*  The  Bridgettine  nuns, 
founded  at  Sion,  in  Middlesex,  settled,  after  some 
wanderings^  in  Lisbon :  a  few  ancient  nuns,  now  re-^ 
siding  in  communis  at  Somers^town,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  still  keep  up  the  establishment 
of  the  monastery,  once  venerable,  at  Sion. 

The  fate  of  the  secular  clergy  varied.  We  have 
seen,  that  the  far  greater  number  of  them  con- 
formed to  the  tiew  religion  :<  those,  who  remained, 
were  (^ed  "  the  old  priests,"  and  "  queen  Mary's 
"  priests/*  Many  of  these  retired  to  the  continent^ 
partkolai^ly  to  the  Low  Countries*  All  were  received 
hospitably,  several  wei*e  admitted  into  public  or 
offimajt  situations,  and  some  obtained  considerable 
preferment.  The  greater  number,  however,  re- 
mained in  England*  Of  these,  some  obtained  sine-^ 
cures,  in  which  conformity  was  generally  dispensed 
with  i  bthers  reihained  in  privacy^  unknown,  or  at 
least  unheeded. 

But  several,  supported  by  the  courageous  muni- 
ficence of  catholic  individuals  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  faithi 
actively  discharged  the  duties  of  their  character, 
for  the  benefit  of  Aeir  afflicted,  countrymen.  Of 
these,  some  were  to  be  found  in  London  and  other 
greattowns,  sheltered,  by  the  largeness  of  the  popu- 
lation, from  particular  notice:  but  the  greater 
number  resided  with  their  patrons,  and  administered 
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to  them,  their  tenants,  and  their  neighbours/  ihe 
rites  of  ipeligion  and  the  benefits  of  instructicmy  in 
the  midst  of  hardship  and  danger^  In  a  manuscript, 
with  the  perusal  of  which  the  writer  has  been 
favoured,  the  number  of  these  valuable  men  is  com- 
puted at  oii^  thousand.  To  diem  and  their  ex- 
celletit  protectors^  the  preservation  of  the  catholic 
religion  in  this  country^  againrt  the  first  shock  of 
the  reformation,  was  altogether  owing. 

Not  long  after  the  passing  of  the  act  which  has 
been  mentioned,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
some  other  catholic  princes^  addressed  the  queen  in 
behalf  of  the  catholics,:  and  particularly  s^uggegted 
to  her  the  reasonableness  of  allowing^  to  that  portion 
of  her  subjects,  one  church  in  every  town.  The 
que^n  refused  the  request;  but  professed  general 
kindness  towardi^  ^^  those  on  whose  behalf  she  was 
"  solicited:"  she  intimated  an  intention  of  ^^endea- 
"  youring  to  cure  their  refiractory  spirit,"  as  she 
termed  it,  "  by  connivance,"  and  observed,  that 
'^  England  had  not  embraced  any,  strange  or  new- 
''  fangled  faith,  but  had  established  the  very  same. 
^^  which  Christ  had  commanded,  the  primitive 
^^  catholic  church  received^  and  the.  oldest  of  the 
"  fathers  jointly  approved*. 

In  the  fifth  year*  of  her  reign>  a  law  was  passed, 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  persons  mauitaining 
the  popa's  authority  within  this  realpi,  should  incur 
the^^  penalties  of  praeiQunire ;"  .that  all  ^/  ecej^ias- 
^^  tical  persons,  graduates  and  fellows  Qf.:die  uni- 
*.'  versity,  and  all  d£cers  belonging  to  coui^^  of 

*  BartoH;  Is^^a,  lib.  i.  c.  9. 
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"  jadkatute,  eihould  take  the  oath,  of  supremacy, 
"  under  the  penalty  of  praemunire,  for  the  first 
"  offence,  and  death  for  the  second :  persons  who 
^  had  said  or  heard  mass,  were  obliged  to  take  the 
<<  same  oath,  or  suffer  as  above."  It  has  been  said 
that  this  act  was,  occasioned  by  the  indiscreet  2eal 
of  some  catholics  in  the  north. 


CHAP.  xxvi. 


COLLEGES  FOUNDED  ABROAD  BY  THE  SECULAR 
CLERGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CATHOLICS  : — CAR- 
DINAL ALLEN*. 

By  degrees,  the  number  of  the  respectable  clergy- 
men, who  preserved,  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
mentioned,  the  remnant  of  the  catholic  religion  in 
this  kingdom,  was  considerably  diminished  by  death; 
age  and  infirmity  disabled  others  for  the  exertions 
necessary  to  an  effective  discharge  of  missionary 
duty^;  and  no  means  appeared  of  supplying  their 
places :  thus,  a  total  extinction  of  the  ancient  faith 

*  Hit  name  is  spelt  Alan  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  Latin 
writers,  who  have  mentioned  him,  and  by  several  English 
writers :  hence  this  mode  of  spelling  his  name  was  adopted  in 
die  first  and  second  editions  of  these  Memoirs :  but  most 
English  authors  have  called  him  Atten^  and  the  present  writer 
has  now  ascertained  that  the  doctor  thus  spelt  his  own  name. 

Father  Persons  has  been  generally  called  Parsons  by 
ISxk^WA  writers,  but  the  former  is,  unquestionably,  his  right 
appdlation. 
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of  this  kingdom  vras  generally  expected  both  by  its 
friends  and  it&  enemies. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  William  Allen 
conceived  the  memorable  project  of  perpetuating 
the  catholic  ministry  in  England,  by  a  regular  sue-* 
cession  of  priests,  to  be  educated  in  colleges  on  th^ 
continent,  and  thence  sent  on  the  English  tnission. 
Allen  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Lancashire :  in  1 547,  he  entered  Oriel  college  in 
Oxford;  and,  in  1556,  was  chosen  principal  of 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  in  the  same  university.  On  the 
death  of  queen  Mary,  he  retired  to  Louvaine,  and 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Dr.  Stapleton 
and  Dr.  Harding,  which  subsisted  through  their 
lives  :  after  spending  some  time  in  Louvaine,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country. 

He  first  distinguished  himself  by  the  part  which 
he  took  in  a  -controversy  on  the  lawftilness  of 
catholics  attending  the  divine  service  in  protestan,t 
churches  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  recusancy.  On 
this  question  a  great  difference  of  opinion  then 
prevailed  among  the  English  catholic  divines.  "  It 
"  was  pretended,"  says  Dodd*,  "by  some  of  the 
"^^  ancient  priests,  that  occasional  conformity  haid 
"  been  practised  by  the  most  zealous  catholics 

during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth ;  that  it  was 

not  a  thing  per  se  malum ;  that,  as  the  common 
"  prayer  contained  np  positive  heterodoxy,  ih&e 
"  was  no  divine  prohibition  of  being  one  of  the 
"  audience;  that  recusancy  would  involve  the  catho- 
^*4ics  in  many  difficulties;  that  it  would  entirely 

♦  Church  History,  toI.  ii,  p,  44. 
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^<  ruin  the  cause,  and  expose  them  to  the  loss  ;of 
"  goods  and  liberty ;  that,  according  to  tht^  opinion 
<<  of  many  learned  divines,  human  laws  might  be 
"  complied  with  or  neglected  in  such  circumstances. 
"  These  objections,"  continues  Bodd,  "  were  an* 
"  swered  by  Allen  with  due  respect  to  the  persons, 
"  by  whom  ihey  were  urged.  He  told  tibem  the 
^^  case  was  misrepresented  as  to  Edward  the  sixth's 
^^  reign;  wh^i  the  better  sort  of  catholics  all  stood 
^^  off,  following  the  example  of  queen  Mary,  while 
^^  she  was  princess,  who,  neither  by  threats  nor  by 
<^  promises,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  present 
"  at  the  reformers'  public  worship. — ^As  to  the 
^^  merits  of  the  cause,  he  plainly  stated  his  opinion, 
'^  that .  occasional  conformity  in  religion  was  the 
'^  worst  sort  of  religious  hypocrisy ;  that,  the  scrip- 
**  tuires  were  very  explicit  in  condemiung  any  sort 
^^  ofreligiouscommercewithschisniaticsor heretics; 
^'  that  there  was  manifest  danger  of  many  being 
^^  seduced  by  the  subtile  arguments  and  misrepre- 
^^  sentations,  with  which  protestant  pulpits  abound- 
^^  ed ;  d^at  such  a  behaviour  was  never  heard  of 
^'  in  the  primitive  ages,  nor  practised  in  any  age 
since  ;  that  the  common  prayer  was  not  so  inno* 
cent  as  they  seemed  to  make  it,  nor  the  opinion 
of  apy  learned  divine  so  complaisant  to  human 
laws,  as  to  have  regard  to  worldly  convenience, 
"  at  the  expense  of  God's  law:  lastly,  he  acquaints 
"  them,  that  the  fathers  at  the  council  of  Trent* 
^^  had  been  consulted  upon  the  .case ;  and  thaf  a 
'^  select  number,  havi^  examined  it,  had  sent  oyer 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  III. 
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<^  a  declarittioii  concerning  the  pcactice  of  the  re« 
''  gulaxs* '' 

'  Some  catholics  were  displeased  with  the  zeal, 
which  Allen  showed  on  this  occasion  :  some  pro- 
testants  also  took  offence  at  it,  and  threatened  to 
put  the  penal  laws  into  execution  against  him:  this 
induced  him  to  return  to  Oxford.  There,  he  ob- 
served that  several,  who  discharged  publicfunctions 
in  the  university,  and  some,  who  were  qualifying 
themselves  for  them,  or  were  engaged  in  a  general 
*  course  of  acadeinic  study,  were  internally  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  religion,  and  only  waited  for 
a  proper  opportunity  to  declare  themselves  openly 
in  its  favour.  These  reflections  made  great  impres- 
sion upon  him :  he  went  to  Flanders,  thence  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  and  returned  again  to  Flanders ; 
but  the  project  was  always  in  his  mind,  and  the 
subject  of  many  of  his  conversations.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Flanders,  he  setded  at  Mechlin  in  Brabant : 

*  The  opinion  of  these  diyines  is  transcribed  in  More's 
*'  Historia  Ftovinciae  Anglicanee  Soc.  Jesu/'<— and  an  extract 
of  it  is  given  by  Dodd,  in  his  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  agiz. 
The  opinion  is  dated  in  1563,  and  the  date  of  it  shows^ 
,that  .die  dispute  subsisted  before  the  arrival  of  the  missionary 
priests  in  England;  the  period  assigned  by  some  writers 
for  its  commencement.  But  the  opinion  obtained  from  Trent 
did  not  determine  the  dispute ;  some  of  the  old  priests 
atill  continuing  to  advocate  the  lawfulness  <^  the  prictice. 
Fatl^er  Persqns  published  two  tr^tisesagamstityonei^tititled 
'<  I^easonf  w]iy  Catholics  refuse  to  go  to.  Church.  Douay, 
«  Svo.  J  580 ;"  the  other,  ,«  De  Sacris  alienis  non  adeundis :  a(i, 
'<  usiim  praxunque  Angliae  breviter  explicatae.  Audomari, 
«  lamo.  1607."  The  late  bishop  Hay  published  ap«labortitQ 
treatise  against  the  practice. 
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there,  he  was  oidained  priest,  andTead  lectures  oi\^ 
div&ily  at  the  splendid  college,  which  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  possessed  in  that  cily. 

Having  now  maturely  digested  his  plan,  he  de- 
termined to.  put  it  into  execution.  Mr.  Morgan 
Philips,  who  .had  been  provost  of  Oriel,  and  the 
tutor  of  Allen,  while  he  was  a  student  in  that  col-^ 
lege,  purchased  a  convenient  house  for  the  pro* 
jeoted  establishment. .  Allen  and  several  clerg]rmen 
contributed  -  towards  its  foundation ;  a  furdier  aid 
wasi  obtained  from  England ;  the  three  rich  neigh- 
bouring Ben^ctine  abbies  of  St.  Vedastus,  Mar- 
chiennes^  and  Anchieimes,  advanced  considerable 
sums,  of  money  towards  it ;  the  university  of  Douay 
in  a  body,  and  several  other  communities,  did  the 
same,  and  great  collections  were  made  for  it  from 
individuals  in  Douay  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 
In  making  these  collections.  Dr.  Vondeville,  then 
professor  of  the .  civil  and  canon  law  at  Douay, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Arras,  a  particular  friend  of 
Allen,  was  eminently  serviceable.  Through  his 
inteiiest  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  and  a  pro- 
fessorship of  that  science  in  the  university  of  Douay 
were,  conferred  on  Allen,  and  a  canonicate  in  the 
wealthy  cathedral  church  of  Cambray  obtained  for 
h^.  The  revenues  of  all  his  preferments  were  al- 
ways devoted  by  Dr.  Allen  towards  the  relief  of  his 
Qftcfes^itous  countrymen,  and  particularly  to/  the 
support  of  the  new  establishment.  It  was  opened 
in  1568 ;  several  of  the  doctor's  ancient -friends  in 
OiUord  and  other  parts  of  England,  and  several 
clergyoien,  whom  the  change  of  religion  had  driven 
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from  it  into  fo^ign  parts,  resorted  to  him.  This 
idoon  enabled  him  to  send  some  ^missionaries  into 
England;  the  account,  which  they  gave  of  the  esta- 
blishment,  and  the  fruits  of  it  which  appeared  in 
tibe  activity  and  succei^s  of  their  missionafy  labours, 
6{)erated  so  ibdch in  its  ftlyoui^  ihata^petitiim was 
signed  by  the  catholic  ri6bility  and  gentry  of  Bug- 
land,  and  afterwards  by 'the  ^universi^  of  I)ottay, 
and*  by  several  religious  oommunitieis, — »(among 
WhoiU'  the  fathers  of  the  Society 'Off  Jesus  wef^  par- 
ticulatly  dii9tinguished)^reeommendingthein6ait 
college  to  the  liberality  df  thie  holy  dee.  The  memo- 
rial  was  accordingly  presented  to  pope  Gregoty  Ae 
thirteenth,  and  received  by  him  so  favourably,  that 
he  immediately  settled  on  the  college  an  annual 
pension  of  2,100  Roihan  crowds  ;  and  soon  after^ 
Ivfitrds  raised  it  to  2,500  :  'it  was  eveir  punctually 
paid.  .1 

'  .The  first  persons,  who  placed  themselves  under 
Dr.  Allen,  were  Mr.  Richard 6ridtoW,  Mr.Edward 
Risdon,  Mr.  John  Marshall,  Mr.  John  Wells^  Mr. 
CoUyer,  and  Mr.  Rayensham :  they  were  soon  fol- 
lowed  by  others.  Many  of  them  had  taken  ^e 
degitee  of  doctor  in  divinity:  among  these.  Dr.  Sta- 
pleton,  one  of  the  itiost  learned  theologians  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  deserves  partieular  mention.  *  In 
a  few  yearis,  the  inm6.tes^f  the  college,  includibig 
professors  and  students,  amounted  to  ofte  hundred 
and  €fty.  .1 

l%ese  proi^erous  beginnings  were  soon  inter** 
rupt6d.  l%e  populace  of  D6uay,  instigated  hf  the 
Gkieux  or  'Hugonots  of  &at  and  some  'adjacent 
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towns,  assembled  in  a  tamnltaous  manner  and 
demanded  the  BXpulston  of  the^ceQegians.  Tbe 
magistrates  judged  itadvisable  toyieldj  and  ordered 
Dr* Allen  and  hiis  associates  to  qu^t  tlie  town; "but 
avowedtheiFreluetance  to  issue  tbese  orders,  signed 
a  strong  testimonial  in  favour  of  the  e:sciles,  and 
permitted  Dr.  Allen  to  leave  behind  him  a  few  of 
the  body  to  contiiiue  the  legal  posisession'  of  tlif^ 
property;  This  event  took  place  in  1576.  The 
exiles,  on  the  invitation  of  the  cardinal  de  LorraiAei, 
and  olher  illustrious  persons  of  the  house  of  Guise^ 
repaired  toRheims  and  were  hospitably  received: 
they  were  entertained  in  that  city,  till  1 593,  i/i^hen 
they  were  recalled  by  the  magistrates  to  Douay; 
It' is  observable,  that  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Gktise  ebntihued  their  kiiidtiess  to  the  exiles  after 
j;hey  quitted  Rheims^  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  the 
midst  of  her  6wn  severe  distress,  often  made  them 
experience  h^  bounty. 

Even  while  they  were  at  Rheims,  their  ntonbers 
incarettsed, '  and  rendered  a  new  establishment  ne*- 
Pessary.  Mention  hai^  been  inside,  in  A  femer  part 
of  this  work,  of  the  hospital  at  Rome  for  English 
pilgrims,  aiid  of  the  munificence  of  king  Ina  and 
king  Qflk  to  this  establishment.  Several  respectable 
persons,  whom  tiie  refoiination  of  tieni^  the  eighth 
drove  from 'England,  found  refuge,  dndi  wei*e  hos- 
pitably entertained  in  it^  at  the  expense  of  the  holy 
see.  The  wardenship  of  it  had  been  given  td  sir 
Edward  Kerne,  agent  at  Rome  for  king  Henry  the 
eighth,  in  the  business  of  the  divorce:  it  was  after- 
wards committed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Godwell^  bishop 
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of  St  Asaph,  who  had  qnftted  Rngland,  upcm  die 
aceesmon  of  queoi  Elizabeth.  Some  other  priests 
and  aome  lay  genflemeii  iedso  finind  a  lefoge  in  it, 
and,  nnder  the  presid^icjr  of  Dr.  Godwell,  formed 
a  commmiity,  living  in  great  priyacjr,  and  dedicat- 
ing their  time  to  rdigioos  ex^cises.  Upon,  the 
application  of  Dr.  Allen,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
particular'  exertions  of  Dr.  Lewis,  then  archdeacon 
.of  Cambray,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cassano,  p<^ 
Gregory  the  thirteenth  oonverted  the  establishment 
into  a  college  for  the  education  of  English  youth  ; 
and  Dr.  Maurice  Clenoch,  bishop  elect  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary,  was  appointed  its  president :  the 
first  scholars  were  furnished  from  Rheims. 

Such  were  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Allen  for  the 
preservation  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England. 
Dr.  Ely,  a  witness  of  them,  mentions,  that  during 
the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  1 580, 
Dr.  Allen  sent  one  hundred  priests  upon  the  Eng^ 
lish  mission,  and  that  during  the  five  succeeding 
years  he  s^t  a  greater  number*.  The  ^'  firuits  of 
^'  their  labours,",  says  Doddt^  '^  quickly  appeared 
"  by  the  learned  books,  which  the  Douay  clergy 
<<  published,  and  by  the  zeal  of  the  missioners,  in 
^'  their  ministerial  functions ;  forty,  in  one  month, 
^'  laid  down  their  lives  in.  the  cause." 

On  a  future  occasion,  we  shall  be  under,  a  neces-* 
sity  of  mentioning  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Allen  in  some 
events  of  great  public  importance; — ^here,  we  shall 
succinctly  lead  our  biograi^cal  notice  of  him, .  ta 

*  Brief  Notes  upon  a  brief  Apology,  p.  26,  58,  v 
t  Church/ Hijst,' ToL.il.  p.  4^  .  [ 
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its  close.— The  establishment  at  Rome  proved  to 
him  a  subject  of  great  mortification :  great  ditssen- 
tions  soon  prevailed  in  it;  to  compose  them,  he  too)i 
^journey  to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  his  views,  as 
far  as  the  temper  of  the  parties  would  bear.  At 
the  end  of  a  year^  he  returned  to  Flanders ;  but  Be 
was  recalled  by  the  pope  to  Rome,  and  <;onfiden- 
tially  consulted  by  him  on  many  important  occfl^ 
sions.  Le  Long  mentions  him  among  the  learned 
persons  employed  on  the .  Sixtine  edition  of  the 
Vulgate.  In  1 5  8  7,  the  dignity  of  cardinal  was  con- 
ferred, on. him,  with  the  title  of  Sancti  Martini,  in 
M ontibus,  and  cardinal  protector  of  the  catholics 
in  England.  In  1589,  he  was  advanced  to'  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin :  Other  benefices  w^re 
conferred  on  him,  so  that  he  enjoyed  an  ample  reve- 
nue ;  but  it  sunk  under  his.  beti^cence.  ..He  was 
the  common  father  of  the  English  .catholic  exiles, 
and  always  ready  to  show  courtesyj  or  render  service 
to  every  English  traveller:  lord  Clarendon,  in  the 
History  of  his  Life,  mentions,  in  terms  of  gratitude, 
the  : services,  which  his. father  received  firom  the 
cardinal.  He  was  uniformly  loved  and  venerated : 
on  one  occasion,  pope  Gregory  the  thirteenth  pre- 
sented him  to  the  sacred  college,  addressmg  the 
cardinals  in  thesew  ords,  ^^  yenite,  firatres  jnei,  osten^ 
<<  dam  vobis  magnum  Alanum."  He  died  in  1594, 
aged  about  sixty-four  years.  His  gravity,  modesty, 
piety,  discernment,  disinterestedness,  and  conciliat- 
ing spkit,  his  parsimony  to  himself,  and  liberality 
to  others,  were  allowed  by  all  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works;  some  will  be 
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meAtioM^  in  thrf^Uawii^  pi^^.  Hi^  are  di^tm- 
gaish^d  by  a  natural  flow  of  eaay,  4igtufied,  an4 
Meeting  eloquence,  by  lucid  order,  and  el^^ 
unambitious  diction.  That  the  preservation  of  the 
tsM:hoUc  rdigion  in  England  was  primarily  owing  to 
him,  is  unquestionable ;  the  ancient  regtdar  clergy 
had  vanished,  and  before  the  twenty-first  year  of 
Elizabeth^  no  missionary  Jesuit  was  seen  in  £ng^ 
land*.. 

*  A  good  life  of  cardinal  Allen  would  be  im  in^r^( 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  England  during  the  teign  of  queen 
Elizabeth ;  but  the  loss  bodi  of  the  manuscript  and  primed 
docmnents,  wluch  existed  nowhere  but  in  the  establshmentft 
of  ^e.  English  qathqlic^  oa  the  continent,  and  wtiich  pcacidied 
in  the  Frenqh  reYolutio^,  would  probably  render  itie  execution 
of  such  a  work  yexy  difficult.     Still,  we  are  in  possession  of 
some  Yaluable  biographical  accounts  of  the  cardinal.    His 
Life,  by  the  rev.  Thomas  Fitzh'eibert,  and  that  in  the  Pin- 
^tbeca  of  Nidus  Eiythripus,  otherwise  Rossi,  ihortiy  mention' 
the  pfinc^cirpMrnstaooeft^ms  life :  botb^thc^  works  ars 
ireiy  ri^e^but  bojJ^irare  in  die  library  of  the  British  Aiuseuixu 
Doidd's  account  of  the  cardinid, — (Church  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  44,) 
— is  written  with  mtethod,  persjpicuity,  and  candour.    A  more 
eopiote    and  interesting  bi^tory  of  him  u  inserted  in  i^e 
Biogti^hiaBritanidiift;  au'labridgnieiitof  M  basfotelyjiMideits 
appeinai^ce  'm,ibm  Qiogniphical  Dietionary  of  Mr.  Chalmers, 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  1^,  in 'the  <^  Istoria  della  Com- 
**  pagiiia  .de  Giesu,  Flnghilterra,  parte  de  rEuropa^descritta  del 
**  P.  DanieBo  Bartoli,  della  Medesima  Compagnia,  fol.  Roma, 
*'  1^51''-^-*  Heittici    Mori  Historia  Phmnde  Angiieanae 
«  Sooietiltis  Jesu,"— and  fether  Jurenyi's  «  Historifle  Societads: 
"  Jesu,  pars  quinta,  tomus  pojsterior^  fol  Boms,   1^0,"— 
contain  m^i^r  inter^ting  particulars  of  the  cardinal.    He  is 
also  mentioned  with  respect  by  Fuller  in  his  Church  His- 
tory:  and  a  short  notice  of  his  life  isgiven  by  Anthony  Wood, 
in  his  Athenae  Oxonienses. 
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CHAP.  xxvn. 

THE  ENGLISH  JESUITS* — FATHER  PERSONS. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  the  society  of  Jesna 
was  founded  by  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  in  Biscay,- 
a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  in  that  proyincej 
Having  unreservedly  dedicated  himself  to  God,  and 
spent  many  years  in  prayer  ttnd  penanc^;  he  con- 
ceived the  noble  project  of  establishing  a  religion? 
order,  or  a  perpetual  succession  of  men,  devoted  to 
religion,  who  should  be  constantly  and  actively 
engs^d  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  their  neighbour ;  some,  in  the 
education  of  youth  in  piety  and  learning;  some,  in 
the  general  instruction  of  the  faithful ;  some,  in  de- 
feadvig  the  catholic  faith  against  error ;  and  some^ 
in  propagating  the  faith  of  Christ  among  infidel 
nations. 

In  1540,  this  institution,  under  the  name  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  was  solemnly  approved  by  a  bull 
of  pope  Paul  th^  third  :  more  than  forty  other  bulls 
confirmed  it,  and  extended  the  privileges  of  the* 
order :  and  it  was  most  honourably  mentioned  by 
the  council  of  Trent  In  1537,  when  St.  Ignatius 
presented  himself  and  his  companicms  to  the  pope^ 
their  number  did  not  exceed  ten ;  at  the  expiratioti 
ofthe  first  century  of  the  order,  it  reached  io,obO; 
ahd  in  1710,  when  father  Juveni^i  published  his 
History  ofthe  Society,  it  contained  37  provinciates, 
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tmd  one  vice-proyinciate;  24  professed  houses^ 
612  colleges,  59  houses  of  probation;  340  resi- 
dences; 150  other  different  communities;  200 
missions;  and  19,99^  members, — of  whom,  9,947 
Were  priests.  .  Their  history  *  is  connected  with,  that 

*  There  is  not  a  greater  desideratum  in  literature  than  a 
history  of  the  society  of  Jesus  for  general  readers :  but  to  do 
justice  to  it,  the  writer  should  possess  no  ordinafjr  powet. 
It  would  require  extensive  learning,  wide,  minute,  and  per-< 
severing  research,  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with,  true 
religion  and  true  philosophy,  and  unbiassed  by  partiality  or 
prejudice.  The  infancy  of  the  society  is  pleasingly  described, 
but  not  without  some  exuberance  of  admiration,'  in  the 
^*  imago  pi'imiseculi  Sodetatis  Jesus,  fol.  Antwerpias,  1640/' 
The  successive  Histories  of  the  order  by  father  Orlandinty  pub-* 
lishedat  Rome  in  1615,  and  at  Antwerp  in  i6ao|  hj.Sacehini, 
published  in  four  volumes  folio,  the  first  at  Antwerp,  in  1620 ; 
the  second  at  Rome,  in  1640 ;  the  third  at  Rome,  in  1652 ; 
dnd  the  fourth,  (partly  executed  by  father  Possin),  at  Rome, 
m  1661 ;  andtheHistOi^  of^^^«7tfveifp',publi8faedat  Rome, 
iA'i7iQ9  fonn  a  complete  collection:  but,  to  perfeot.it,  an 
English  reader  should  possess  the  Hist<Hries  of  More  and 
BartoUf  which  we  have  already  noticed.  Among  the  hostile 
histories  of  the  society,  the  ^^  HistoriaJesuiticaofLudovicui^ 
Lucius,  Basil,  1624,''  is  the  best  executed.  All  the  lioyelan 
writers,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  enter  into  detdils. tod 
minute  for  the  generydUy  ef  readers : .  an  abridgment,  in  which 
the- most  important  facts  should  be.  brought  forward,  and 
the  others  either  wholly  omitted,  or  very  slightly  passed 
over,  might  be  compressed  into  three  duarto  volumes  Of  a 
moderate  size,  and  would  piNssent  ode  6f  the  most  pleasing 
and  instructive  works  that,  have  issued  from  the  press. 
Juven9i,  and  (to  an  English  reader,)  More  and  Bartoli,  a^  by 
far  the  most  mteresting  parta  of  the  collection,  which  has  been 
n^entioned.  The  two  last  are  surprisingly  rare ;  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  mimue  search  made  by  the  writer^  could  not 
discover  a  single  copy  of  Mor^,  either  in  the  London  or  any 
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of  eVery  European  nation^  and  is  intimately  blended 
with  that  of  the  English  catholics.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  in  this  chapter  to  present  the  reader, 
I.  With  a  succinct  mention  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  members,  who  formed  the  society  of  Jesus : 
It.  A  summary  notice  of  the  constitutions  of  ihe 
society  :  III.  And  a  general  view  of  the  missionary 
labours  of  father  Robert  Persons,  the  founder  of 
the  English  mission  of  the  society,  and  of  many  of' 
its  establishments  on  the  continent.. 

foreign  market,  and  the  only  copy  in  any  library,  which  has 
come  to  his  knowledge,  is  in  that  of  Sion  college  ;  the  loan  of 
it  tb  him  he  takes  this  opportmiity  of  gratefully  acknowledging. 
The  style  both  of  More  and  Juven^i  is  singularly  perspicuouisi: 
and  elegant.  An  ultramontane  tone  of  a  few  passages  in  the 
Ifitter,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
occasioned  some  proceedings  and  publications  hostile  to.  the 
society.  (See  the  '^  Recueil  des  Pieces  touchant  FHistoire  de 
^'  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  publie  par  le  p^re  Juven^i,  1715,- 
*^  1716.)"— Several  curious,  facts  respecting  the  publication  of 
Juvenpi's  History,  and  some  interesting  circumstances  con- 
nected in  some  measure  with  it,  may  be  found  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  works  of  the  chancellor  D' Aguesseau.  They 
show  the  cohflict  between  the  cisalpine  and  transalpine  opinions 
on  papal  power,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  and- 
tkti  great  difficulty  by  which,  even  at  that  period,  the  foftnar 
pbtained.  the  ascendant.  Some  acquaintance  with  all  the 
works  mentioned  in  this  annotation,  has  convinced  the  writei^ 
that,  in  what  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  Jesuits  have  ^d 
in  their  praise,  there  is  much  truth,  and  that,  in  what  their  most 
Qiodi^rate  adversaries  have  laid  td^tbeir  charge,  there  is  mucb 
exaggeration, :  how  any  one,  who  professes  himself  a  ;friend  .to 
civil  .or  religious  liberty,  can  recommend  or  wish  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  temporal  power  in  their  concerns,  passes,  the 
writer's  comprehension. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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A  mcdmi  mention  of  the  different  Classy  of  the  M^nberi 

whofonned  the  Society  of  Jesus: 

.  -  _  '      .'  ' 

.  To  us^,  the  language  of  ,its/constitu^  the: 

itoeiety  of  JesuSj  taken  in  the  most  exteosiv e  sense 
of  these  wordsj  comprised  a//,  who  lived  under  obe- 
dience to  the  general :  in  a  less  extensive  sense,  it 
comprised  the  professed  members^  the  formed  co- 
adjutorSy  and  the  approved  scholars.  In  a  more 
proper  sense,  it  comprised  only  the  professed  mem- 
bers, and  the  formed  coadjutors:  in  its  most 
abstract  sense,  it  was  confined  to  the  professed 
inetnhers.  The  numbei^  of  each  of  these  classed 
Were  capable  of  "^  receiving  from  the  general,  thi 
spiritual  graces  of  which  the  lioly  see  made  him  the 
depositary. 

The  lowest  class  was  that  of  probationers,  or 
postulants  for  admittance  into  the  order,  and  re-  ■ 
ceived  for  trial.  For  these,  there  was  a  hoxise  of 
probation:,  they  remained  in  it  firona  twelve  to 
twenty  days.  Bjr  frequeutt*  examinations  of  th^m 
dttriiig  tiiis  time^  a  general  knowledge  ^f&eir  cir- 
cumi^tances/  their  dispositions,  and  thehr  kpfitdd^' 
iox  the  order,  vas  obtained ;  but  frequently  lie  pd5- 
tolaats  Kad  passed  throughr  alli  o^  ^e  greater  part 
of  the  schools  of  humanit}^,  in  bouses  of  the  jesuito  : 
where  this  happened,  their  dispositions  were  Ap 
well  known,  as  to  rendcir  unnecessary  any  furdicf 
probation. 

♦  CoDf.  part  5. 
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After  the  postulant  had  finally  signified  his  reso- 
lution  to  enter  into  the  society,  and  had  been  ap* 
proved^  the  first  gate  of  the  sacred  precinct  was 
opened  to  him^  and  he  became  a  novice :  but  the 
admission  inio  this  class  was  fax  from  being  indis- 
criminate :  legitimacy  and  decent  pareniage  were 
usually  required ;  probable  services  to  the  ^ociety^ 
high  birth,  uncommon  talents,  were  a  recommen- 
dation ;  and  a  turn  for  leaniing,  or  the  management 
<>f  business,  was  desired ;  but  habits  of  piely.,  regu- 
larity, and  obedieoce  were  indispensable  conditions^ 

Thus  admitted,  the  whole  time  of  the  novice  was 
dedicated  to  prayer,  meditation^  the  practice  of  pe- 
nance and  self  mortification,  and  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy.  The  novi- 
tiate generally  lasted  two  years.  At  the  end  of  i^' 
the  novice  usually  made  his  first  vows. 

The  vows  of  every  religious  order  oblige  the  per- 
sons who  make  them  to  ^obedience  or  perfect  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  their  superior,  in  all  things, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God,  or  the  rules 
vof  the  order :  to  pmerty,  or  an  absolute  inabilitjf; 
of  inlierking  or  accpiiring  prc^rty,  except  for  the 
benefit  of  the  order* ;  to  chastity^  or  the  renuncia- 
tion of  marriage ;  and  to  stability^  or  perpetual 
residence  in  the  houses  of  the  order,  unless  the 


*  ti^  all  catholic  countries  the  inheritimce  and  acqiii^^ 
prppi^p^  fay  professed  religioiis,  was  either  modified  or  aboo^ 
lately  prohibited  by  the  crril  lair  of  the  state.^  Where  it  was 
prohibited^  (which  was  the  case  in  England  before  the  leforma- 
don,)  the  religious  person,  m  resjpect  topropeity,  was  con- 
4dered  to  be  diamydead. 

Y  2 
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superior  dispense  witt  it.  A  vow  is  said  to  be 
simplCy  when  it  is  made  in  privacy  and  without  any 
solemnities ;  it  is  said  to  be  solemuj  when  it  is 
made  with  solemn  ceremonies.  In  the  society  of 
Jesus,  the  novices  pronounced  their  vows  aloud  in 
tjie  church,  during  mass,  at  the  feet  of  a  priest,  who 
held  the  sacrament  in  his  hands,  and  in  the  presence 
of  some  persons  of  the  house :  he  addressed  his 
vows  to  God. 

After  the  close  of  the  novitiate,  it  remained  for 
the  general  to  decide  to  which  of  the  three  other 
glasses  the  novice  should  belong :  while  the  novice 
remained  in  this  uncertain  situation,  he  w^s  called 
an  indeterminate  Jesuit., 

The  class  immediately  above  the  novice,  wa3  that 
of  the  approved  scholars.     From  these,  no  other 
than  the  first  vow  was  required. 
.  It  was  supposed,  that  the  novices  had  acquired 
a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, previously  to  their  entrance  Into  the  novi- 
tiate. At  the  end  of  it,  literature  was  resumed,  and 
the  approved  scholars  went  through  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy and  divinity  ;  the  former  generally  lasted 
two  years ;  the  latter  three.     Between  the  novices 
fOid  the  approved  scholars  there  was  a  small  differ- 
ence in  the  covering  of  the  head.  If  the  approved 
scholar  had  not  made  his  vows  during  his  novitiate, 
he  made  them  during  the  term  of  his  scholarship  : 
they  too  were^  simple  vows,  and  addressed  to  God. 
No  description  of  persons,  either  secular  or  regu- 
lar, moje  zealously  or  successfully  promoted  the 
studies  of  their  scholars,  tha^  the  Jesuits.    They 
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found  it  necessary  to  use  the  curb,  much  bftenef 
than  the  spur.  It  was  a  standing  rule  of  the  order,' 
that,  after  an  application  to  study  ifoir  two  hours, 
the  mind  of  the  student  should  be  unbent  by  some 
relaxation,  however  trifling.  When  father  Petaviuii 
wis  employed  in  his  Dogmata  Theologita^  a  work 
of  the  most  profound  and  extensive  erudition, — 
(which  has  extorted  praise  even  from  Mr.  Gibbon)^ 
' — ^the  great  relaxation  of  the  learned  father,  was,, 
at  the  end  of  every  second  hour,  to  twirl  his  chair 
for  five  minutes.  ^ 

Next  above  the  class  of  the  approved  scholars, 
was  the  class  of  the  coadjutors.  But  most  fre- 
quently a  second  novitiate,  which  lasted  for  the  term 
of  one  year,  intervened  between  the  class  of  scholars 
and  that  of  coadjutors.  During  that  year^ — (as 
also  during  their  first  novitiate), — ^the  whcde  time 
of  the  novice  was  dedicated  to  prayer  and  spiritual 
exercises ;  except,  that  to  keep  the  powers  of  the 
memory  in  activity,  they  learned  every  day  some 
lines  by  heart. 

The  coadjutors  were  divided  into  the  spiritual 
and  temporal :  the  latter  answered  to  the  lay  bro- 
thers of  other  religious  institutions.  To  the  spi-* 
ritual  coadjutors  belonged  the  great  frinctions  of 
the  order,  hearing  confessions,  preaching,  and 
instruction. 

.  The  highest  class  in  the  society  was  its  professed 
members.  They  took  the  same  vow  as  the  co- 
adjutors; and  promised,  in  addition,  "  a  special  obe- 
"  dience  to  the  pope,  in  what  related  to  missions.'* 
The  number  of  the  professed  members  was  small, 

Y3 
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as  the  constitutions  prescribed,  that  persons  only 
of  the  most  tried  and  af^roved  virtue^  should  .h^ 
admitted  into  this  class*  The  choice  of  the  genera} 
resided  exclusively  with  them.  vThe  constitutions 
of  the  society  excluded  all  its  members  from  tlie 
dignities  of  tihie  church ;  the  professed  memb^^ 
bound  diemselves  by  a  solemn  vow^  never  to  solicit, 
(and  to  inform  the  general  of  any  member  who 
should  solicit)  ecclesiastical  preferment  In  some 
instances,  however*. — (but  these  were  very  rare), — 
the  dignities  of  the  church  were  forced  ou  soU 
members  of  the  body  by  the  pope. 

From  Uie  time  of  taking  their  single  vows,  the 
{nembers  were  bound  to  the  order,  and  therefore 
could  not  leave  it  without  rihe  permission  of  the 
general ;  but,  until  their  solemn  profession,  the 
order  was  not  bound  to  them,  the  general  there'' 
fore  might  dismiss  them  against  their  will  from  the 
society.  * 

It  was  understood,  that,  till  the  Jesuit  took  hi^ 
solenm  vows,  though  he  had  interdiqted  to  himself 
the  right  of  disposing  of  :his  property^  he  did  not 
abdicate  his  rightof  succes^en,  acquisition^  or  legal 
ownership ;  still,  he  held  them  und^r  the  control 
of  his  sup^ors*.  With  the  exception  of  France, 
every  catholic  state  sanctioned  this  arrang^emeat : 
but  in  France,  the  members  of  the  society  were  de- 
prived of  their  civil  right  6f  inheriting,  abqniring, 
or  transmitting  property^  from  the  time  of  making 
thfiir  flimpk  vows. 

Hhegemndl  held  his  office  for  life^  and  his  power 
Was  absolute :  b^  h^  had  five  omHant^;  im^  for 


Mifaldiiig^  tlMt  c6iioen»t(tfi£iiglai]df  .c^ 
^Bp»in ;  0116^  I6«^tb6sei  of  F^rapba;  a^  one,  for 
4k6deof  Portagljw  Through  ihe  assiatuite  the  supe- 
4iora  loyd  i]i£»i^«  wiia%  ad^iiessedrliie  general ; 
IsM^'  iiil  e&traofdhiary  oii^iamttaBceB,  igmwdiate 
itttereoarse  might  be  haid  ^by  them  to  the  general 

lumfidtfi 

-.  - 1 ,  .. 

XXVIL  2. 

'<  .  • ' 

Com^^ti^toiM  of  th^  Society  of  Je^tM. 

'^  Th£  perfect  form  of  the  govermaent  of .  the 
'V  soaie^  of  Jeans/'  isagra  Mr.  Alhan  Butler»  in  his 
Life,  of  £t  Ignatin%  ^' the  misdom,  the  u^ 
f'/2eal^  «Kd  ithe  icfmimunate  knoidedge  of  men^ 
,^^  which  apfkOBJoed  throughout  the  ^(Histitntiona  of 
i^  thesockly^.wiU  bf^.af^  and  manifest 

f:*  monmnent  of  th^  aitoirabk.  penetration,,  judg^ 
'<  meat;  and;pi€^  of  %  Ignaidua.  He^.wrote  his 
5^  fionstttations  in  %i^uaishi;  biit  Ahey  .were  trmiih 
•rioted  ihtqr  latto!  l^!r'Ms>jiecretar3r,  :felher  Jphn 
5^  Pdancus.^  In  firiano^-them,:  St  Ignatius,  con- 
4ain|datedf  tibat  the  mwibers  of  the  order  should, 
Altiuraame^time,  asdiotify  t}iemsd^  beactively 

irt^j^qyedimsandtifymgt^  /VFor 

Kthia  pmpoae^"  says  fellier  Bouhouri^.his  1^ 
Uogriipher^.  ^^:  heiset  before  his  eyes,  Ae  two  dif^- 
^'  ferent  forms  of  active  and  contemplative  lifei:  the 
If  fimper  of  whic^  after  the  model,  of  Martha,  is 
f^ra^kd&f  emjAbyed  inih^  service  of  our  neighbour; 

Y  4 
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^^  absorbedinthereposeofconteniplatioa.  He  easily 
*^  difiGemed,  that  l3ie  funetions  of  these  two  istetes, 
*^  takesi  separately,  and  in  their  whole,  extent,  did 
*^  not  agree;  with  his  design :  and  that  he  ought  to 
'^choose  from  bothy  that  which  was  best,  and  to 
*5  mingle  them  so  equally,  that,  they  should  help, 
/*^  and  not  obstruct,  one  another ;.  for,  in .  the  coBr 
"  elusion,  however  little  may  be  the  resembljuicie 
"  between  Martha  and  Mary,  they  still  are  sisters, 
"  not  enemies.  He  took,  therefore,  from  contem- 
^^  plative  life,  mental  prayer,  the  examinations  of 
^'  conscience,  the  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures,  the 
^^' frequentation  of  the  sacraments,  spiritual  retire- 
**^  ment,  the  exelrcises  of  the  presence  of  God,  and 
"other  similar  practices  of  devotion.  He  took, 
"  from  active  life,  all  that  might  contribute  to  save 
"  and  briiig  to  perfection  the  souls  of  our  neighbour; 
"'.preaching,  catechising,  missions,  as  well  amongst 
^f :  the  faithfiil  as  amongst  infidels ;  visiting  hospitals, 
^^the  direction  of  consciences,  and  the  instruction 
*^of  youth.  But  this. last,  he  more  particularly 
**  regarded:  for,  in  the  general  corruption  Which 
<f  then  reigned^  he  thought  he  could,  reform  the 
%<World  by  no  better  means,  than  infusing  the  love 
*5  of  virtue  into  children  before  they  had  contracted 
^^'  evil  habits.  He  hoped  that  those  young  plants^ 
**:growing  up  with  christian  impressions,  woi^ld 
^^/make  innocence  flourish  in  all  states  and  coh- 
"  ditions  in  civil  life." 

:  The  institute  of  the  society  of  Jesus  is  comprised 
in  four  works  .written  and  published  by  Sft*  Ignatius: 
i9ti  A  Form,  for.  the  )examdnation  of  those  who  seek 
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admittarice  into  the  Society;  2d.  Its  Constitutions ; 
3d.  The  RuliB's  to  be  observed  by  its  public  function* 
aries;  and4th«  Explanatory  Declarations.  To  these 
should  be  added>  the  bulls  of  popes,  qstablishing  and 
eonfinning  the  order ; — the  decrees  of  subsequent 
congregations,  and  the  reguiatums  of  subsequent 
generals;  (among  which,  tliose  of  Lainez  andr^ 
, Aquaviva  aare  particularly  respected  by  Ae  order) ; 
and  soiaoie  otiier.  documents  of  authority.  All  6^ 
them  weite  collected  and  published  by  the  Jesuits 
themselves  at  Antwerp,  in  nine  duodecimo  volumei^ 
in  1635.  Those,  which  were  written  by  St.Ignatiu»; 
were,  published  at  Rome  in  1558  and  1559;  a 
separate  and  beautiful  edition  c$f  the  Conistitutioni; 
was  published  at  Prs^e  in  1757,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

The  most:  interesting  of  the  smaller  tracts  is  the 
Ratio  atqtie  Institutio  studiorum  Societatis  Jesu;--T 
the  Ec^io  originalis  incastrata,  published  in  1586, 
in  8vQ.  in  coUegio  Societatis  Rom8e,;is  a  typogra- 
phical curiosity,  and  was  once  sought  by  book 
collectors  oh  the  continent  with  marvellous  avidity. 
For  many  years,  the  only  copy  of  it  which  was 
known  to  exist,  was  in  the  library  of  a  Dominican 
convent  at  Toulouse,  in  which  it  was  most  reli- 
giously preserved  under  lock  and  key  and  the  seal 
of  tiie  order :  three  other  copies  of  the  edition  have 
been  since  discovered. 

The  following  circimistance  gave  rise  to  it ;  a  view 
of  tiie  contentions  produced  by  discordant  opinions, 
even  on  questions  of  indifference,  induced  Aquaviva, 
then  the  general  of  the  society,  to  assemble  a  com- 
mittee of  the  order,  composed  of  a  Spanish,  a 
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Pbr(xlguei^9  a  Freiicfa,  an  Austrian^  a  Germafi  of 
the  north,  and. a  Romatt  jerait,— ^to  ddine  certain 
general  rides  forfixing  the  choice  of  opinions,  wht») 
th^y.  disftgreed^  The  conimittee  compiled  tiiis  cele^- 
bratpd  tract :—«](  contained  aa  adsiisston,  but  id 
very  guarded  termfi^tiliat  som^^ng  like  adiffeoHoce 
ftoixk  the  opinions  oiE  St  Th^nwi  of  Aq\iin  migkt 
OCcajs^nallybeaHoWed^  At  this,  the  Dominsciins, 
feeling  for  the  honour  of  their*  order,  df.wlndb 
St.  Thomas. was  a  splendid  oifnament,  and  a  HnAt 
instigated  by  the  Spanish  Jesfttits,  wbo  felt  for  th^ 
honour  of  t^eir  counlary^  wbicE  had  given  l^rth  <tb 
fit  Thomas,  took  atain^,  and  denounced  the  work  to 
ihe  inquisition.  '  Upon  this/th^ot^ies*  were  called 
in;  and  a  new  edition, > in  wi»<K{i  the  offensiv>e  pas- 
sives were  softened,  Wat  published  ill  1591 ;  but 
even  this  edition  is  rare  *. 

.  To  the  generaUly  of«  read^s,  fit&^r  •  Jiiveni^i's 
-Ratio  £sc€ndi  atque  ddc6ndii  1  vol.' Svo^  will  ap- 
pear a  mUch  more  interesting  and  nsefid  work: 
persons  engaged  in  ^e  stiidjr  of  polite  literatiire, 
or^employed  in  teaching  it^  wilt  derive  thegseaiteiit 
^eastu^e'  and  advantage  'from  the  permsal  ^f  this 
«8say ; — ^it  is  written  with-greattaste^leaming/aiid 
judgment 

*  See  Simon's  Biblioth^ue  Critique,  ou  Reeueil  de  diveneft 
pieces  critiques,  public  par  M.  de  Sainjore,  yol.  i.^  c«  iv.  p.  37. 
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XXVII.  3. 
Father  Persons, 

.    F  At  HSR?  Pevsons^  the  founder  of  the  English 

mhtsidn  of  Ihie  society  Vi^  nse  his  own 

w<urdA,  ^^bom  iatbepBrifiii  of  Stowey  in  Somerset- 

f^  flldbre^i  in  the  year  1546 ;  one  yeai^  before  king 

^y  He^ary  died ;  to  iwfaich  paliih,  there  came  soon 

aft^,.  ont  of  Devonshire,  to  beiricaff  tib^re^  John 

Hayward/'aTirtilioq§rgQ<>d  pvi^  h^tnt. 

^^  canon  regulai-'  before,  >dsid  this ma^liVed  ther^^ 

^^  thirty  years  together,  until  siftet  faidier  Peraons^ 

■^  \  de|>arti]re  out  of  England ;  who,  having  been  hfe 

^^  master  inllieLatin  tongu^  and  liki^  his  forward- 

''  nes&inleaming^dideveraft^rwardsbear  a  special 

'^  affection  towards  him.     His  parents  were  right 

^^  honestpeople,  ted  of  the  most  substantial  of  theit 

"  degreeamoiig&eirneighb6ur8,whib&eylived; 

^^  and  his  &iher  was  reconciled  to  the  diiurch,  by 

'^  Mr.  Bryant  the  martyr ;  and  his  mother,  a  grave 

■'  and  virtuous  matron,  living  divers  years,  and 

/*  dying  in  flight  out  of  her  country  for  her  co*- 

,*^  science* ." 

About  the  year  1523,  Persons  was  admitted  into 
Balk>l  college  in  Oxford;  in  1568,  he  was  received 
bax^helor  of  arts,  "and  soon  after,  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship ;  ina574,  he  was  appointed  bursar  for  fourteen 
years  {  but  soon  afterwards,  resigned  that  charge 

*  A  Manifestation  df  the  great  folly  and  bad  qpirit  of 
certayne  in  England  caHing  tfaemselTes  Secular  Priests/  4to. 
l6o«. 
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and  took  his  leave  of  Oxford.     He  travelled  to 
Rome ;  and,  in  June  1575,  was  admitted  into  the 
society  of  Jesus.     He  became  one  of  the  chief 
penitentiaries  in  Rome. — His  learning,  particularly 
in'  all  that  related  to  the  religious  or  civil  history 
of  his  country,  or  the  religious  or  civil  history  erf 
the  times,  his  mental  energy,  his  activity,  his  per- 
severance, and  his  dexterity  in  the  management 
both  of  the  greatest  and  smallest  concerns,  it  i& 
impossible  to  deny.     Bold  in  his  schemes^   and 
fertile  in  his  expedients ;    equally  powerfal  in  at- 
tack, aiad  skilful  in  defence,  no  difficulty  disheart- 
ened, no  danger  alarmed,  no  resistance  wearied 
him.     His  talents  were  often  compared  with  those 
of  cardiniBil  Allen;  but  these  extraordinary  men 
w;ere  rather  equal  than  alike,  the  gentle  wisdom  of 
the  cardinal  always  charmed  and  frequently  subdued 
his  adversaries;    the  impetuosity  and  address  of 
Persons  none  but   the' most  powerful  opponents 
could  withstand.  This  diflFerence  in  their  character 
is  alike  discoverable  in  their  writings.     The  com- 
positions of  the  former  are  admirable  for  their 
tender  simplicity  and  mild  unassuming  dignity: 
those  of  the  latter,  for  their  strength,  vehemence, 
and  adroitness. 

The  contentions  in  the  English  college  at  Rome 
have  been  noticed;  they  appear  to  have  originated 
from  a  partiality,  which  Mr.  Maurice  Clenock,  the 
president,  a  gentleman  of  Welch  extraction,  was 
supposed  to  show  to  the  Cambro-British  members 
of  the  community.  Founded  or  unfounded,  the 
notion  gave  great  offence,  and  the  malcontents  made 
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aa  application,  firot  to  the  cardinal  piotector,  and 
afterwards  to  the  pope,  praying  that  the  president 
might  be  removed,  and  the  college  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  fathers  of  the  society  of  Jesus.     The 
cardinal  declared  in  favour  of  the  president ;  the 
Jesuits  declined  the  office  ;  and,  to  support  the  pro- 
priety of  their  refusal^  cited  a  decree  of  their  second 
congregation,  which  directed  that,  "  as  the  conduct  • 
^'  of  such  establishments  would  necessarily  employ 
*^  the  whole  time  of  some  of  their  ablest  men, 
"whose  labours  the  society  could  not  afford  1x> 
"  spare,  they  should  avoid  the  charge  of  seminaries, 
"  whenever  it  was  in  their  power."    The  disturb- 
ances continuing,  thirty-three  of  the  party  quitted 
the  seminary,  offering,  at  the  same  time^  to  retuni 
to  it,  and  to  demean  themselves  according  to  rule, 
if  they  should  be  placed  under  the  government  of 
the  society.     This  was  represented  to  the  pope,  by! 
Godw^ll,  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  by  sir  Richard' 
Shelley,  the  grand  prior  of  the  English  knights  of 
Jerusalem.     His  holiness,  in  virtue  of  his  suprenie 
authority,  commanded  the  Jesuits  to  accept  the  pre- 
sidency :  they  obeyed ;  and  an  Italian  jesiiit  waa 
accordingly  appointed  to  the  office,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Allen,  and  of  several  other  distinguished 
catholics.    But,  in  1 5 84,  a  fresh  scene  of  cbntentionr 
arose  :  Claudius  Aquaviva,  then,  idie  gendral  of  the 
society,  was  so  disgusted  with  it,'  that  he  came  to 
the   resolution  of  resigning  the  college,  into  the 
hands  of  the  pope.     But  Dr.  Stapletoni  (the  most 
honourable  name,  after  Dr.  Allen's,,  among  the 
catholic  secular :  clergy  of  that  time,).  Dr..  Bartett, 
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Ae  president  of  the  college  at  Rheims,  iMber 
Derbyshire^  prior  of  the  English  Carthusians,  Jk^ 
Francis  Englefield,  and  other  English  exiles  of 
eminence,  remonstrated  against  this  measure,  aiid 
finally  extorted  from  the  general  a  reluctant  con^ 
sent,  that  the  college  should  remain  imder  the 
government  of  the  Jesuits*  A  letter,  which  Dir. 
Stapleton  addreBsed  on  this  subject  to  the  cardinal  * 
protector,  waa  subscribed  by  twenty-one  doctors 
and  priests  of  the  English  secular  clergy,  and  by 
eighty^  English  gentlemen,  then  exiled  abroad  for 
their  religion.  The  arduous  task  of  pacifying  the 
troubles  of  the  college  was  delegated  to  fethei"' 
Persons :  by  a  mixture  of  moderation  and  firmness, 
he  succeeded,  but  with  difficulty,  in  cdaapMiHg 
them.    '  :    ■    ■.  .n  i  : 

His  activity  and  talents  were  afterwal'ds  enq>}0y  ed 
in  founding  oth^  establishments  on  the*  X^^ntxnetit,' 
both  for  bringing  up  pidi&stsfbr  theEngHsk  mission^^ 
and  for  the  general  education  of  the'  ^isdjiolic  youdi 
of  England.  The  principal  o^  t&ese  wepe  the 
colleges  of  Madrid,  Valladolid,  and  Seville.  Those 
at  Miidrid  and  Seville  did  not  prosper ;  but  the 
coHege  of  Valladolid  was  compleited  kk  1589,  and 
limiished  byDr.  AUebjon  three  diffe^eiitt  occasions, 
wtdi-ptofessors  and  stodents  from  th(^ 'English  coi- 
hgei^:«(r  Booay  lind  Rheims:  'Itb^  thtee  coUegei^, 
wliiok  we  have  mentioned,  werie^Ui^er  the  dirci^tion 
of  jesmt  presidents,  and  furnished  the  society  witK 
iiovices,  who  were  a:fterwa:rds  admitted  into  it,  and 
sefrvfdin^theBiigrliigh  inission;  .  v  >. . 

Hie  wiit^,  in/  Im  researches  reisp^eting  A^ 


ooD^g^  ^  dfecoy^ed  p©  gr?uiid  for  siippoaihg 
^fit  t^te^es^its  t^^e  blajnedble,  in  t^e  traosactiojia 
rjO^pectii^g  the  Roman  college  whea  itwa$  tak^h. 
f]rom  the  secular  clergy  aiid  placed  in  lii^ir  hand^: 
but  the  good  policy  of  thia  measure,,  and  of  placing^ 
ies^itsi  at  tb^  head  of  the  secular  cc41eges  fit  Madrid, 
S^xillfB  and  VaUadolid,  a{q[)ears  to  him  y^y  doubtful. 
Tpr,  though  thete  *  be  jio:  just  reason  to  imputie  W 
the  Jesuits  unfair  dealings  with  the  scholMi,  th^ 
inevitable  tender^qy  of  such  an  arrangement  was  Ui 
draw  the  most  prool^isucig  youths  educated  in  th^m 
int^.  the  socie^^  and  to  leave  oidy  the  refuse  to 
the.jseeula^,  clergy.    A  similar  objection  might  be> 
ma4e  to  the  gi^iieral :  adnHssion  of  p^sons  intd  lj»<i 
soci^^  aft$r  they  hiMl  taken  orders,  asvii^^  tbipte 
cases,  theexpei^ie  of  the  cl^rgjonan's^dwatioii  feR 
on  the  secular  i:^tergy ,  the  fruit,  the  honour,  and  the 
seiyice  to  be  derived  from  his  acquirem^aits  s^<m^ 
to  tl^e  j^Riits.    Thie  Roman  8^  was  made  sensible 
of  the  ol^ections  to  these  late  professicms :  pc^e 
Urban  the  eighth,  in  1625,  issued  a  decrees  which 
provided  that  ike  cdumni  of  the  Englidi  colleger 
should  not  be  admitted  into  any  rdiigious  order, 
society,  or  congregatioii. ;  and  that  ji{  ihfiy  were  so 
admitted)  ^eir  vo^s  should  be  null ;  Jthis  prohibi- 
ticm  was  repei^d^  and  confirmed  M.  1660,  by  4 
briefof  Alexander  the  eighth*:    i 

*  Doddy  yol.  iii.  p.  377,  In  the  Appendix  we  shall  traipscribei 
from  the  British  Archa^ologia,  (vol.  xiii.  p.  351,)  abbe  Mann*9 
brief  chronotegieat  adcoimtef  dl  tlie^reKgi^u8  isstabliAinents 
made  by  die  BriliA  ai^d  IriA  totho&^m  ^  ^cmUnelfl 
I^arope^— See  Appendixt  )fote  iy<  > 
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In  1594,  father  Persons  founded  the  celebrated 
college  of  St.  Omers,  the  principal  establishment 
of  the  English  Jesuits  on  the  continent,  and  in  1605, 
a  house  at  Louvaine,  for  their  novices,  which,  in 
1611,  was  transferred  to  Watten,  a  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  St  Omers*  In  1616,  Mr.  George  Talbot, 
afterwards  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  founded  for  the 
Jesuits  a  college  at  Liege,  and  obtaiiied  for  it  a  oon- 
siderable  annual  pension  from  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
Grammar,  poetry,  iand  rhetoric  were  taught  in  the 
coll%e  at  St.  Omers;  philosophy,  and  divinity  at 
Liege.  In  1620,  the  Jesuits  established  thei^  pro- 
fessed house  at  Ghent;  it  was  particularly  destined 
for  the  infirm  and  aged,  and  for  such  as  were  other- 
wise disabled  from  active  duty  in  the  society. 
At  first,  the  Jesuits  sent  oh  the  English  mission 
were  governed  by  a' superior,  styled  a  prefect:  this 
office  was  held  successively  by  the  fathers  Persons, 
Weston,  Garnet,  Holtby,  and  Walpote.  In.  1 6 1 9. 
they  were  erected  into  a  vice-pfovinciate,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Belgic  society ;  in  1623,  they 
Were  raised  to  a  provinciate :  the  terms  in  which 
the  general  conferred  this  distinction  on  them,  Bie 
highly  honourable  to  them. 

In  1 606,  Aquaviva  formed  a  code  of  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  Jesuits  6n  the  English 
mission,  and  their  foreign  establishments. 

The  whole  body  of  the  English  Jesuits  was  to  be 
subject  to  a  prefect,  who  was  to  be  called,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  missions ;  he  weu^  to  be  appointed  by  the 
general  of  the  order.  The  rectors  of  the  foireign 
seminaries  were  to  communicate  with  him,  .aAd[ 
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produce  their  accounts  to  him.  The  foreign  semi- 
naries, says  Aquaviva,  and  the  whole  cause  of  the 
l^nglish  catholics,  depending' principally  on  the 
king  of  Spain,'  and  frequent  recourse  to  his  court 
being  on  this  account  necessary,  the  prefect  of  the 
missions  wasordinarily  to  reside  in  Spain,  but,  in  his 
absence,  some  person,  appointed  by  the  general  of 
the  order,  was  to  reside  there ;  some  Jesuit  also  was 
to  reside  in  Flanders. — He  was  to  attend  to  the 
general  concerns  of  the  catholic  body,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  concerns  of  the  foreign  seminaries ; 
l^t^  -except  on  pressing  occasions,  he  was  not  to 
intermeddle  with  the  concerns  of  individuals. 

Aquaviva  behaved,  on  several  occasions,  with 
great  generosity,  towiards  the  English  catholics. 
In  reply  to  a:  charge,  brought  against  fa&er  Per- 
s<His,  of  diverting,  to  the  use  of  the  society,  several 
su1ui»  of  money  designed  for  the  general  use  of  the 
English  catholics,' he  thus  expresses  himself :  ^'  If 
"  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  body  of  the  society ^  or 
"  anyni^  thereof,  had  to  their  use  received  out 
^'  of  England,  not  two  hundred  thousand  crowns," 
(one  of  the  suiqs,  which  he  was  charged  with  re- 
ceiving),  "but  two  hundred  pence,  to  be  bestowed 
"  in  benefit  of  the  said  society,  and  not  on  Eng- 
"  lishmen,  or  the  English  cause,  then  I  am  content 
"  that  aU  the  rest  objected  by  the  slanderers  should 
"  be  granted  for  true. — Mr.  Charles  Basset,  Mr. 
"  George  Gilbert,  and  others,  left  divers  good  sums 
"  of  money,  freely  given  to  the  said  society,  or  to  be 
^'  disposed  by  them  at  their  pleasure ;  and  namely, 
<^  the  latter  of  the  two  left,  by  testament  yet  extant, 
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'eight  hundred  crowns,  in  gift  to  the  house  of  pro- ^ 
^  bationof  Si.  Andrews  at  Rome :  whereof,  or  of  any 

*  other  suc^  gift,  the  general  that  now  is,  Claudius 
^  Aquaviva,  would  never  suffer  any  One  penny  to 
^  lie  admitted,  either  to  the  use  of  the  society  6i 
^  to  any  friend  of  theirs,  but  only  to  be  distributed 
^  to  Englishmen  in  necessity,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
^  English  cause,  as  it  was.     And  the  college  of 

*  RheimET  had  of  this  and  of  other  money  left  by 
^  the  same  gentleman,  when  he  died,  to  the  ait>i^ 

*  tremeht  of  the  said  jeisuits,  two  thousand  crownji 
^  in  gold,  and  the  body  of  the  Society  never  a 
'  penny,   as  to  this  day  appeareth  by  manifest 

*  records'^." 

The  establishments  thus  founded  and  organized 
by  fadier  Persons,  were  lasting  monuments  of  his 
zeal  for  religion,  the  persevering  energy  of  his 
mind,  his  talents,  an^  his  address.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  great  harmony  subsisted  between  him 
and  Dr.  Allen;  it  is  admitted  that  Persons  was 
highly  instrumental  in  procuring  for  his  friend  the 
cap  of  cardinal. 

*  Manifestation,  p.  lo  a. 
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CHAP.  XXVIIL 

THE  DIVISION  OF  EUROPE  AT  THIS  PERIOD  OP 
THE  PRESENT  HISTORY,  INTO  A  CATHOLIC  AND 
A  PROTESTANT  PARTY  :  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Ancient  apd  modem  hlstpry  differ  in  nothing 
so  miiph,  as  the  absence  of  religious  wars  and  con- 
trpyefs^es  f^qm  the  former,  aiid  the  large  space 
whic)i  they  occupy  in  the  l^^er.     During  the  suc- 
cessive periq4?  of  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Macedo- 
nian, fmd  Roman  empires,  the  grand  political  divi- 
aipq  of  the  world  T^aa,  i^to  the  states  within  the 
s^.9iy  of  thofiie  powerful  ^ippires,  ^nd  the  i^tates  be- 
yQOd  it     At  l^e  ei^  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
chfUtian  sera,  by  f^  the  gpreater  p^  of  Europe. 
WfW  Iiom$n ;  b^t,  ^ftejr  the  dcfith  of  Trajao,  Ae 
R.Qi99l^  i^eaisi^  to  b$  cpogu^or^ ;  and  soon  after- 
wards the  b^bpJ^is^i^  of  tl^6  north  and  nprth*ei^ti 
begun  tp  invade  th^ir  terri^ri^s  on  ey^ery  sid^^  s^id, 
to  ^p(A  w  their  ruins,  a  n^ultitude  of  principalities^ 
indfp^lident  on  ei^ch  oth^r,.  bi)t  united  by  the  prp- 
fnm^  of  a  cQpuiip^i.  redigipn,  by  a  cpmmpn  regard 
for  its  interests,  and  by  a  common  submission,  in 
religious  concerns,  to  the  pope,  as  their  coinmpn 
h^al.    %  dggrf^s,  Austria,  France,  Sp^in,  and 
Ei^aad)  became  the  Eluri^pean  powers-of  tl^e.fisst 
ordiei*.    The  imion  of  the  Imperial  and  Spanish 
crowns  on  the  liead  of  Charles  the  fifths  produced- 
confederaoies  a&fainst  l^im*    The  French  monarcl^ 
was  always  at  their  head ;  and  Europe  thus  beeame 
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divided  into  two  new  parties,  the  Austrian  and  the 
French. 

The  refonnation  arrived :  and  then,  according 

to  Scheller  *,  ^^  the  interests  of  the  European  states, 

'^  which,  till  that  time,  had  been  national,  ceased  to 

''  be  such ;  and  the  interests  of  religion  formed  a 

^'  bond  of  union,  among  subjects  of  di£ferent  go- 

^^  vemments,  who,  till  this  time,  had  been  unknown 

^^  to  each  other.     A  sentiment  more  powerful  in 

^^  the  heart  of  man  than  even  the  love   of  his 

^^  country,  rendered  him  capable  of  perceptions 

^'  and  feelings  which  reached  beyond  its  limits: 

^  the  French  calvinist  found  himself  more  in  con- 

'^  tact  with  a  calvinist  in  England,  Grermany,  Hbl^ 

''  land,  or  Geneva,  than  with  a  catholic  of  his  own 

^'  country."   This  effected  a  ne\f  political  division 

of  Europe :  France,   siding  with  the  separatists 

from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  introducing  to  the 

aid  of  their  common  cause  the  Ottoman  power, 

became  the  real  head  of  one  party ;  Austria  was  the 

head  of  the  other.  But  when,  upon  the  abdication 

of  Charles  the  fifth,  his  German  were  divided  from 

his  Spanish  states,  and  the  civil  wars  of  France 

weakened  her  connections  with  the  protestant 

*  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  trente  am, — cited  by  M.  de 
Bonald,  in  his  interesting  essay,  ^  De  l*Uut6  Rdigieose  en 
''  Europe ;"— ^inserted  in  the  AmbigUAf  Peltier,  No.  «nT«-«- 
This  journal  contains  several  otiher  essays  of  Bonatd,  on  sub- 
jects of  literature  and  history,  which  show  great  leanm^,  an 
excellent  taste,  and  profound  observation. — See  also  ^'  Les 
v^ijtables  Auteurs  de  la  R^vdlution  de  France  deiySQ,  JBvo. 
Neitfchatel,  1797. 
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powers  and  the  Porte,  Philip  the  second  of  Spain 
and  Elizabeth  of  England  became  the  conspicuous 
characters.  Philip,  with  the  aid  of  Bavaria,  was 
the  centre  of  the  catholic  system ;  Elizabeth,  with 
ihe  United  Provinces  at  her  disposition,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  prptestant.  During  this  period,  Ger- 
many, under  the  peaceable  influence  of  Rudolph, 
took  no  part  in  the  contest ;  but  all  the  temporal, 
and,  (which  was  of  much  greater  consequence),  all 
the  spiritual  power  of  Rome,  co-operated  with  the 
Spaniard,  and  placed  the  pope  in  the  van  of  the 
catholic  array.  >  Then,  if  Scheller's  remarks  be  just, 
the  protestants  in  every  country  subject  to  the 
Spanish^  sway,  would  be  partisans  of  Elizabeth, 
aad  every  catholic  in  the  territories  subject  to  her 
dominion  or  controul,  would, be  favourable  to  the 
designs  of  Philip  and  the  pope.  Pursuing  his  rea- 
soning, it  wotdd  follow,  that  this  would  be  parti- 
cularly the  case  of  the  clergy  of  each  division,  on 
account  df  their  nearer  interests  in  the  concerns  of 
religion;  and  still  more  the  case  of  the  catholic 
clergy,  on  account  of  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  Roman  see,  and  graduated  dependence 
upon  her. 

Now  if  we  examine  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
protestants  and  the  English  catholics  by  Scheller's 
observation,  we  shall  find  the  result  very  favour- 
able to  the  latter. — While  England  was  at  peace 
with .  France,  Elizabeth  supplied  the  protestant 
insurgents  wilh  men^  ammunition,  and  moneys  con- 
cluded an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  them, 
and  was  put  by  them  into  possession  of  Havre  de 
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Grace,  which  commanded  the  moifth  of  the  Seine, 
and  was,  on  that  account,  esteemed  and  denomi- 
nated the  key  of  France.  In  the  same  manner, 
While  England  was  at  peace  with  Spaiii,  Eliz^b'e^ 
fomented  the  revolt  of  the  protestant  Flemings, 
entered  into  a  similar  treaty  with  them,  sent  them 
similar  supplies,  encouraged  her  subjects  16  outrage 
Philip  in  the  European,  West  Indian,  and  Souffe 
American  seas  and  shores,  and  readily  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  states  of  HoUslnd,  that  her  ambassiador 
ishould  be  admitted  into  their  council*. 

On  the  other  hand, — notwithstanding  (he  illegi- 
timacy, or,  at  most,  the  dubious  legitimacy  of 
Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her  proscription  of  thfe 
catholic  religion  and  her  persecution  of  the  catholics, 
notwithstanding  the  plausible  pretension  of  flie 
Scottish  queen  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  hot- 
withstanding  the  sentence  of  deposition  fulminated 
by  the  pope  against  Elizabeth,  thie  practical  allegi- 
ahce  of  her  catholic  subjects  was  unshaken : — we 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention  the  ex- 
emplary loyalty  of  the  universal  body  to  their  queen 
in  the  hour  of  her  danger. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that,  while  the  catholics 
were  placed  under  these  trying  circumstances,  and 
were  so  unjustly  and  so  cruelly  treated,  it  wals 
natural  to  fear  their  disaffection,  and  that  state 

*The6^  ii^stahc^ls  of  Elizab^'l  int^fer^iiC!^.  ti^ith  idle 
rebeIliou9  sulq'^cts  of  Ffance  and  Spaio,  lire  caadidly  men- 
tioned by  Hiime;  and  eloquentiy  brought  forward  in  the 
Responsio  ad  edictum  Elizabethse,  noticed  in  a  future  part  of 
ithiswork.  *  .^  ...v   ^     .  ^  :.,      ..  : 
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policy  would,  therefore,  both  require  and  justify 
prec£^ution.  Still,  before  guilt  was  committed^  or  the 
m^dite^tion  of  it  discovered,  however  just  it  might 
b^  to,  hold  out  the  terrors  of  persecution  and  pu- 
flishment,  the  infliction  of  them  was  unjustifiable^ 
On  the  other  hand,  prudence  required  from  the 
cathcflics^  that  they  should  avoid  ev^ry  thing  thai^ 
could  provoke  suspicion,  and  embrace  every  lawful 
measures,  which  was  likely  to  conciliate  either  the 
sov^eign  or  the  people ;  that  they  should  limit  th^ir 
intercourse  with  the  see  of  Rome,  as  much  as  the 
principles  of  their  religion  allowed ;  that  they 
should  have  no  political  relations  with  Spain,  or  any 
other  foreign  power,  and  no  intercourse  with  the 
queen  of  Scots  i  that  they  should  abstain  from  all 
$tate  cppCerUiS,  ps^rticularly  those,  which  regarded 
the  royal  succession  ;  that  they  should  avail  them- 
i^ves  of  eveiy  opportunity  of  testifying  their  abso- 
\ixte  and  unqualified  allegiance  to  hfE^r  majesty ;  aa4 
that  ev|BQ  in  spiritual  matters  they  should  adopt,^  93 
far  a^  the  true  doctrines  of  t];ieir  reiigion  admitted, 
all  arrangements  that  would  please,  and  avoid  all 
that  would  be  offensive  to  government.  This,  good 
sense  and  duty  prescribed  to  the  flock  :  this,  their 
pastors,  and  this,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  su- 
preme pontiff"  of  their  church  should  have  preached 
to  them,  and  confirmed  by  words  and  example. 

To  this  conduct  also  the  government  of  Elizabeth 
should  have  invited  her  catholic  subjects.  They 
should  have  reflected  that,  while  catholics  peaceably 
obeyedtheprocesses  of  her  courts,  cheerfully  served 
in  her  fleets  and  armies,  and  did  no  act  inconsistent 
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XXIV.  4. 
The  Statutes  of  Recusaiicy. 

The  object  of  these  statutes,  was  to  compel  a 
regular  attendance,  at  the  service  of  the  church. 
For  this  purpose,  the  act  of  the  1st  Eliz.  c.  1, 
subjected  those,  who  absented  themselves  from 
-church,  to  a  forfeiture  of  one  shilling  to  the  poor, 
for  every  Lord's  day,  in  which  they  should  so  ab- 
sent themselves ;  and  of  twenty  pounds  to  the  king, 
if  they  continued  such  absence  for  a  month  toge- 
ther :  if  they  kept  in  their  houses  any  inmate  guil^ 
of  such  absence,  they  were  to  forfeit  ten  pounds  for 
every  such  month.  The  penalties  were  rigorously 
required :  every  fourth  Sunday  of  absence  was  held 
to  complete  the  month ;  and  thus,  thirteen  months 
were,  in  relatioii  to  these,  penalties,  supposed  to 
occur  in  every  year.  The  amount  of  the  money  thus 
raised  from  the  catholics  was  very  great.  It  was 
chiefly  levied  on  the  poorer  sort :  the  rich  purchas- 
ing from  Elizabeth  dispensations  from  attendance 
on  the  protestant  service.  Mr.  Andrews*  computes 
the  annual  amount  of  the  money  thus  received  by 
Elizabeth  for  dispensations,  at  20,000/. 

Those,  who  thus  absented  themselves  from  the 
protestant  church,  obtained  the  appellation  of  re- 
cusants* Till  the  statute  of  the  35di  Eliz;  C;  2, 
protestants  and  catholics  were  equally  considered, 

*  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  death  of  Henry  the 
eighth  to  the  accession  of  James  the  sixth,  of  Scothmd,  vol.  iL 
P-35 
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and  called  recusants,  and  equally  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  recusancy ;  this  was  the  first  penal 
statute  made  against  popish  recusants,  by  that 
name,  and  as  distinguished  from  other  recusants'*^. 
That  statute  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  between 
protestant  and  popish  recusants ;  the  former  were 
subject  to  such  statutes  of  recusancy  as  preceded 
that  of  the  35th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  some 
statutes  againist  recusancy,  which  were  made  sub- 
sequently to  that  time ;  but  they  were  relieved  firom 
them  air  by  the  act  of  toleration  in  the  first  year  of 
king  William's  reign.  From  the  35th  Eliz.  c.  2, 
arose  also  the  distinctionbetween papists, — persons 
professing  the  popish  religion,— popish-recusants, 
— and  popish-recusants-convict.-  Notwithstanding 
the  frequent  mention  in  the  statute  book,  of  papists,, 
and  pei^ons  professing  the  popish  religion,  neither 
the  statutes  themselves,  nor  the  cases  adjudged 
upon  them,  present  a  clear  notion  of  the  acts  or 
circumstances,  which;  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  con- 
stituted a  papist y  or  a  person  prof essing  the  popish 
religion.  When  a  person  of  that  description  ab- 
sented himself  from  church,  he  filled  the  legal  de- 
scription of  a  popish-recusant ;  when  he  was  con- 
victed, in  a  court  of  law,  of  absenting  himself  from 
church,  he  was  termed  in  the  law  ^^popish-recmant' 
comnct.  To  this  must  be  added  the  constructive 
recusancy,  which,  in  a  fiiture  page  of  this  work,  is 
mentioned' to  be  incurred  by  a  refusal  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy. 

*  See  the  articles  annexed  to  thecoinmiuion  for  recusants, 
Strype's  Ann.  iv.  p.  301. 

U3 
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XXIV.  5. 
Hie  new  Translations  of  the  Bible. 

In  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  meiitioii  had 
bfeen  made  of  the  English  translations  of  the  Bible 
ift  !he  reigns  of  Henry  the  eighth  and  Edward  the 
sixth ;  mention  will  now  be  made  of  the  traiKslattotifir 
of  it  dnring  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth :  th^eise 
are,  1.  The  Geneva  Bible;  2.  The  Bishops  Bible ; 
3.  The  Rheimish  Testament. 

1 .  It  is  remarkable,  thatj  notwithstanding  the* 
persecuting  spirit,  with  which  the  reign  of  queeu 
Mary  is  justly  chained,  Cranmer  s  Bible  was, 
throughout  her  reign,  permitted  to  remain  on  sale. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  to  avoid  the  rigours 
of  her  persecution,  several,  both  of  the  clergy  aiid 
the  laity,  left  their  native  country  and  settled  latt 
Geneva,  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  Some  employed 
themselves  in  making  an  English  version,  com- 
pletely new,  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  1 557,  they 
printed,  in  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  "  The  New« 
"  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  conferred 
"  diligently  with  the  Greke  and  best  apprdv^^ 
^  Itanslations.  With  the  arguments,  ais  well  befoi^ 
^*  ihe  chapters,  as  for  every  booke  and  epistle ;  also 
*"  diversities  and  readings,  and  mostpt'ofitable^an* 
**  notations  of  all  hard  places.  Whereunto  is  added 
^  a  copious  table.  Printed  by  Conrad  B«^i^ 
"  M.c.LVii,*"  It  is  printed  in  a  smUl  butbe«tuti^ 
fill  character,  and  is  the  first  NewTestedneiit  in  th«» 
English  languiage,  with  the  distinction  of  verses,  by 
numeral  figures. 
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They  proceeded  to  translate  the  Old  Testament. 
Queen  Mary  dying  in  1558^  most  of  the  exiles  re- 
tamed  to  England  ;  but  some,  at  least,  of  the  per* 
aaoa  employed  in  the  translation,  remained  at 
Geneva,  and  completed  the  work.  Fathe?  Simon 
exi^iciily  accuses  it  of  b^ing  only  an  English  Ver- 
sion of  a  French  translation  made  at  Geneva  some 
years  befionre.  It  was  published  in  1560^  in  quarto, 
and  is  generally  called  the  Geneva  Bible. 

2.  It  was  soon  popular  in  England ;  but  Cram- 
mer's version  becoming  scarce,  a  new  version  wa^ 
resolved  upon*  The  task  was  allotted  tp  many ;  the 
celdbrated  Matthew  Parker,  then  archbishop  of 
Ganterbury^  superintended  and  regulated  their  la^ 
hours.  Every  section,  when  completed,  was  ccmir 
municated  to  the  whole  body,  and  each  person  wap 
s£t  liberty  to  offer  his  remarks.  Few  works  of  fuch 
magnitude  and  importance  have  been  executed  in 
so  abort  a  space  of  time  :  it  was  completed  in  two 

years.  In  1568,  the  impression  was  finishe4,  ami 
the  work  exposed  to  sale :  it  is  printed  in  one 
volume  large  folio,  on  royal  paper,  in  a  beautiiul 
English  letter,  and  embellished  with  several  eur 
grayings  and  maps.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  pu)4ic 
lU^rary  at  Cambridge.  It  is  sometimes  caUied  Part- 
ker^  Bible,  but  is  generally  known  by  the  appal*- 
Istisn  of  the  Bishops  Bible. 

Still,  the  advocates  of  the  Genevan  opinions  fus* 
serted  the  superiority  <^the  Genevan  versioni  and 
called  the  BiAhops  Bible  a  corrupt  Bible.-^^Each 
version  waiJ  more  than  once  reprinted. 

3.  An  English  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 

u  4 
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printed  in  1582,  in  one  volume,  quarto,  by  the 
clergy  of  the  English  catholic  college,  first  esta* 
blished  at  Douay,  but  then  removed  to  Rheims. 
Their  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  pub- 
lished at  Douay,  (to  which  town  the  college  had 
then  returned),  in  two  volumes  quarto,  in  the  years 
1609  and  1610. 

The  Rheimish  version  of  the  New  Testament^ 
but  with  some  variation  both  in  the  text  and  notes^ 
was  reprinted  at  Douay  in  1 600.  It  was  reprinted 
at  Antwerp,  in  8vo.  in  1610.  In  this  edition,  the 
text  stands  by  itself;  the  notes  are  printed  together 
at  the  end.  The  version  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  often  reprinted.  In  1738,  it  was  beautiftdly 
printed  in  London,  in  one  volume  folio,  and  in  the 
title-page  is  called  the  fifth  edition. 

A  version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  annota- 
tions>  was  published  in  1719,  at  Paris,  by  Dr. 
Nary,  in  one  volume  8vo ;  another,  in  two  volumes, 
by  Dr.  Witham,  at  Douay,  in  1730. 

In  1 750,  an  edition  both  of  the  Old  and  New 

Testament,  with  much  alteration  in  the  text,  and 

much  more  in  the.  notes,  was  published,  from  the 

Rheimish  version,  by  the  late  Dr.  Challoner^  in 

five  volumes  8 vo.   In  various  forms,  this  has. been 

often  reprinted. — Above  twenty  re-impressions  of 

this  version  of  the  New  Testament  have  come  to 

the  knowledge  of  the  writer  *. 

*  These  repeated  editions  prove  the  exaggeration  in  the 
charge  brought. against  catholics,  of  denying  to  the  kity  the 
perusal  of  the  Bible  in  a  vulgar  tongue.  See  the  writer's 
Essay  on  the  subject,  at  the  end  of  his  History  of  Confessiona 
ofFaith. 
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XXIV.  6. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  nf^  the  Spiritual 
Supremacy  conferred  on  Queen  Elizabeth. 

On  the  sense  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  both 
catholics  and  protestants  have  differed  among 
themselves :  the  difference  is  of  great  importance; 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a,  short  notion  of  it  to 
our  readers.  When  the  reformation  took  place,  an 
alliance  had  long  subsisted  in  England,,  and^  every 
other  country  in  Europe,  between  the  church  imd 
the  state.^  In  consequence  of  it,  the  state  had  cop^^ 
ferred  upon  the  church  the  power  of  enforcing 
several  of  her  spiritual,  injunctions,  by  those  acts  of 
temporal  power,  which  the  civil  courts  of  the  king 
possess  for  enforcing  their  sentences.  This  was 
done,  either,  by  authorizing  the  ministers  of  the 
church  to.issue  process  from  the  civil  courts,  in.aid 
of  their  spiritual  injunctions ;  or  by  erecting  courts 
entirely  appropriated  to  the;  spiritual^  conperns  of 
the  church,  and.  investing  them  with^  the  temporal 
process  of  the  civil.courts. .  The  objects, .  on.  which 
such  courts  exercised  their  jurisdiction,,  gave  them 
the  appellation  of  spiritual  courts;  but  the  process, 
by  which  they  carried  it  into  execution,  was  tem-^ 
p(^.  To  this  extent,  therefore,,  they  were  tempo- 
ral, or  civil  courts  of  the.  king;  and  so  far  as 
respected  their  right  to  this  process,,  the. king  was 
the  supreme  head  of  their  jurisdiction. 
..  From  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  sometimes 
contended  that  the  pre-eminence,  spiritual .  ai]iitt^- 
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rity,  and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  mentioned  in  the 
acts  which  conferred  the  siipnnnacy  upon  Elizabeth, 
ought  to  be  understood  to  deuote,  only  that  pre- 
eminence; supremacy,  and  jurisdiction,  which  the 
clergy,  or  their  courts,  receive  from  the  state;  and 
ikht  ikt  elausefd  in  the  acts,  which  d«ny  the  siipre- 
mhtf  of  the  pcpey  were  intuided  only  to  deny  his 
right  to  thAt  temporal  pow^f,  which  the  state,  in 
C6nsequesiee  of  its  alliance  with  the  chnmh)  had 
Conferred  upon  him. 

Those,  who  contend  for  this  construction  of  the 
oath,  cite  what  is  termed  the  Admonition  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  which  we  hav^  triuifiaribed  in  a  pr e-^ 
ceding  page. 

In  unison  with  its  exposition  of  the  regal  sa« 
premacy,  the  37th  of  ihe  thirtf-nine  articles  is 
e3tpressed  in  the  following  terms  :*->^^  The  king'9 
'^  majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  the  realm  of 
^'  England,  and  o&er  his  dominions ;  unto  whom 
'^  the  chief  govemmeiit  ci  all  estates  in  this  realm^ 
whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  cases 
doth  appertain;  andisnot,  nor  ought  to  be,  sab« 
ject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction.  When  we  attri^ 
bute  to  the  king's  majedtyUie  chief  government,— 
by  which  titles,  we  understand  the  minds  of  some 
slanderous  folks  (0  be  oflSended,*«^we  give  nfft  to 
our  princes  like  ministering  either  of  God's  word 
or  of  tiie  9acramentd,**«the  which  thing  the  in-* 
junctions  also  latdy  set  forth  by  Elizabeth,  (mr 
queen,  do  most  plainly  testify,^ — ^but)  thajt  only 
^  prerogative  whkh  we  eee  to  have  been  given 
"^  always,  to  ail  godfypiinces  in  holy  ecriptureai^ 
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"  God  himself;  that  is,  that  they  should  govern  ali 
'^  estates  and  de^ees  committed  to  their  jeharge  by 
"  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  oi*  temporal  j 
"  and  restrain  with  die  civil  sword  the  stubborn  ^nd 
"  evil  doers. 

*^  The  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in 
^^  this  realm  of  England." 

The  same  description  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  crown  was  repeat- 
edly given  by  king  Jfeunes.  This  we  shall  mention 
in  a  future  {^ge. 

As  a  further  testimony  in  favour  of  this  construc- 
tion of  the  oath^  its  advocates  cite  pasi»ages  from  the 
works  of  itiany  personages  of  great  distinction  in 
the  protestant  church.  Nothing,  they  say>  can  be 
more  eKplicit  than  the  language  of  Dr.  Bramhall, 
archbislK^  of  Aimagh,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  first,  in  the  work  intituled,  "  Schism  guarded." 
^'  Neither  Henry  the  eighth,  nor  any  of  his  legis- 
^^  lators,"  says  this  eminent  prelate,  '^  did  ever  en- 
*^  deavour  to  deprive  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  die 
^^  power  of  the  ke^s^  or  any  part  thereof;  either 
^^  the  key  of  order ^  or  the  key  of  jurisdiction^ — I 
^^  mean  jurisdiction  purely  spiritual,  which  hath 
^^  place  only  in  the  inner  court  of  cooAcietice,  as 
^^  ov^  «uch  pensoiM  fts  Mbimt  willinglyi — nor  did 
^^  €Ver  chaUeoge,  or  assume  to  themselves  any  jwi«- 
^^  diction  ^irely  spiritual;  All^  which  they  deprived 
^'  the  pope  of;  all»  which  they  aitouitted  to  them- 
^'  selves,  was  the  ext^naal  regimen  of  the  church 
*^  by  co-aetive  power,  to  be  eaDercised  by  pei«oas 

ca|Hible  of  his  respective  bccmches  ^of  it.    Ajod 
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<*  fherefore,  when  we  meet  •with  these  words,  of 
*^  the  like,  (that  no  foreign  prelate  shall  exercise 
^^  any  manner  of  power,  jurisdiction,  Sgc.  eccle- 
"  siastical  within  this  realm),— it  is  not  to  be 
**  understood  of  internal,  or  purely  spiritual  power 
"  in  the  court  of  conscience,  or  the  power  of  the 
"  keys, — (we  see  the  contrary  practised  every  day), 
but  of  external  and  co-active  power  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal causes,  inforo  contentioso. — Our  kings  leave 
the  power  of  the  keys,  and  jurisdiction  purely 
"  spiritual,  to  those  to  whom  Christ  has  left  it — 
"  Our  ancestors  cast  out  external  ecclesiaiatical  co- 
"  active  jurisdiction ;  the  same  do  we.  They  did 
"  not  take  from  the  pope  the  power  of  the  keys;  or 
"jurisdiction  purely  spiritual, — ^neither  do  we." 
Citations  of  passages  to  the  like  effect  from  other 
protestant  writeris,  might,  it  is  said,  be  easily  mul- 
tipliedr 

In  ftirther  support  of  this  construction,  its  advo- 
cates notice  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  the  eighth  and  Edward  the  sixth,  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  clergy  during  the 
first  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  they 
say,  did  not  refrise  similar  oaths,  when  these  were 
pressed  upon  them. 

They  intimate,  that  objections  to  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  were  first 
made  by  the  priests,  who  came  to  England  from  the 
foreign'  seminaries.  In  those  schools,  they  say,  the 
uHramontane  doctrines  on  papal  power  were  tattght 
in^  their  utmost  extent.  In  confoijnity  with  these, 
IJie  members  of  those  communities  believed'^  the 
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|)ope  to  be  entitled,  at  lea3§t  indirectly,  to  temporal 
power  by  divine  right,  and  must  therefore  object 
to  every  oath  which  denied  the  right  of  the  pope  to 
the  exercise  of  temporal  power  in  the  administra- 
tion of  spiritual  concerns,  or  the  right  of  the  church 
to  enforce  the  sentences  of  the  church  by  temporal 
process. 

These,  the  writer  apprehends,  are  the  principal 
arguments  by  which  it  is  contended,  that  catholics 
might  conscientiously  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
prescribed  by  the  parliament  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
similar  oaths  prescribed  by  subsequent  parliaments. 
His  own  impression  on  the  subject  is  as  follows :  ^ 

Were  it  quite  clear,  that  the  interpretation  con- 
tended for  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  oath, 
and  quite  clear  also,  that  the  oath  was  and  is  thus 
universally  interpreted  by  the  nation, — then,  the 
author  conceives,  that  there  might  be  strong  ground 
to  contend,  that  it.  was  consistent  with  catholic 
principles  to  take  either  the  oath,  of  supremacy 
which  was  prescribed  by  Elizabeth,,  or  that,  which 
is  used  at  present 

He  also  thinks  it  highly  probable,  that,  if  a  le- 
gislative interpretation  could  now  be  obtained,  the 
interpretation  suggested  would  be  adopted  *. — But, 

*  See  lord  Grenville's  exposition  of  the  Jiature.  of  the  spiri- 
tual sjaprjemacy  of  the.  kings  of  England,  in  his  speech,,  on 
moving  the  petition  of  the  Irish  roman-catholics,  in  1810:  an 
extract  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work, 
l^e  preamble  also  to  the  act  passed  in  1793,  for  the  relief  of 
the  Scottish  catholics,,  is,  iiiqportaiit.  It  will  be  inserted,  at 
len^,  in  the  same  volume..  It  states  explicitly,  that,  ^'  the 
^  rigour  of  the  act  which  prescribed  the  oat    of  supremacy  to 
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that  the  oaths  of  supremacy  were  thus  understood 
by  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  when  they  were  first 
promulgated, — ^this,  the  writer  considers,  at  best, 
extremely  doubtfiil.  He  cannot  reconcile  such  con- 
struction of  them^  eiAer  with  that,  which  Ae 
tnonarchs  and  their  parliaments  themselves  repeat- 
edly put  on  them,  by  their  conduct,  or  with  the 
powers  which  the  legislature  has  very  frequently 
attributed  to  them*  Hume**,  says  expressly^ 
that  Elizabeth  always  pretended  that,  in  ^*  quality 
^*  of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  she  was 
**  fiilly  empowered  by  her  prerogative  to  decide 
all  questions  which  might  arise  with  regalrd 
to  doctrine,  disciplme,  or  worship;  and  would 
^'  never  allow  her  parliaments  so  much  as  to  take 
^  these  points  into  consideration."  This  appears 
to  the  writer  to  afford  a  conclusive  argument  for 
supposing,  that,  when  the  acts  conferring  the  supre^ 
macy  on  the  crown  were  passed,  they  were  not 
generally  understood  in  the  sense  contended  for  by 
those,  who  deem  it  lawful  for  catholics  to  take  them. 

*<  the  Scottish  cathdics,  was  chiefly  judged  expedient  in  order 
^*  to  preserve  the  govemmeBl  against  the  attempts  or  efibrts  of 
*'  those  persons,  who  dien  did,  at  were  supposed  to  acfaiow- 
^<  ledge  the  te|i^QcaJi  auperiority  or  power  of  the  p<q^  or  ft^ 
**  of  Rome,  over  that  part  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain  called 
"^  Scotland/^ — ^In  the  debate  on  the  catholic  question,  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  an  account  of  whidi  will  also  be 
mserted  in  the  name  volume  of  this  work,  sevend  important 
observations  were  made,  bodi  on  the  general  questi^  of  the 
king's  spiritual  supremacy,  and  on  the  construction  of  die 
several  o^&b^  in  which  it  is  asserted.  They  have  confirmed  tiie 
author  in  thc^  opinion,  which  he  has  intimated  in  this  chapter. 
*  Chap.  xL 
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"  Whether  you  Idokj"  mfshthet  Persona,  '**  to 
the  manners,  of  tb  the  learning  of  their  iaomates, 
^'  yon  will  find  that  nothing  can  be  devised' more 
per£eet  or  more  worthy  of  aclmstiafli;  never,  inmy 
opinion,  did  England,  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  behoM  any  thing  more  excelleiit 
^^  None  are  received  into  them  without  a  consider-' 
"  ahie  degree  of  previous  probation;  none,  whether 
"  they  are  come  to  us  from  henesy  or  catholicity; 
'^  areadmittedwithoujlia^^evious general c<nifession 
of  ^ir  sins,  andmaking  a  firm  resolution  to  avoid 
evil  and  do  good,  during  the  whole  remainder  df 
^^  liieir  livesw  The  dress  is  decent,  the  food  mode-^ 
^^  rate;  alid  the  dre^iand  food  ofall  areralike:  all 
^^  live  in  seclusion  frcsn  the  world  and  its  jconoems^: 
^^  the  ininate  of  the  seminary  neyerpaases  its  walls; 
<<  enxpt  to  attend  thig  public  lectures  or  sermons; 
<^  or'fibr:ih&imiocent,rcN^eatibn  t)f  a  walk  in  the 
^^  fields:  but  oonr  quit  the  aemiinarjs  without  a 
^^  compamen^  or  leaving  Us  nai»^  widitfae  porten 
^'  Ofiliie  twenfy'-fdar  hours,  sev^ay  or  at  the  utmost 
<<  eight,  wm  given  to  sleep ;;  tbree^  to' meals  and 
^^  n^atioaft;  and  thirteen,  to  nk^itation,  |?ray:e^, 
^'  asd-  stody.  The.  dky  begina  and  efid^  with 
"  prayer  r  andi  all  hear  mass  ev^ery  day :  th^  fire* 
*^  queixdy  confess  their  sins  to  the  priest,  and 
generally^  on  every  eighth  diiy,  receive  th^  holy 


« 


"  communion." 


Such  was  the  internal  economy  of  these  semi- 
naries in  the  time  of  PersoAS ; /such  it  continued 
till  the.extinetson  of  them;  at  the  French  revolution, 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  LEGAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
PROTESTANT  RELIGION  ON  THOSE  WHO  AD- 
HERED  to   THE    CATHOLIC    CHURCH. 

Thus,  "the  revolution  which  has  been  men- 
"  tioned  in  church  afiairs/'  to  use  the  languf^e  of 
the  writers  of  the  Parliamentary  History*,  "  took 
^^  place  in  a  very  surprising  manner ;  and  popes, 
"  with  cardinals,  were  banished  this  realm.  On  the 
"  rising  of  the  parliament,  the  new  liturgy  in  the 
*'  vulgar  tongue,  which  by  their  authority  had  been 
"  established,  was  introduced  into  all  churches  and 
^f  ehapels  of  the  kingdom :  images  were  onqe  more 
"  taken  down  and  removed  out  of  them,  with  as 
"  litde  disturbance  as  possible ;  and  some  of  the 
"  dergy  themselves  underwent  the  same  fate ;  for 
"  the  oath  of  supremacy  being  tendered  to  them, 
"  such  as  refused  were  deprived  of  their  bishoprics, 
"  livings,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  preferments : 
"  but  the  numbers  of  the  conscientious  clergy 
"  were  but  small,  in  comparison  of  the  whole  body. 
"  In  England,  there  were  then  computed  nine 
"  thousand  four  hundred  ecclesiastical  prefer* 
"  ments ;  of  those,  there  went  off  no  more  than 
"  eighly  parish  priests,  fifty  prebendaries,  fifteen 
"  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  as  many 
"  deans,  six  abbots  and  abbesses,  and  fourteen 

*  Vol.  ill.  p.  436. 
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^*  bishops ;  which  la$t  number,  except  the  bishop 
"  of  Landaff,  were  all  that  then  were,  living.  In 
*^  this,  the  heads  of  the  clergy  showed  much  more 
^'  conscience  than  the  tail  of  them.  Other  bishops, 
^'  &c.  were  elected  and  substituted  in  the  places 
"  of  the  deprived;  .and  these  alterations  in  religion 
^'  were .  done  with  so  little  noise  and  bui^tle  in 
^^  England,  as  was^  says  Camden,  to  the  astonish^ 
^  mpnt  of  the  whole  christian  worlds" 

To  the  list  of  ecclesiastics  who  are  said,  in  the 
foregoing  extract,  to  have  been  deprived  of  their 
livings,  in  Consequence  of  their  non-conformity,  the 
names  of  aboiit  fifty  deprived  prebendaries,  and 
tiiiirty-seven  fellows  of  colkges^  mentioned  by 
Dodd*,  may  be  added.  But  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  number  of  non-qgn- 
formists  was  considerably  greater  than  that  men-' 
tioned  in  the  extract  which  we  have  inserted  from 
die  Parliamentary  History.  Seventeen  fellows 
only  of  New  College  are  noticed  in  the  lisfy  oiihe 
non-conformists  which  have  reached  us :  but  Wood 
informs  us,  that  their  whole  number  amounted 

*  Church  Itiflt.  voL  ii.  p.  S^9-  So  lately  b$  1563,  thd 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  complained,  that  many  o^ 
the  schools  and  benefices  <'  were  seised,  the  edupatipn  of  youth 
^'  disappointed^  and  the  succours  for  knowledge  cut  off.  For 
*' I  dare  aver,"  said  he,  **  that  the  scfapola  in  England  aiefig»€r 
<<  than  formerly  by  one  hundred;  and  those,  which  repiain,  are 
<<  many  of  them  but  slenderly  stodted;  andthisis  on^reaion, 
"  the  number  of  learned  men  is  so  romarkably  diminished. 
^*  The  tmiversiticai  are  decayed^  and  great  marlcet  towns 
«*  vfUbofok  either  sdMol  or  preacher**'  (kB*  Bcc.  Hist.  yd.  ii. 
p.  48a 
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to  twenty-three ;  and  lie  says,  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  at  large,  that  ^^  after  the  catholics  had  left 
"  it,  upon  the  alteration  of  religion,  it  wasso  empty, 
^^  that  there  was  very  seldom  a  sermon  preached  in 
"  it  in  the  university  church; — the  university,"  he 
adds,  "  seemed  to  be  destroyed*-" 
'  At  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  there  were 
in  England,  including  the  Isle  of  Man,  twenty- 
seven  episcopal  sees ;  ten  of  these  were  vacant;  all 
the  prelates,  who  filled  the  remaining  sees,  except 
Kitchen,  of  Lanilaff,  whom  Camden  calls  **  the 
^^  calamity  of  his  see,"  on  account  of  his  dismem- 
berme]9it  of  its  possessions,  reftised  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, and  were  displaced  and  imprisoned :  but 
L  imprisonment  was  gently  managed,  and  Ae 
greater  part  of  them  were  left  prisoners  at  la^. 
-  Some  were  permitted  to  cross  tiie  seas,  and  died 
abroad.  'In  consequence  of  some  real  or  alleged 
imprudence,  Watson  of  Lincoln  was  placed  in  strict 
confineMenf  ati  Wisbeach  cdjsrtle ;  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  prelate,  against  whom  government 
proceeded  with  severity. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the 
number  of  ecclesiastics  w%s  computed  tit  nine 
thousand  four  hundred.  Most  of  the  regulars  who 
disobeyed  the  new  regulatipns,  fled  to  the.  convents 
of  their  several  coders  on  the  Gontinentj^^-^^faeu^na- 
tund  a^hims :  two  rdigious  estetbKshmeiits  ^y 
preservied  the  contintuty  oF' their  respective '<i(SSi- 

*  See  a  short  chronological  account  of  the  ie^I^^us  etiab- 
luhmente  hy  English  caUiiodics  on  the  continent,  hy  di^  abbe 
Mann,  Arch^ologia,  toI.  xiii.  p.  1151— And  see  Apjpe^dix, 
Note  IV. 
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munities :  ^e  CarthtisiiBm  monks,  founded  by  king 
Kemy  the  fifth,  in  1416,  retired  successively  to 
Bragei»,  Louvaine,  and  Mechlin,  and  Anally  to 
Nieiipoft  in  Flanders,  where  they  continued  till 
their  siippresi^ion  in  1793*  The  Bridgettine  nuns, 
founded  at  Sion,  in  Middlesex,  settled,  after  some 
wanderings^  in  Lisbon :  a  few  ancient  nuns,  nowre-^ 
siding  in  community  at  Somers-town,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  still  keep  up  the  establishment 
of  the  monastery,  once  venerable,  at  Sion. 

The  fate  of  the  s^ular  clergy  varied.  We  have 
se^i,  &at  the  fttf  greater  number  of  them  con- 
formed to  theftew  religion  :<  those,  who  remained, 
were  (^ed  "  the  old  priests,"  and  "  queen  Mary's 
"  priests."  Many  of  these  retired  to  the  continent^ 
pattteulariy  to  the  Low  Countries.  All  were  received 
hospitably,  s^eral  wet*e  admitted  into  public  or 
officiadl<  situations,  and  some  obtained  considerable 
preferment.  The  greater  number,  however,  re- 
mained in  England.  Of  these,  some  obtained  sine-^ 
cures,  in  which  conformity  was  generally  dispensed 
with  i  others  reihained  in  privacy,  unknown,  or  at 
least  unheeded. 

But  several,  supported  by  th^  courageous  muni- 
ficence of  catholic  individuals  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  faithi 
actively  discharged  the  duties  of  their  character, 
for  the  benefit  of  liieir  afflicted.  countr]rmen.  Of 
these,  some  were  to  be  found  in  London  and  other 
greattowns,  sheltered,  by  the  largeness  of  the  popu- 
lation, from  particular  notice:  but  the  greater 
number  resided  with  theirpatrons,  and  administered 
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to  them,  their  tenants,  9^nd  their  neighbours,'  the 
rites  of  "religion  and  the  benefits  of  instruction,  in 
the  midst  of  hardship  and  danger.  In  a  manuscript, 
with  the  perusal  of  which  the  writer  has  been 
favoured,  the  number  of  these  valuable  men  is  com- 
pyted  at  oi^  thousand.  To  them  and  their  ex- 
cellekit  protectors,  the  preservation  of  the  catholic 
religion  in  this  country^  against  the  first  shock  of 
the  reformation,  was  altogether  owing. 

Not  long  after  the  passing  of  the  act  which  has 
be^n  mentioned,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
some  other  catholic  princes^  addressed  the  qUeen  in 
behalf  of  the  catholics,  and  particularly  s^uggested 
to  her  the  reasonableness  of  allowing,  to  that  portion 
of  her  subjects,  one  church  in  every  town.  The 
que^n  refused  the  request;  but  professed  general 
kindness  towards  "  those  on  whose  behalf  she  was 
"  solicited:"  she  intimated  an  intention  of  ^^endea- 
"  Youring  to  cure  their  refiractory  spirit,"  as  she 
termed  it,  "  by  connivance,"  and  observed,  that 
'^  England  had  not  embraced  any  strange  or  new- 
^'  fangled  faith,  but  had  established  the  very  same. 
"  which  Christ  had  commanded,  the  primitive 
V  ca&olic  church  received^  and  the  oldest  of  the 
*^  fathers  jointly  approved*. 

In  the  fifth  yeat^  of  her  reign^  a  law  was  passed, 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  persons  maintaining 
the  pope's  authority  within  this  realp,  should  incur 
the^^  penalties  of  praen^unire ;"  ;that  all  \^  ecel^ias- 
^^  tical  persons,  graduates  and  fellow^  of  the  uni- 
^^  versity,  and  all  officers  belonging  to  coui^ts  of 

*  BartoKj  latoria,  lib.  i.  c.  9* 
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The  missionary  priests  lived  in  a  constant  state 
of  concealment  and  terror:  there  g^ierally  was  in 
the  catholic  houses,  where  they  resided,  a  place  to 
which,  in  case  of  an  hostile  search  for  him,  the  priest 
might  retire :  great  precautions  were  used  in  the 
admission  of  persons^^to  assist  at  the  divine  service ; 
and  generally  some  confidential  servant  was  upon 
the  watch  to  observe  who  approached  the  house. 
Sometimes  the  priests  hid  themselves  in  obscure 
caves  or  excavations  in  fields  or  woods :  a  tangled 
dell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stonor  Park,  near 
Henley  on  Thames,  is  yet  shown,  in  which  Cam- 
pian  wrote  his  ^^  Decem  Rationes;"  and  to  which 
books  and  food  were  carried  by  stealth. 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  restraints  and  pre-^ 
cautions,  missionary  duty  was  actively  discharged : 
time  even  was  found  for  writings  and  means  devised 
for  circulating  books  of  devotion  and  controversy. 
"  Dr.  Whittaker,"  says  Dodd*, .  "  and  other  learn- 
"  ed  men  of  our  universities,  thought  it  justice 
'^  to  own,  that  the  English  clergy,  though  but  a 
'^  handful,  and  labouring  under  infinite  disad- 
^^  vantages,  had  distinguished  themselves  beyond 
•'  any  other  part  of  the  church  of  Rome:"  this 
expression  shows  the  general  opinion,  which  was 
entertained  of  the  literary  labours  of  the  Ei^lish 
ca&olic  divines,  by  their  adversaries.  Some  catho- 
lics, however,  frequented  the  court;  a  few  were 
advanced  to  placesoif  high  honour  and  trust;  several 
filled  subordinate  offices.  The  act  of  the  first  of 
the  queen  excluded  catholics  from  the  house  of 

*  Secret  Policy,  p.  3* 
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of  this  kingdom  was  generally  expected  both  by  its 
friends  and  its  enemies. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr,  William  Allen 
conceived  the  memorable  project  of  perpetuating 
the  catholic  ministry  in  England,  by  a  regular  suc^ 
cession  of  priests,  to  be  educated  in  colleges  on  th^ 
continent,  and  thence  sent  on  the  English  mission. 
AUen  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Lancashire :  in  1547,  he  entered  Oriel  college  in 
Oxford;  and,  in  1556,  was  chosen  principal  of 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  in  the  same  university.  On  the 
death  of  queen  Mary,  he  retired  to  Louvaine,  and 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Dr.  Stapleton 
and  Dr.  Harding,  which  subsisted  through  their 
lives  :  after  spending  some  time  in  Louvaine,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country. 

He  first  distinguished  himself  by  the  part  whieh 
he  took  in  a  •controversy  on  the  lawfrilness  of 
catholics  attending  the  divine  service  in  protestanjt 
churches  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  recusancy.  On 
this  question  a  great  difference  of  opinion  then 
prevailed  among  the  English  catholic  divines.  "  It 
"  was  pretended,"  says  Dodd*,  "by  some  of  the 
'*  ancient  priests,  that  occasional  conformity  had 
"  been  practised  by  the  most  zealous  catiholics 
"  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth ;  that  it  was 
"  not  a  thing  per  se  malum ;  that,  as  the  common 
"  prayer  contained  np  positive  heterodoxy,  thei:^ 
"  was  no  divine  prohibition  of  being  one  of  the 
* '  audience ;  that  recusancy  would  involve  the  catho- 
^*4icg  in  many  difficulties;  that  it  would  entirely 

*  Church  History,  vol.  ii,  p,  44. 
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<<  ruin  the  cause,  and  expose  them  to  the  loss  :of 
"  goods  and  liberty ;  that,  according  to  tht^  opinion 
^^  of  many  learned  divines,  human  laws  might  be 
^*  complied  with  or  neglected  in  such  circumstances. 
These  objections,"  continues  Dodd,  '^  were  an-^ 
swered  by  Allen  with  due  respect  to  the  persons, 
"  by  whom  they  were  urged.  He  told  4em  the 
^^  case  was  misrepresented  as  to  Edward  the  sixth's 
^^  reign;  when  the  better  sort  of  catholics  all  stood 
^^  ofP,  following  the  example  of  queen  Mary,  while 
^^  she  was  princess,  who,  neither  by  threats  nor  by 
'^  {promises,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  present 
'^  at  the  reformers'  public  worship. — As  to  the 
^^  merits  of  the  cause,  he  plainly  stated  his  opiniojEi, 
^^  that. occasional  conformity  in  religion  was  the 
''  worst  sort  of  religious  hypocrisy ;  that  the  scrip- 
*^  tares  were  very  exjdicit  in  condemning  any  sort 
^^  of  religious  commerce  with  schisn^atics  or  heretics; 
^'  that  there  was  manifest  danger  of  many  being 
'^  seduced  by  the  subtile  s^rguments  and  misrepre- 
^^  sentations,  with  which  protestant  pulpits  abound- 
^^  ed ;  &at  such  a  behaviour  was  never  heard  of 
^^  in  the  primitive  ages,  nor  practised  in  any  age 
"  since  ;  that  the  common  prayer  was  not  so  inno- 
^^  cent  as  they  seemed  to  make  it,  nor  the  opinion 
1^  of  apy  learned  divine  so  complaisant  to  hmnan 
'^  laws,  as  to  liave  regard  to  worldly  convienience, 
<^  at  the  expense  of  God's  law:  lastly,  he  acquaints 
"  them,  that  the  fathers  at  the  council  of  Trent"* 
^^  hafj[  been  consulted  upon  the  case ;  and  that'  a 
^  9t^m^t  number,  having  examined  it,  had  sent  oyer 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  III. 
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'^  a  decbration  conceming  the  practice  of  the -re* 
"  gulars*/^ 

'  Some  catholics  were  displeased  with  the  zeal, 
which  Allen  showed  on  this  occasicm :  some  pro- 
testants  also  took  offence  at  it,  and  threatened  to 
put  the  penal  laws  into  execution  against  him :  this 
induced  him  to  return  to  Oxford.  There,  he  ob- 
served that  several,  who  discharged  publicfunctions 
in  the  university,  and  some,  who  were  qualifying 
themisielves  for  them,  or  were  engaged  in  a  general 
*  course  of  academic  study,  were  internally  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  religion,  and  only  waited  for 
a  proper  opportunity  to  declare  themselves  openly 
in  its  fevour.  These  reflections  made  great  impres- 
sion upon  him :  he  went  to  Flanders,  thence  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  and  returned  again  to  Flanders ; 
but  the  project  was  always  in  his  mind,  and  the 
subject  of  many  of  his  conversations.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Flanders,  he  setded  at  Mechlin  in  Brabant . 

• 

*  The  opinion  of  these  divines  is  transcribed  in  More> 
*'  Historia  Provincise  Anglicanae  Soc.  Jesu/'~and  an  extract 
of  it  is  given  by  Dodd,  in  his  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  99a. 
The  opinion  is  dated  in  1563,    and  the  date  of  it  shows, 
thftt.die  dispute  subsisted  before  the  arrival  of  the  missionary 
priests  in  England;  the  period  assigned  by  some  writers 
for  its  commencement.    But  the  opinion  obtained  from  Trent 
did  not  determine  thie   dispute ;    some  of  the  old  priests 
still  COTitinuing  to  advocate  the  lawfulness  of  the  pcucdce. 
Fatl^er  Peraqns  published  two  treatises  against  it,  one  ii^titnlod 
**  Ileason?  wjiy  Catholics  refuse  to  go  to  Church     Douay, 
«  ?vo.  ^580  r  the  other,  ,«  De  Sacris  alienis  non  adeundis :  ai 
«  usum  praxunque  AngUae  breviter  explicatae.    Audomari, 
«  i2mo.  1607."    The  late  bishop  Hay  published  apelaboiiitij 
(rfatise  against  the  practice. 
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there,  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  read  lectures  oi\^ 
divJhity  at  the  splendid  college,  which  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  possessed  in  that  cily. 

Having  now  maturely  digested  his  plan,  he  de- 
tennmed  to>  put  it  into  execution.  Mr.  Morgan 
Philips,  who  had  been  provost  of  Oriel,  and  the 
tutor  of  Alkm,  while  he  was  a  student  in  that  col- 
lege, purchased  a  convenient  house  for  the  pro- 
jected establishment. .  Allen  and  several  clergjrmen 
contributed  •  towards  its  foundation ;  a  further  aid 
wasK  obtained  from  England ;  the  three  rich  neigh- 
bouring Benedictine  abbies  of  St.  Vedastus,  Mar- 
oltt^uies,  and  Anchiennes,  advanced  considerable 
sums,  of  money  towards  it;  the  university  of  Douay 
in  a  body,  and  several  other  communities,  did  the 
same,  and  great  collections  were  made  for  it  from 
individuals  in  Douay  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 
In  making  these  collections.  Dr.  Vondeville,  then 
professor  of  the. civil  and: canon  law  at  Douay, 
afiterwards  bishop  of  Arras,  a  particular  friend  of 
Allen,  was  eminently  serviceable.  Through  his 
intei^est  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  and  a  pro- 
fessorship of  that  science  in  the  university  of  Douay 
were,  conferred  on  Allen,  and  a  canonicate  in  the 
wealthy  cathedral  church  of  Cambray  obtained  for 
hj^.  The  revenues  of  all  his  preferments  were  al- 
ways devoted  by  Dr.  Allen  towards  the  relief  of  his 
pec^itous  countrymen,  and  particularly  to  the 
support  of  the  new  establishment.  It  was  opened 
in  1568  ;  several  of  the  doctor's  ancient -friends  in 
Oxford  and  other  parts  of  England,  and  sev^ml 
ckrgymen,  whom  the  change  of  religion  had  driyen 
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from  it  into  foreign  parts,  resorted  to  him.  This 
soon  enabled  him  to.  send  some  ^lissionaries  into 
Engird;  the  account,  which  they  gave  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  the  fruite  of  it  which  appeared  in 
the  adtiVily  and  suicceids  of  theii*  inissionafy  labours, 
operated  so  ibiiich  in  its  Jlyouis''ihat  a^petiticm  was 
^  signed  by  theca&olic  ndbilily' and  gentry  of  Eng- 
land,  and  afterwards  by 'the  ^university  of  I)ouay, 
and'  by  several  religious  communities,— (amen^ 
whom'  the  fathers  of  the  Society >of  Jesus  wepe  par- 
ticulaiiy  distinguished/— reeomm?ending  the  infent 
college  to  the  liberality  of  the  holy  dee.  The  niemo- 
rial  Was  accordingly  presented  to  pope  Ghregc^tbe 
thirteenth,  and  received  by  him  so  favourably,  that 
he  immediately  settled  on  the  college  an  annuiJ 
pension  of  2,100  Roihan  tMK>wfts ;  and  soon  after^ 
Weirds  raised  it  to  2,500  :'dt  wa&  eveir  punctually 
paid.  . .  .1 

' ,  The  first  persons,  who  placed  themselves  under 
Dr.  Allen,  were  Mr.  Richaril  firistow,  Mr;Edward 
Risdon,  Mr.  John  Marshall,  Mr.  John  Wells^  Mr. 
Collyer,  and  Mr.  Rayensham :  they  were  soon  fol- 
law6d  by  others.  Many  of  feheni  had*  taken  ^e 
degitee  of  doctor  in  divinity:  among  th^se.  Dr.  Sta- 
pleton,  one  of  the  ihost  learned  theologians  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  deserVespartknda,  mention..  In 
a  few  yearis,  the  inmates  K>f  the  college,  includitig 
professors  and  students,  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  .        i  - 

l%ese  prosperous  ^beginnings  were  soon  inter^ 
rupted.  l%e  populace  of  Dduay,  iiostigated  hf  the 
Gueux  or  'Hugonots  of  that  and  some  ^adjacent 
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towns,  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  and 
demanded  (iie  expuldon  of  tke^  collegiaxis.  'Bbtt 
magistrates  judged  it  advisable  toyi^d^  and  ordered 
Dr. Allen  and  hiis  associates  to  qti^t  the  town;  but 
avowedtheir  reluctance  to  issue  tbese  orders,  signed 
a  strong  testim<mial  m  favour  of  the  elciles,  mA 
permitted  Dr.  Allen  to  leav«  behind  him  a  few  of 
die  foody  to  continue  the  legal  possession*  of  tb^ 
|Ht)perty;  This  event  took  place  in  1576.  The 
exiles,  on  the  invitetion  of  the  cardinal  de  Lorrahie, 
and  other  illustrious  persons  of  the  house  of  Guise^ 
repaired  to  Rheimis  and  were  hospitably  received : 
fliey  were  entertained  in  thatci'ty,  till  1593,  ifirhen 
they  were  recalled  by  the  magistratefS'  to  Douay; 
It  is  observable,  that  the  priticed  of  the  house  of 
Guise  eontmued  their  kiddiiess  to  the  exiles  after 
^hey  quitted  Rheims>  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  the 
pidst  of  her  6wn  severer  distress,  often  made  them 
expmence  fa^  bounty. 

Bven  while  they  were  at  Rheims,  their  numbers 
increased, '  and  rendered  a  new  establishment  ne- 
temaij.  Mention  has  been  inside,  in  A  fertni^  part 
of  this  work,  of  the  hospital  at  Rome  for  English 
pilgrims,  and  of  the  munificence  of  kmg  Ina  and 
king  Offiei  to  diis  establishment.  Several  respectable 
persons,  whom  the  refoknation  of  Heni^  the  eighth 
drove  from 'England,  foimd  refuge,  ttnd  were  hos- 
pitably ^ntertsufned  in  it^  at  the  expensei  of  the  holy 
dee.  The  wardenship  of  it  had  been  given  to  sir 
Edward  Kerne,  agent  at  Rome  for  king  Henry  the 
eighth,  in  the  business  of  the  divorce:  it  was  after- 
wards committed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Godwell^  bishop 
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of  St  Asaph,  who  had  quitted  England,  upon  the 
accession  of  queen  Elizabeth.  .  Some  other  priests 
and  some  lay  gentlemen  also  found  a  refuge  in  it, 
and,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  (xodwell,  formed 
a  community,  living  in  great  privacy,  and  dedicat- 
ing^ their  time  to  religious  exercises.  Upon,  the 
application  of  Dr.  Allen,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
particular'  exertions  of  Dr.  Lewis,  then  archdeacon 
.of  Cambray,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cassano,  pope 
Gregory  the  thirteenth  converted  the  establishment 
into  a  college  for  the  education  of  English  youth ; 
and  Dr.  Maurice  Clenoch,  bishop  elect  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary,  was  appointed  its  president :  the 
first  scholars  were  furnished  from  Rheims. 

Such  were  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Allen  for  the 
p]:eservation  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England. 
Dr.  Ely,  a  witness  of  them,  mentions,  that  during 
the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  1 580, 
Pr.  Allen  sent  one  hundred  priests  upon  the  Eng^ 
lish  mission,  and  that  during  the  five  succeeding 
years  he  sekit  a  greater  number*.  The  "finiits  of 
**  their  labours,"  says Doddf?  "quickly  .appeared* 
"  by  the  learned  books,  which  the  Douay  clergy 
^^  published,  and  by  the  zeal  of.  the  missioners,  in 
"  their  ministerial  Amctions ;  forty,  in  one  month, 
"  laid  down  their. lives  in. the  cause." 

On  a  future  occasion,  we  shall  be  under,  a  neces-^ 
sijty  of  mentioning  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Allen  in  some 
events  of  great  public  importance; — ^here,  we  shall 
sMcinctly  lead  our  biogra{4iical  notice  of  him, .  ta 

«  Brief  Notes  upon  a  brief  Apology,  p.  26,  5S,  s 
f  Church/ Hist.'  voj^ii.  p..  49« .  | 


it&  close.*— The  establishment  at  Rome  proved  to 
him  a  subject  of  great  mortification :  great  dissen- 
tlons  soon  prevailed  in  it;  to  compose  them,  he  took 
^  journey  to  Rome,  d.nd  succeeded  in  his  views,  as 
far  as  the  temper  of  tije  parties  would  bear.  At 
the  end  of  a  year,  he  returned  to  Flanders ;  but  Be 
Was  recalled  by  the  pope  to  Rome,  and  (confiden- 
tially consulted  by  him  on  many  important  occa* 
sions.  Le  Long  mentions  him  among  the  learned 
persons  employed  on  the .  Sixtine  edition  of  the 
Vulgate.  In  1 5  8  7,  the  dignity  of  cardinal  was  con- 
ferred on. him,  with  the  title  of  Sancti  Martini,  in 
Montibus,  and  cardinal  protector  of  the  catholics 
in  England.  In  1589,  her  was  advanced  to'  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin :  other  benefices  w^re 
conferred  on  him,  so  that  he  enjoyed  an  ample  reve- 
nue ;  but  itsunk  under  his.  belxc^cence.  . .  He  was 
the  common  father  of  the  English  catholic  exiles^ 
and  always  ready  to  show  ccmrtesy^or  render  service 
to  every  English  traveller:  lord  Clarendon,  iti  the 
History  of  his  Life,  mentions,  in  terms  of  gratitude, 
the  -Qerviees,  which  his. father  received  firom  the 
cardinal.'  He  was  uniformly  loved  and^  venerated : 
on  one  occasion,  pope  Gregory  the  thirteenth  pre- 
sented him  to  the  sacred  college,  addressing  the 
cardinals  in  thesew  ords,  ^^  yenite,  fratres  mei,  osten- 
'/  dam  vobis  magnum  Alanum."  He  died  in  1594, 
aged  about  sixty-four  years.  His  gravity,  modesty, 
piety,  discernment,  disinterestedness,  and  conciliat- 
ipg  sjMbrit,  his  parsimony  to  himself,  and  liberality 
to  others,  were  allowed  by  all  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works ;  some  will  be 
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meAtiap^  mth6  faUowing  ps^g^a.  Tk&^  are  di^tin- 
giiisli^dbyra  mBttUral  flow  of  easy,  dignified,  and 
Kffecting  eloquence,  by  lucid  order,  and  elegant 
unambitious  dictioti.  That  the  preservation  of  ihe 
f  stftholic  religion  in  England  Was  primarily  owing  to 
him,  is  unquestionable ;  the  ancient  regidar  clergy 
had  vanished j  and  before  the  twenty-first  year  of 
Elizabeth^,  no  missionary  Jesuit  was  seen  in  Eng- 
land*.. 

» 

*  A  good  life  of  cardinal  Allen  would  be  an  in^or^n^ 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  England  during  the  teign  of  queen 
Elizabeth ;  but  the  loss  botii  of  the  manuscript  and  printed 
documents,  which  ^cisted  nowhere  but  in  the  establishments 
of  the  Englirii  qathcdics  on  the  continent,  and  wl^^hpcscidied 
in  the  French  revolution,  would  probably  render  Uie  execution 
of  such  a  work  yeiry  difficult.  Still,  we  are  in  possession  of 
some  valuable  biographical  accounts  of  the  cardinal.  His 
Life,  by  the  rev.  Thomas  Fitzh'erbert,  and  that  in  the  Pin- 
9tbeca  of  Nidus  Etythrieus,  otherwise  Ross),  shortly  mention' 
the  pfinc^.ci|?pimstwices:^his  life :  both  those  works  ar# 
v^iy  riM^e^but  boj^n^fare  in  the  library  of  the  British  MuseuoK 
Dodd's  account  of  the  cardinal,— (Church  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  44.) 
— is  written  with^mtsthod,  persjpicnity,  and  candour.  A  more 
cof^ons  and  interesting  history  of  him  is  inserted  in  liie 
Biogt^fihiaBritoiQida;  apffbddgnientof^  hasfotelymideita 
appeiica^i^e  in,  fhe  :giogra{riiical  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Chafaner^. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  Mm  in  the  "  Istoria  delln  Com- 
*'  pagiiia  de  Giesu,  ringhilterra,  parte  de  rEttropa,de8critta  del 
**  P.  DanieHo  Bartdli,  della  Medesima  Compagnia,  fol.  Roma^ 
''  ^.^57''— "  Henrici  Mori  Historia  Provincie  AngUtomae 
''  Sooietiltis  Je8u,".^nd  lather  Juvenp's  '<  Historis  Societatis; 

"  Jesu,  pars  quinta,  tomus  posterior,  foL  Ronue,   169a," 

contain  m^u^^  interesting  particulars  of  the  cardinal.  He  is 
also  mentibned  witii  respect  by  Fuller  in  his  Church  His- 
tory :  and  a  short  notice  of  his  life  is,given  by  Anthony  Wood, 
in  his  Athenae  Oxonienses. 
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CHAP.  xxvn. 

THE  ENGLISH  JESUITS. — FATHER  PERSONS. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  the  society  of  Jesus, 
was  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  in  Bisc^y^- 
a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  in  that  province^ 
Having  unreservedly  dedicated  himself  to  God,  and 
spent  many  years  in  ptayer  tod  penanc^,  he  con- 
ceived the  noble  project  of  establishing  a  religiou^j 
order,  or  a  perpetual  succession  of  men,  devoted  to 
religion,  who  should  be  constantly  and  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  their  neighbour ;  some,  in  the 
education  of  youth  in  piety  and  learning;  some,  in 
the  general  instruction  of  the  faithful ;  some,  in  de- 
f^mding  the  catholic  faith  against  error ;  and  somey 
in  propagating  the  feith  of  Christ  among  infidel 
nations:   . 

In  1540,  this  institution,  under  the  name  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  was  solemnly  approved  by  a  bull 
of  pope  Paul  ti^e  third  :  more  than  forty  other  bulls 
confimed  it,  and  extended  the  privileges  of  th€( 
order :  and  it  was  most  honourably  mentioned  by 
the  council  of  Trent  In  1537,  when  St.  Ignatius 
presented  himself  and  his  companions  to  the  pope^ 
their  number  did  not  exceed  ten ;  at  the  expiratioti 
ofthe  first  century  of  the  order,  it  reached  io,obO; 
aad  in  1710,  when  father  Juven^i  published  his 
History  ofthe  Society,  it  contained  37  provinciates, 
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and  one  vice-proyinciate;  24  professed  house^^ 
612  colleg^isi,  59  houses  of  probation;  340  resi-* 
dences;  150  other  different  communities;  200 
missions ;  and  1 9,998  members, — of  whom,  9,947 
Were  priests.  .  Their  history  *  is  connected  wi&.  that 

*  There  is  not  a. greater  desideratum  in  literature  than  a 
histtfry  o(  the  society  of  Jesus  for  general  readers :  but  to  do 
justice  to  it,  the  writer  should  possess  no  ordinary  powef. 
It  would  require  extensive  learning,  wide,  minute,  and  per<< 
severing  research,  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with,  true 
religion  and  true  philosophy,  and  unbiassed  by  partiality  or 
prejudice.  The  infancy  of  the  society  is  pleasingly  described, 
but  not  without  some  exuberance  of  admiration/  in  the 
^  Imago  primi  seculi  Societatis  Jesus,  fol.  Antwerpiae,  1640/* 
The  successive  Histories  of  the  order  by  father  Orlandiniy  pub-* 
Ushed  at  Rome  in  1615,  and  at  Antwerp  in  i6ao)  by  Saeehinh 
published  in  four  volumes  folio,  the  first  at  Antwerp,  in  1620 ; 
the  second  at  Rome,  in  1640;  the  third  at  Rome,  in  1652 ; 
dnd  the  foutth,  (partly  execiuted  by  father  Possin),  at  Rome, 
in  1661 ;  and  the  Histd^y  of^fA€r<7tfvtfii^»,publishedat  Rome, 
11117 to,  ^'^^'^  A  complete  collection:  but,  to  perfect . it,  an 
English  reader  should  possess  the  Histories  of  More  and 
BartoUf  which  we  have  already  noticed.  Among  the  hostile 
histories  of  the  society,  the  ^*  Historia  Jesuitica  of  LudovicuET 
Lucius,  Basil,  1624,"  is  the  best  executed.  All  the  Iroyolan 
writers,  whdm  we  hate  mentioned,  enteir  into  detHils  tod 
minute  for  the  generydilfcy  of  readers :  an  abridgment,  in  which 
the-  most  important  facts  should  be ,  tHrough^  forward,  and 
the  others  either  wholly  omitted,  or  very  slightly  passed 
over,  might  be  compressed  into  three  duartd  volumes  df  a 
moderate  site,  and  would  pi^esent  ode  6f  the  most  pleasing 
and  Instructive  works  that,  have  issued  from  the  press. 
Juven^i,  and  (to  an  English  reader,)  More  mad  Bartoli,  ase  by 
far  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  collection,  which  has  been 
nientioned.  The  two  last  are  surprismgly  rare ;  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  mimite  search  made  by  the  writer^  could  not 
#KM>yer  a  single  copy  of  More,  either  in  the  London  or  any 
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of  eVery  European  nation,  and  is  intimately  blended 
with  that  of  the  English  catholics.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  in  this  chapter  to  present  the  reader, 

I.  With  a  succinct  mention  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  members,  who  formed  the  society  of  Jesus : 

II.  A  summary  notice  of  the  constitutions  of  &e 
society  :  III.  And  a  general  view  of  the  missionary 
labours  of  father  Robert  Persons,  the  founder  of 
the  English  mission  of  the  society,  and  of  many  of' 
its  establishments  on  the  continent., 

foreign  market,  and  the  only  copy  in  any  library,  which  has 
come  to  his  knowledge,  is  in  that  of  Sion  college  ;  the  loan  of 
it  tb  him  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  gratefully  acknowledging, 
llie  style  both  of  More  and  Juven9i  is  singularly  jterspiciiougr 
«:id  elegant.  An  ultramontane  tone  of  a  few  passages  in  the 
letter,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
occasioned  some  proceedings  and  publications  hostile  to.  the 
society.  (See  the  *'  Recueil  des  Pieces  touchant  THistoire  de 
^^  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus,  publie  par  le  p^re  Juven9i,  1715,- 
'^  1716.)" — Several  curious,  facts  respecting  the  publicatioii  of 
Juven^i's  History,  and  some  interesting  circumstances  con- 
nected in  some  measure  with  it,  may  be  found  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  works  of  the  chancellor  D'Aguesseau.  They 
show  the  cofaflict  between  the  cisalpine  and  transalpine  opinions 
on  papalpower,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  and> 
th^  great  difficulty  by  which,  even  at  that  period,  the  former 
pbt^ined,  the  ascendant.  Some  acquaintance  with  all  the 
works  mentioned  in  this  annotation,  has  convinced  the  writei; 
that,  in  what  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  Jesuits  have  said 
in  their  praise,  there  is  much  truth,  imd  that,  in  what  their  most 
moderate  adversaries  have  laid  to  -their  charge,  there  is  inucb 
^^caggeratioa:  how  any  ope,  who  professes  himself  a  ;friend. to 
civil  .or  religious  liberty,  can  recommend  or  wish  for  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  temporal  power  in  their  concerns,  passes  the 
writer's  comprehension. 

VOL.  I.  y 
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A  suceimt  mention  of  the  difftteid  Classes  of  the  Members 

whoformedtheSodety  of  Jesus: 

.  To  use  the  language  ofjtsconstitutipns*,  the: 
i^iety:  of  Jesui^i  taken  m  the  most  extensive  sense 
of  these  words,  comprised  all,  who  lived  under  obe- 
dience  to  the  general :  in  a  less  extensive  sense,  it 
comprised  the  professed  members,  the  farmed  co- 
adjutorSy  and  the  approved  scholars.  In  a  more 
proper  sense,  it  comprised  only  the  professed  mem- 
berSy  and  the  formed  coadjtUors:  in  its  most 
abstract  sense,  it  was  confined  to  the  professed 
mmihers.  The  numbers  of  each  of  diese  classes 
Were  capable  of' receiving  from  the  general,  the 
spiritual  graces  of  which  the  boly  see  made  him  the 
depositary. 

The  lowest  class  was  that  of  probationersy  ok 
postulants  for  admittance  into  the  order,  and  re- 
ceived for  trial.  For  these,  there  was  a  house  of 
probation :  they  remained  in  it  from  twelve  to^ 
twenty  days.  B|r  frequent*  examinations  of  tb^ 
during 'iSiis  time^  a  general  knowledge  ^f  their  cir^ 
cumifttancesj  fheir  dispositions,  and  their  kptitudi' 
fo^  the  order,  wai  obtained ;  but  frequently  Ae  p65- 
tulants  had  passed  lluroug^  aU^  o^  ^e  greater  part 
0f  ike  schools  of  immaaiity',  in  housesiof  the  Jesuits  : 
where  this  happened,  tiieir  dispositions  were  6q 
well  known,  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  fiirtiier 
probation. 

*  CoDf.  part  5. 
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After  the  postulant  had  finally  signified  his  reso- 
lution to  enter  into  the  society,  and  had  been  ap- 
proved, the  first  gate  of  the  sacred  precinct  was 
<)pened  to  him^  and  he  became  a  notnce :  but  the 
admission  into  this  dass  was  far  firom  being  indis- 
criminate :  legitimacy  and  decent  parentage  were, 
usually  required ;  probable  services  to  the  «ocietyi 
high  birth,  uncommon  talents,  were  a  recommen- 
dation ;  and  a  turn  for  leai^ing,  or  the  management 
of  business,  was  desired ;  but  habits  of  piety,  regu- 
larity, and  obedieoce  were  indispensable  conditions. 

Thus  admitted,  the  whole  time  of  the  novice  was 
dedicated  to  prayer,  meditation,  the  practice  of  pe- 
nance and  self  mortification,  and  the  exex'cise  of 
spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy.  The  Aovi- 
tiate  geaeorally  lasted  twoyeara.  At  the  end  of  i^ 
the  novice  usually  made  his  first  vows. 

The  vows  of  every  religious  order  oblige  the  per- 
sons who  make  them  to  ^obedience  oar  pearfect  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  their  superior,  in  all  things, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  €k)d,  or  the  rules 
of  6ie  order :  to  pmertyf  or  an  absolute  inability 
of  inlierking  or  accj^iring  prc^rty,  except  for  the 
benefit  of  the  order* ;  to  chastity^  or  the  renuncia- 
tion of  marriagie;  and  to  stability y  or  perpetual 
residence  in  the  houses  of  the  order,  unless  the 


■*  ta  aB  cathoUc  countrictlhe  inheritance  aadacquisilion  of 
prppefty  by  professed  religioiiSy  was  eidiear  modified  or  abao* 
lately  prohibited  by  the  civil  hnr  of  the  state.— Where  it  was 
prohibited,  (which  was  the  case  in  England  before  the  refonna- 
tion,)  tbe  religious  person,  in  respect  to  property,  was  eon- 
4defred  to  be  dioillydead. 
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superior  dispense  with  it.  A  vow  is  said  to  be 
simplCy  when  it  is  made  in  privacy  and  without  any 
solemnities ;  it  is  said  to  be  solemn,  when  it  is 
made  with  solemn  ceremonies.  In  the  society  of 
Jesus,  the  novices  pronounced  their  vows  aloud  in 
the  church,  during  mass,  at  the  feet  of  a  priest,  who 
held  the  sacrament  in  his  hands,  and  in  the  presence 
of  some  persons  of  the  house :  he  addressed  his 
vows  to  God. 

.  After  the  close  of  the  novitiute,  it  remained  for 
the  general  to  decide  to  which  of  the  three  other 
classes  the  novice  should  belong :  while  the  novice 
remained  in  this  uncertain  situation,  he  w^s  called 
an  indeterminate  jemit. 

, :  The  class  immediately  above  the  novice,  wag  that 
of  the  approved  scholars.  From  these,  no  other 
than  the  first  vow  was  required. 
,.  It  was  supposed,  that  the  novices  had  acquired 
a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, previously  to  their  entrance  Into  the  novi- 
tiate. At  the  end  of  it,  literature  was  resumed,  and 
the?  approved  scholars  went  through  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy and  divinity  ;  the  former  generally  lasted 
two  years ;  the  latter  three.  Between  the  novices 
and  the  approved  scholars  there  was  a  small  differ- 
ence in  the  covering  of  the  head.  If  the  approved 
scholar  had  not  made  his  vows  during  his  novitiate, 
he  made  th^m  during  the  term  of  his  scholarship  : 
they  too  were-  simple  vows,  and  addressed  to  God- 
No  description  of  persons,  either  secular  or  regu- 
lar,  more  zealously  or  successfully  promoted  the 
stuclies  of  their  scholars,  than  the  ^suits.    They 
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found  it  necessary  to  use  the  curb,  much  bftener 
than  the  spur.  It  was  a  standing  rule  of  the  order,^ 
that,  after  ati  application  to  study  foip  two  hours, 
the  mind  of  the  student  should  be  unbent  by  some 
relaxation,  however  trifling.  When  father  PetaviusI 
w^  employed  in  his  Dogmata  Theologitay  a  Work 
of  the  most  profound  and  extensive  erudition, — 
(which  has  extorted  praise  even  from  Mr.  Gibbon)/ 
—the  great  relaxation  of  the  learned  father,  was,, 
at  the  end  of  every  second  hour,  to  twirl  his  chaii* 
for  fiv^  minutes.  ' 

Next  above  the  class  of  the  approved  scholars, 
was  the  class  of  the  coadjutors.  But  most  fre- 
quently a  second  novitiate,  which  lasted  for  the  term 
of  one  year,  intervened  between  the  class  of  scholars 
and  that  of  coadjutors.  During  that  year^ — (as 
also  during  their  first  novitiate), — ^the  whole  time 
of  the  novice  was  dedicated  to  prayer  and  spiritual 
exercises ;  except,  that  to  keep  the  powers  of  theS 
memory  in  activity,  they  learned  every  day  some 

lines  by  heart. 

The  coflf^Wor^  were  divided  into  the  spiritual 
and  temporal:  the  latter  answered  tathe  lay  bro- 
thers of  other  religious  institutions.  To  the  spi- 
ritual coadjutors  belonged  the  great  ftmctiouB  of 
the  order,  hearing  confessions,  preaching,  and 
instruction. 

.  The  highest  class  in  the  society  was  its  professed 
members.  They  took  the  same  vow  as  the  co- 
adjutors; and  promised,  in  addition,  "  a  special  obe- 
"  dience  to  the  pope,  in  what  related  to  missions," 
The  number  of  the  professed  members  was  small, 

Y3 
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as  the  ccmstitatioiis  prescribed^  that  persons  only 
of  the  most  tried  and  af^roved  virtue,  should  ,b^ 
admitted  into  this  class.  The  choice  of  the  general 
resided  exclusively  with  them.  The  constitutions 
of  the  society  excluded  all  its  members  from  the 
dignities  of  the  church ;  the  professed  memb^n^ 
bound  ihemselves  by  a  solemn  vow,  never  to  solicit, 
(and  to  inform  the  general  of  any  member  who 
should  solicit)  ecclesiastical  preferment  In  s(Hne 
instances,  however,. — (but  these  were  very  rare)^ — 
the  dignities  of  the  church  were  forced  on  some 
members  of  the  body  by  the  pope. 

From  the  time  of  taking  their  simple  vows,  the 
oaembers^  were  bound  to  the  order,  and  therefore 
could  not  leave  it  witiM>ut:the  permission  of  the 
general;  but,  until  their  solmm  profession,  the 
order  was  not  bound  to  them,  the  general  there* 
fore  might  dismiss  them  against  their  will  from  the 
>  society. 

It  was  understood,  that,  till  the  Jesuit  took  hi^ 
solemn  vows,  though  he  had  interdicted  to  himself 
the  right  of  disposing  of  his  property ,  he  did  not 
abdicate  his  rightof  succession^  acquisition,  or  legal 
ownership;  still,  he  hdd  them  und^r  the  ccmtrol 
of  his  superiors.  With  the  exception  of  France, 
every  catholic  state  sanctioned  this  arrang^ement : 
but  in  France,  the  members  of  tiie  society  were  de- 
prived of  their  civil  right  of  inheriting,  acquiring, 
or  transmitting  property^  from  the  time  of  makii^ 
their  simple  vows. 

T^^gener(M  heldhis  office  for  life,  asid  his  power 
Was  absolute :  b^  he  had  five  am$Umti\  pnei  for 
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l^cooicenift  tifhdf^  JOM^for  llioseiof/Gen^ 
ia^hkdiiij^  dieMnoenisidfiEiiglaiidf  c^ 
^JBip$itk ;  one,  fof  ^those.  of  J^raiice;  a^  one,  for 
^didseof  BortoglJ^  Through  tbe  assialajiii.the  sape- 
4icra*ai)il  iiifefiws  iiiEroallf  ad^}]»8sedr4te  general ; 
JBttt^!  inl.  e&trMvdinary  ou^eoMtanceB,  immediate 
ilMereoarse  might  be  kid  by  ihem  to  ike  general 
kimgelfi 

XXVII.  2- 
Comtitutiam  of  the  Society  (fJenu. 

s 

'^  The  perfect  form  of  the  government  of  the 
'^  aodety  of  Jeaua/'  bb^b  Mi.  Alhan  Butler,  in  his 
Life  of  iSt.  Ignatiuay;  ^'  the  wisdm,  the  unction,  tibe 
''.  aseal/  and  tike  idmaiimmate  knowledge  x^f  men, 
.^^  which  ap{)ieeii!ed  throughout  the /constitutions  of 
f^  the :  society^ .  will  b^ .  a ,  pierpetual  and  manifest 
f*  momunent  of  the  admiral^  penetration,  judg^ 
V  men^  and/pidy^  of  S^  Ig^iatiua.  He^. wrote  his 
5^  fionstttutioBS  in  Spanish ;  biit ,  they  .were  ;tiiuis^ 
•elated  iiita  Latin;  by t  his > secretary,  .&ther  Jpkn 
5^  Polancus.r  ;In  framing  them,:  St  Ignatiup  cpn- 
^aiHpkted^  that  the  m^nbers  of  the  order  skouLd, 
iattheMme>time,fianotifylkemselyesaiid  beactively 
gmfiqiyfAi  m  tiaBCtifyk^  their  neighbours.  ."  For 
ff'tUs  pmpose,"  siays  &tfaer  Bouhours^.his  b^Mt 
biogriuphert.  ^^:  he  set  before  his  eyes,  tibe  two  dif'- 
^^  ferent  forms  of  active  and  contemplative  life.:  the 
!f.&rqfier  of  which,  after  the  model  of  Martha,  is 
^rniMfly  emjdiDyed  in  thq  service  of  our  neighbour « 
"f  aad  ike  odiecj  after  Ikat  of  Mary»  is  i«ko% 

Y  4 
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^^  absorbed  in  the  repose  of  contemplation.  He  easily 
*^  disGsemed,  that  tbe  functions  of  these  two  istates, 
*^  taken  separately,  and  in  their  whoLe>  extent,  did 
*^  not  agree,  with  his  design :  and  that  he  ought  to 
^^  choose  from  bothy  that  which  was  best,  and  to 
^^  mingle  them  so  equally,  that,  they  should  help, 
'^^  and  not  obstruct;  one  another :.  for,  in.  the  emr 
"  elusion,  however  little  may  be  the  resembtence 
"  between  Martha  and  Mary,  they  still  are  sisters, 
"  not  enemies.  He  took,  therefore,  from  contem- 
^'  plative  life,  mental  prayer,  the  exanmiations  of 
^*  conscience,  the  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures,  the 
^^*  frequentation  of  the  sacraments,  spiritual  retire- 
^^'  ment,  the  exeircises  of  the  presence  of  God,  and 
"other  similar  practices  of  devotion.  He  took, 
"  from  active  life,  all  that  might  contribute  to  save 
"  and  bring  to  perfection  the  souls  of  our  neighbour; 
"^preaching,  catechising,  missions,  as  well  amongst 
^f :  the  faithfiil  as  amongst  infidels ;  visiting  hospiteds, 
'Mhe  direction  of  consciences,  and  the  instruction 
'^of  youth.  But  this .  last,  he  more  plarticularly 
*^ regarded:  for,  in  the  generial  coituption  Which 
*^then  reigned-  he  thought  he  could,  reform  the 
'^iWorld  by  no  better  means,  than  infiising  the  love 
*.^  of  virtue  into  children  before  they  had  contracted 
?f '  evil  habits.  He  hoped  that  those  young  plants^ 
•*:growing  up  with  christian  impressions,  woiiild 
*^!make  innocence  flourii^  in  all  states  and  coii- 
"  ditions  in  civil  life." 

:  The  institute^  of  the  society  of  Jesus  is  comprised 
in  four  works  written  and  published  by  St^  Ignatius: 
i#ti  A'  Form,  for.  the  )examiination  of  those  who  seek 
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admittance  into  the  Society ;  2d.  Its  Constitiitipn^ ; 
3d;  The  Rule's  to  be  observed  by  its  public  function- 
aries ;  and  4th«  Explanatory  Dedarationis.  To  these 
should  be  added>  the  bulls  ofpopeSy  qstablishing  and 
confinning  the  order; — the  decrees  of  subsequent 
congregations j  and  the  regtdatians  of  subsequent 
generals;  (among  which^  tiiiose  of  Lainez  and 
Aquaviva  are  particularly  respected  by  die  order) ; 
and  some  oth^.  documents  of  authority.  All  of 
theih  wiece:  collected  and  published  by  the  jeduits 
themselves  atAntwerp,  in  nine  duodecimo  volumei^ 
in  1635.  Those,  which  were  written  by  St  Ignatiiig; 
were  published  at  Rome  in  1558  and  1559;  a 
separate  and  beautifiil  edition  c^the  Cdnlstitujdoiis 
was  published  at  Prague  in  175  7,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

The  most:  int^esting  of  the  smaller  tracts  is  the^ 
Ratio  atque  Institutio  studiorum  Socktatis  JesuY^-r 
the  JEdiiio  originalis  incastrata^  published  in  1  ^%6^ 
in  8vQ.  in  coUegio  Societatis  Romae,;is  a  typogra- 
phical curiosity,  and  was  once  sought  by  boojk 
collectors  on  the  continent  with  marvellous  avidity. 
For  many  years,  the  only  copy  of  it  which  was 
known  to  exist,  was  in  the  library  of  a  Dominican 
convent^at  Toulouse,  in  which  it  was  most  reli- 
giously preserved  under  lock  and  key  and  the  seal 
of  the  order :  three  other  copies  of  the  edition  have 
been  since  discovered. 

The  following  circumstance  gave  rise  to  it ;  a  view 
of  the  contentions  produced  by  discordant  opinions, 
even  on  questions  of  indiflference,  induced  Aquaviva, 
then  the  general  of  the  society,  to  assemble  a  com- 
mittee of  the  order,  composed  of  a  Spanish^  a 
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PdrMguecfe,  a  French,  an  Aui^ian^  a  Qerman  of 
tkenorth,  and. a  Roman  jesiiit, — ^to  ddine  certain 
general  rules  for  fixmg  &e  choice  of  opinions,  wb» 
Ihey  disagreed*  The  conunittee  compiled  this  cele^- 
bratpd  4aract:^-*it  c<mtained' aa  admission,  hiit'ii^ 
v^gnarded  terms^  <hat  som^4tIiiiig  lifc&  a^diffanmce 
from  the  opinions  oi  St  TboimM  of  Aquin  might 
OiCcas^nally  be  afiowedi  .  Attfais,  the  Dominkiuis, 
feeling  for  the  honour  <xf  their  orders  <tf  wlnish 
St.  Thomas. was  a  splendid  otoament,  and  a  lildfe 
instigated  by  tibe^paiiishje^mts,  who  felt  forth^ 
honour  oi  ik^it  coiin&y ^  which  had  ^ven  fa^rth  <to 
fit  Thomas,  took  alaral,  aiid  denounced  the  work  to 
the  inquisition.  *  Upon  this,*  tiyg-ecqp^ieB<were  called 
in;  and  a  new  edition,  in  whkh  the  otfensi^^  pas- 
sages were  softened,  wat  published  in  1591 ;  but 
even  this  edition  is  rare*.  ' 

.  To  the  generality  of « readers,  fether  Jiiiren<|^'s 
Ratio  dUcendi  utfued^c^n^^  1  voLSto^  will  ap- 
pear a  much  more  inteifesting  and  usefid  work : 
p.ersons  engaged  in  the  study  of  j^ite  iiterattbe, 
or^employed  in  teaching  it^  will  derive  tbegneateit 
Measure'  and  advantage  'from  the  perasal  nf  this 
^ssay ; — ^it  is  written  withgreattasteileanung/^ad 
judgment 

*  See  Simon't  Bibliothique  Critique,  ou  Recueil  de  direrses 
pieces  critiques,  public  par  M.  de  Sainjore,  toL  i..  c.  ir.  p.  37. 
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'  XXVII.  3. 

Father  Persons. 

\    FAfHBRj  Persons^  the  founder  of  the  English 

jiAi«sidnj6f{tki&socia4y'V3^Jesnsy  was,  to  nse  his  own 

worda^  .'^bdmiathepBiie&ofStow^y^^^^m 

**;  shnre^;  in  the  yeair  1 546 ;  one  yew  before  king 

/^  Henry  died ;  to  iwhich  paHth;  there  came  soon 

^f:  after^  ont  of  Devonsliire,  to  be  ink^air  lii^re,  J<>hn 

^'  Hay^ordj  a  TirUiot|argood  pviesl;  tikatliad  been  a 

^'  canon  regulai*  befwe,>afidtiii&mafi  lived  ther^^ 

ikiity  years  together,  nntil  dfter  fiMber  Peri^ong^*is 

^^  departure €ttt^ England ;  who,  having  been &iis 

^^  master  in iJieLatin  tongue,  and  liki%  his  forward- 

^'  ness  in  leaming^dideverafterwnrdi&bear  a  special 

^^  affection  towards  him.     His  parents  were  right 

^ '  honest  people,  tod  of  the  most  substantial  of  their 

''  degree  among  (iieir  neighbours,  while  they  lived; 

^^  and  his  &tther  was  reccmciled  to  the  ehurch,  by 

'^  .Mr.  Bryant  the  martfnr ;  and  his  mother,  a  grare 

f^  and  virtuous  matron,  living  divers  years,  and 

."dying  in  flight  out  of  her  country  for  her  con- 

/*  science*." 

About  the  year  1523,  Persons  was  admitted  intO' 
Baliol  college  in  Oxford ;  in  1568,  he  was  received 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  soon  after,  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship;  in!i574,  he  was  appointed  bursar  forfourteen 
years  ^  but  soon  afterwards,  resigned  that  charge 

*  A  Manifestation  df  the  great  folly  and  bad  qpirit  of 
certayne  in  England  calling  tfaemselTes  Secular  Priests/  4td. 
i6o«. 
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and  took  his  leave  of  Oxford.     He  travelled  to 
Rome ;  and,  in  June  1575?  was  admitted  into  the 
society  of  Jesus.     He  became  one  of  the  chief 
penitentiaries  in  Rome. — His  learning,  particularly 
in'  all  that  related  to  the  religious  or  civil  history 
of  his  country,  or  the  religious  or  civil  history  of 
the  times,  his  mental  energy,  his  activity,  his  per- 
severance, and  his  dexterity  in  the  management 
both  of  the  greatest  and  smallest  concerns,  it  i& 
impossible  to  deny.     Bold  in  his  schemes^  and 
fertile  in  his  expedients ;   equally  powerful  in  at- 
tack, and  skilful  in  defence,  no  difficulty  disheart- 
ened, no  danger  alarmed,  no  resistance  weaned 
him.     His  talents  were  often  compared  with  those 
of  cardinial  Allen;  but  these  extraordinary  men 
were  rather  equal  than  alike,  the  gentle  wisdom  of 
the  cardinal  always  charmed  and  frequently  subdued 
his  adversaries;    the  impetuosity  and  address  of 
Persons  none  but   the' most  powerful  opponents 
could  withstand.  This  difference  in  their  character 
is  alike  discoverable  in  their  writings.     The  com- 
positions of  thie  former  ar^  admirable  for  their 
tender  simplicity  and  mild  unassuming  dignity: 
those  of  the  latter,  for  their  strength,  vehemence, 
and  adroitness. 

:  The  contentions  in  the  English  college  at  Rome 
have  been  noticed;  they  appear  to  have  originated 
from  a  partiality,  which  Mr.  Maurice  Clenock,  the 
president,  a  gentleman  of  Welch  extraction,  was 
supposed  to  show  to  the  Cambro-British  members 
of  the  community.  Founded  or  unfounded,  the 
notion  gave  great  offence,  and  the  malcontents  made 
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an  ap]|ilicati6n,  fiist  to  the  cardinal  ptotector,  and 
afterwards  to  the  pope,  praying  that  the  president 
might  be  removed,  and  the  college  placed  under  llie 
care  of  the  father^  of  the  society  of  Jesns*     The 
cardinal  declared  in  favour  of  the  president ;  the 
Jesuits  declined  the  office  ;  and,  to  support  the  pro- 
priety of  their  refusal^  cited  a  decree  of  their  second 
congregation,  which  directed  that,  "  as  the  conduct  • 
^'  of  such  establishments  would  necessarily  employ 
**  the  whole  time  of  some  of  their  ablest  men^ 
"  whose  labours  the  society  could  not  aiford  to 
"  spare,  they  should  avoid  the  charge  of  seminaries, 
"  whenever  it  was  in  their  power."    The  disturb- 
ances continuing,  thirty-three  of  the  party  qtutted! 
the  seminary,  offering,  at  the  same  time^  to  return 
to  it,  and  to  demean  themselves  according  to  rule, 
if  they  should  be  placed  under  the  government;  of 
the  society.     This  was  represented  to  the  pope,  by! 
God  wdl,  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  by  sir  Richard' 
Shelley,  the  grand  prior  of  the  English  knights,  of 
Jerusalem.     His  holiness,  in  virtue  of  his  supreme 
authority,  commanded  the  Jesuits  to  accept  the  pre- 
sidency :  they  obeyed ;  and  an  Italian  Jesuit  waa 
accordingly  appointed  to  the  office,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Allen,  and  of  several  other  distinguished 
catholics.    But,  in  1 584,  a  fresh  scene  of  contentionr 
arose  :  Claudius  Aquaviva,  tiiien  tiie  general  of  the 
society,  was  so  disgusted  with  it,'  that  he  came  to 
the   resolution  of  resigning  the  college,  into  the 
hands  of  the  pope.     But  Dr.  Stapleton,  (the  most 
honourable  name,  after  Dr.  Allen  s,.  among  the 
catholic  secular :  clergy  of  that  time,):  Dr«  Barrett, 
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die  prudent  of  the  college  at  Rheims,  iGiAfW 
Derbyshire^  prior  of  the  English  CarthxisWis,  s^ 
Francis  Englefield,  and  other  English  exiles  of 
eminence,  remonstrated  against  this  measure,  axid 
finally  extorted  from  the  general  a  relnctant  con«- 
sent,  that  the  college  should  remain  under  the 
government  of  the  Jesuits.  A  letter,  which  Dir. 
Stapleton  addressed  on  this  subject  to  the  cardinal  * 
protector,  was  subscribed  by  twenty-one  doctors 
and  priests  of  the  English  secular  clergy,  and  by 
eighty  English  genllemen,  then  exiled  abroad  for 
their  religion.  The  arduous  task  of  pacifying  the 
troubles  of  the  college  was  delegated  to  &lktt' 
Persons  r  by  a  mixture  of  moderation  and  firmnenii, 
he  succeeded,  but  with  difficulty,  in  composing 
them.  ^  ^  >^  < 

His  activity  and  talents  were  aftetwai*ds  ien^loy  ed 
in  founding  othdr  establishments  on  theooontHiiefit,' 
both  for  bringing  up  pti^stsf or  the£ngHsk  Anissioti^^ 
and  for  the  general  education  of  the  ^^isfjiolic  youtili 
of  England.  The  principal  ot  these  were  die 
eoUeges  of  Madrid,  Valladolid,  and  Seville.  Those 
at  Mlidrid  and  Seville  did  not  prosper ;  but  the 
coHege  of  Valladolid  was  compldt^  ili  1 589,  aiid 
Immished  byDr.  All€in,on  three  diffe^^iit  occasions, 
widi  ^ptofessors  and  students  &om'tft<^ 'English  cot- 
h^.«tt  Bouay  tind  Rheims^'  il^h^  t&i^^e  colleges, 
wlikk  we  have  mentioned,  were  liiwier  the  dirdttibn 
of  Jesuit  presidents,  and  furnished  the  society  witli 
Qovkes,  who  were  afterwards  adtnitled  into  it,  aad 
served  in^  the  Bn^lbh  mission;  .  >  .   . .  . 

ilie  writer,  in^  his  resean^iies  r^p^icting  Aiesfe 


l^^t  t}ie  Jesuits  teere  blameable,  in  tl^e  traosactiojm 
rjQfi|)ecti]^g  the  Roman  cdUege  whea  itwa$  taben 
from  the  secular  dergy  and  placed  in  their  handls: 
but  the  good  policy  of  .^is  ineasiurei;  and  of  placing 
jes^il^  at  the  head  of  the  seodar  c^eges  fit  Madrid^ 
Sf^XilljB  and  VaUadolid,  appears  to  himyery  doubtfillt 
IE* pr,  though  thete  be  pp:  just  reaaon  to  impute  W 
the  jesniits  imfair  dtolings  with  the  scholdDiy  the 
inevitable  tendeiH^y  of  such  ap  arrangeiD^it  was  jboi 
draw  the  most  proofusing  youtha  educated  in  th^m 
iutp.  ihe  sdcie^ty^  and  to  leave  only  the  refuse  to 
the  secular,  clergy.    A  siolikr  objection  might  hei 
made  to  the  geiieral  adm^sion  of  persons  inttf:th<S 
soei^y  after  they  had  take^  orders,  as^:  ji&aU  tb^to 
cases^  theeiEp^(Ue  of  the  cl^i^yman's  education  feU 
o^  the  secular  i^k^gy ,:  t^  fruity  the  honour,'  and  the 
9eiyice  to  be  derived  from  his  acquire]U€9:its  accarued 
t<;>  tl^e  j^Riits.    The  Roman  s^  was  made  sensible 
of  the  objections  to  these  late  professions :  pope 
Urban  the  eighth,  in  1625,  issued  a  decree  which 
provided  that  the  alumni  of  the  Englidb  colleger 
should  not  be  jcdmitted  into  any  rdi^ous  order, 
society,  or  congregation;  a^d  tlmt  i| ihf&y  were  s0 
adipitted)  thplr  vo^s  should  be  null ;  .this  prohibi- 
ti<m  was  repei^dt,  .^^d  confirmed  ,jin  1660,  byj^ 
brief  of  Alexander  ^the  eighth  *;    i 

*  Doddy  Vol.  iii.  p.  377,  In  the  Appendix  we  shall  triKQSCribe, 
from  the  British  Archaeologia,  (vol.  ijciii.  p.  251,)  abbe  Manned 
brief  chronologieal  ac^countef  dl  iliesreKgious  bstablialitoents 
made  by  the  BHiiA  aiid  IrtA  iatholici'Wi  tti^  MMtnidii 
Ijurope^See  Appendix^  l!Me  iy.> 
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In  1594,  father  Persons  founded  the  celebrated 
college  of  St.  Omers,  the  principal  establishment 
of  the  English  Jesuits  on  the  continent,  and  in  i  605, 
a  house  at  Louvaine,  for  their  novices,  which,  in 
1611,  was  transferred  to  Watten,  a  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  St  Omers.  In  1616,  Mr.  George  Talbot, 
afterwards  earl  of  Shrewsbuiy,  founded  for  the 
Jesuits  a  college  at  Liege,  and  obtained  for  it  a  con- 
siderable annual  pension  from  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
Grammar,  poetry,  iand  rhetoric  were  taught  in  the 
college  at  St.  Omers;  philosophy,  and  divinity  at 
Liege.  In  1620,  the  Jesuits  established  their  pro- 
fessed house  at  Ghent;  it  was  particularly  destined 
for  the  infirm  and  aged,  and  for  such  as  were  other- 
wisei  disabled  from  active  duty  in  the  society. 
At  first,  the  Jesuits  sent  oh  the  English  mission 
were  governed  by  a  superior,  styled  a  prefect:  this 
office  was  held  successively  by  the  fathers  Persons, 
Weston,  Garnet,  Holtby,  and  Walpole.  In.  1 6 1 9;» 
they  were  erected  into  a  vice-provinciate,  in  con- 
junctioh  with  the  Belgic  society ;  in  1623,  ^^^^y 
Were  raised  to  a  provinciate :  the  terms  in  which 
the  general  conferred  this  distinction  on  them,  are 
luighly  honourable  to  them. 

In  1 606,  Aqiiaviva  formed  a  code  bf  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  Jesuits  6n  the  English 
mission,  and  their  foreign  establishments. 

The  whole  body  of  the  English  Jesuits  was  to  be 
subject  to  a  prefect,  who  was  to  be  called,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  missions;  he  wsus  to  be  appointed  by  the 
general  of  the  order.  The  rectors^  of  the.  fo(reign 
seminaries  were  to  communicate  tvith  him,  .a&d[ 
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produce  their  accounts  to  him.  The  foreign  semi- 
naries, says  Aquaviva,  and  the  whole  cause  of  the 
!p!nglish  catholics,  depending' principally  on  the 
king  of  Spain,'  and  frequent  recourse  to  his  court 
being  on  this  account  necessary,  the  prefect  of  the 
missions  wasordinarily  to  reside  in  Spain,  but,  in  his 
absence,  some  person,  appointed  by  the  general  of 
the  order,  was  to  reside  there ;  some  Jesuit  also  Was 
to  reside  in  Flanders. — He  was  to  attend  to  the 
general  concerns  of  the  catholic  body,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  concerns  of  the  foreign  seminaries ; 
l^tj  except  on  presiding  occasions,  he  was  not  to 
int6|meddle ;  with  the  concerns  of  individuals. 

Aquaviva  behaved,  on  several  occasions,  with 
great  generosity,  towards  the  English  catholics. 
In  reply  to  a?  charge,  brought  against  fatiber  Per- 
sons, of  diverting,  to  the  use  of  the  society,  several 
suins  of  money  designed  for  the  gen^^ral  use  of  th« 
Eiig^lish  catholics,' he  thus  expresses  himself :  ^'  If 
"  it  caa^be  proved,  'that  the  body  of  the  society^  or 
^^  any  m^  thereof,  had^  to  their  use  received  out 
^'  of  England,  not  two  hundred  thousand  crowns," 
(one  of  the  suites,  which  he  was  charged  with  re- 
ceiving),  "  but  two  hundred  pence,  to  be  bestowed 
"  in  benefit  of  the  said  society,  and  not  on  Eng- 
^'  lishmen,  or  the  English  cause,  then  I  am  content 
^^  that  all  the  rest  objected  by  the  slanderers  should 
"  be  granted  for  true. — Mr.  Charles  Basset,  Mr. 
*'  George  Gilbert,  and  others,  left  divers  good  sums 
**  of  money,  freely  given  to  the  said  society,  or  to  be 
^^  disposed  by  them  at  their  pleasure ;  and  namely, 
*^  the  latter  of  the  two  left,  by  testament  yet  extant, 
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Us  readers.  With  this  design,  lie  pemsed  aB  liiat 
Hume,  Robertson,  Laing,  Tytler,  ^Whitaker,  and 
Chalmers,  have  said  upon  the  subject  He  tb^i 
perceived,  ihat^  to  fii^rm  a  proper  judgment  on  this 
singularly  interesting  and  singularly  perplexed 
case,  an  attentive  perusal  of  earlier  documentf^ 
more  numerous  and  more  bulky  than  his  time  for 
literary  pursuits  allows  him  to  investigate,  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  a  minute  examina* 
tion  of  the  famous  letters,  for  which  his  ignorance 
of  the  Scottish  language  absolutely  disqualifies  him, 
could  not  be  dispensed  with.  lie  therefore  abaUr 
doned  the  inquiry, — ^but  having  paid  considerable 
attention  to  ^e  questions,  he  begs  leave  to  state 
«ome  circumstances,  which  appear  to  him  favour- 
able, and  some,  which  appear  to  him  unfavQutaUe^ 
to  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  queen. 

I.  On  her  participation  in  the  murder  ofDartUeyy 
it  may  be  i^aid,  in  her  favour,  that,  abstractedly 
from  this  alleged  crime  and  the  circumstances  im- 
mediately connected  with  it,  her  character  is  unir 
formly  amiable,  and  generally  respectable.  She 
appears  to  have  been  goodnatured,  good  humoured, 
and  to  have  desired  to  see  every  person  around  her 
cheerful  and  happy.  Vindictiveness  and  cruelty 
may  be  said  to  have  been  perfectly  strangers  to 
her ;  she  possessed  great  good  sense,  and  fimmess 
of  soul ;  but  she  was  too  easily  a  prey  to  ihe  artfol ; 
too  easily  confided  inprofessions  of  attachment,  and 
too  willingly  indulged  in  the  aspirations  of  love. 
— All  must  confers,  that  she  yv^  surrounded  by 
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CHAP.  XXVIIL 

THE  BI^ISION  OF  EUROPE  AT  THIS  PERIOD  OP 
THE  PRESENT  HISTORY,  INTO  A  CATHOLIC  AND 
A  PROTESTANT  PARTY  :  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Ancient  apd  modem  lu«tpry  differ  in  nothipg 
so  muph,  as  the  absence  of  religious  wars  and  con*- 
trpye|9^es  f^pm  th^  former,  aiid  the  large  space 
whic^  they  occupy  in  the  la^er.     During  the  sue- 
cefi»3iv^  periq4^  ^f  ^^^  Assyrian,  Persian,  Macedo- 
nian^ ^d  Roman  empires,  the  grand  political  divi- 
sipq  of  the  world  ^as,  ii|to  the  states  within  the 
Sr^n^  of  thoQ0  powerful  eippijes,  s^nd  the  i^1;ates  be- 
yQitdit    At  tfie  ep4  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
christian  sera,  by  f^^  the  greater  p^  of  Europe. 
Wf^  lioscian ;  bi^t,  ^fter  the  4e^th  of  Trajaq,  ^e 
Rqib^s  <^eas^  to  b^  conquerors ;  and  soon  after-, 
wardft  the  bRfbfLFiaiifi  of  tha  north  and  north-ec^ti 
begin  tp  invade  their  territori^e  on  ^yery  sid?,  8^ft<l 
to.  ^^c^t  on  their  ruiiis,  a  i^ultitude  of  principalities 
ii^4^p0jidexit  01^  ef^ch  othfr,  bi;t  united  by  thepro- 
fjE^iyiu&n  of  a  cQpunpA.  religion,  by  a  cpmrnpn  regard 
for  its  interests,  and  by  a  common  submission,  in 
religious  concerns,  to  the  pope,  as  their  con^npn 
h^aq.     By  dggri^s,  Austria,  France,  Sp^,  and 
Ei^aad,  became  the  Eumpeian  powers-o£  tl^e.fisst 
ordtr*    The  union  of  the  Imperial  and  Spanish 
crowns  on  the  head  of  Charles  the  fifths  produced- 
GOi^ederaotes  agftinst  I^im*    The  French  monarcl^ 
was  always  at  their  head ;  and  Europe  thus  became 
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divided  into  two  new  parties,  the  Austrian  and  the 
French. 

The  reformation  arrived  :  and  then,  according 
to  Scheller"*,  ^^  the  interests  of  the  European  states, 
^'  which,  till  that  time,  had  been  national,  ceased  to 
'^  be  such ;  and  the  interests  of  religion  formed  a 
«  bond  of  union,  among  subjects  of  different  go- 
'^  vemments,  who,  till  this  time,  had  been  unknown 
"  to  each  other.  A  sentiment  more  powerful  in 
^'  the  heart  of  man  than  even  the  love  of  his 
"  country,  rendered  him  capable  of  perceptions 
"and  feelings  which  reached  beyond  its  limits: 
"  the  French  calvinist  found  himself  more  in  con- 
''  tact  with  a  calvinist  in  England,  Germany,  Hbl- 
"  land,  or  Geneva,  than  with  a  catholic  of  his  own 
^*  country."  This  effected  a  ne^  political  division 
of  Europe:  France,  siding  with  the  separatists 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  introducing  to  the 
aid  of  their  common  cause  the  Ottoman  power, 
became  the  reial  head  of  one  party ;  Austria  was  the 
head  of  the  other.  But  when,  upon  the  abdication 
of  Charles  the  fifth,  his  German  were  divided  from 
his  Spanish  states,  and  the  civil  wars  of  France 
weakened  her  connections  with  the  protestant 

*  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  trente  attB,— cited  by  M.  ie 
Bonald,  in  his  interesting  essay,  '<  De  Fl^it^  Religiease  en 
^'  Europe ;"— inserted  in  the  Amhigu^f  Peltier,  Np.  «xxv«^ 
This  journal  contains  several  other  essays  of  Bonaid,  on  sub* 
jects  of  literature  and  history,  which  diow  great  learning,  an 
excellent  taste,  and  profound  obsenration.— See  also  **  Les 
v^rkables  Auteurs  de  la  R6v^lution  de  Itamce  de*i78$,  JBvo. 
Neufchatd,  1797. 
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powers  and  the  Porte,  Philip  the  second  of  Spain 
and  Elizabeth  of  England  became  the  conspicuous 
characters.  Philip,  with  the  aid  of  Bavaria,  was 
the  centre  of  the  catholic  system ;  Elizabeth,  with 
the  United  Provinces  at  her  disposition,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  protestant.  During  this  period,  Ger- 
many, under  the  peaceable  influence  of  Rudolph, 
took  no  part  in  the  contest ;  but  all  the  temporal, 
and,  (which  was  of  much  greater  consequence),  all 
the  spiritual  power  of  Rome,  co-operated  with  the 
Spaniard,  and  placed  the  pope  in  the  van  of  the 
catholic  array.  .  Then,  if  Scheller's  remarks  be  just, 
the  protestants  in  every  country  subject  to  the 
SpaBkb.  sway,  would  be  partisans  of  Elizabeth, 
and  every  catholic  in  the  territories  subject  to  her 
dominion  or  controul,  would, be  favourable  to  the 
designs  of  Philip  and  the  pope.  Pursuing  his  rea- 
soning, it  would  follow,  that  this  would  be  parti- 
cularly the  case  of  the  clergy  of  each  division,  on 
account  of  their  nearer  interests  in  the  concerns  of 
religion;  and  still  more  the  case  of  the  catholic 
clergy,  on  account  of  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  Roman  see,  and  graduated  dependence 
upon  her. 

Now  if  we  examine  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
protestants  and  the  English  catholics  by  Scheller's 
observation,  we  shall  find  the  result  very  fayour- 
able  to  the  latter. — While  England  was  at  peace 
with  France,  Elizabeth  supplied  tiie  protestant 
insurgents  with  men^  ammunition,  and  moneys  con- 
cluded an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  them, 
and  was  put  by  them  into  possession  of  Havre  de 
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Grace,  which  comm^ded  the  moUth  of  the  Seine, 
and  was,  on  that  account,  esteemed  and  denomi- 
nated the  key  of  France.  In  the  same  ihiariher, 
While  England  was  at  peace  with  Spaiti,  Eliz^bfeth 
fomented  the  revolt  of  the  protestant  Flemings, 
entered  into  a  similar  treaty  with  them,  sent  them 
similar  supplies,  encouraged  her  subjects  to  outrage 
?hilip  in  the  European,  West  Indian,  and  SovXk 
American  seas  and  shores,  and  readily  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  states  of  HoUlnd,  that  her  ambassiador 
ishould  be  admitted  into  their  council*. 

On  the  other  hand, — notwithstanding  the  illegi- 
timacy, or,  at  most,  the  dubious  legitimacy  of 
Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her  proscription  of  flife 
catholic  religion  and  her  persecution  of  the  catholics, 
notwithstanding  the  plausible  pretension  of  £he 
Scottish  queen  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  not- 
withstanding the  sentence  of  deposition  fulminated 
by  the  pope  against  Elizabeth,  the  practical  allegi- 
ahce  of  her  catholic  subjects  was  unshaken : — w'e 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention  the  ex- 
emplary loyalty  of  the  universal  body  to  their  queen 
in  the  hour  of  her  danger. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that,  while  the  catholics 
were  placed  under  these  trying  circumstances,  and 
were  so  unjustly  and  so  ctuelly  treated,  it  wais 
natural  to  fear  their  disaffection,  and  that  state 

*  Thesi  iofstfthc^ft  Gff  EKzab^'i  interfer^iiee.  #ith  die 
rebellioiiQ  sulij^cte  of  Ffttnce  and  Spain^  hare  caftdicyj  men- 
tioned by  Hume;  and  eloquentiy  brought  forward  in  Ae 
Responsio  ad  edictum  Elizabeths,  noticed  in  a  future  part  of 
Ithiswork.      "    *  " ■'    .     -*  ^       '' 
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pplicy  would,  therefore^  both  require  and  justify 
precs^Ution.  Still,  before  guilt  was  committedj  or  the 
meditation  of  it  discovered,  however  just  it  might 
be  to,  hold  out  the  terrors  of  persecution  and  pu- 
mshment,  the  infliction  of  them  was  unjustifiabler 
On  the  other  hand,  prudence  required  from  the 
catholics^  that  they  i^ould  avoid  every  thing  that 
eould  provoke  suspicion,  and  embrace  every  lawful 
mea^ur^,  which  was  likely  to  conciliate  either  the 
sovereign  or  the  people ;  that  they  should  limit  their 
intercourse  with  the  see  of  Rome,  as  much  as  the 
principles  (rf  their  religion  allowed ;  that  they 
should  have  no  political  relations  with  Spain,  or  any 
other  foreign  power,  and  no  intercourse  with  the 
queen  of  Scots ;  that  they  should  abstain  from  all 
State  concerns,  psg:licularly  those,  which  regarded 
the  royal  succession ;  that  they  shotild  avail  them- 
stelyes  of  eveiy  opportunity  of  testifying  their  abso- 
Inte  and  unqualified  allegiance  to  h^r  majesty ;  and 
that  ev/^  in  s{)iritual  matters  they  should  adopt,  as 
far  m  the  true  doctrines  of  their  religion  admitted, 
all  arrangements  that  would  please,  and  avpid  all 
that  would  be  offensive  to  government.  This,  good 
sense  and  duty  prescribed  to  the  flock :  this,  their 
pastors,  and  this,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  su- 
preme pontiflf  of  their  church  should  have  preached 
to  them,  and  confirmed  by  words  and  example. 

To  this  conduct  also  the  government  of  Elizabeth 
should  have  invited  her  catholic  subjects.  They 
should  have  reflected  that,  while  catholics  peaceably 
obeyedtheprocesses  of  her  courts,  cheerfully  served 
in  her  fleets  and  armies,  and  did  no  act  inconsistent 
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5lh  &  6ih  year  of  Edward  the  sixth  %  it  was  ot« 
dainedy  that  no  man  should  be  arraigned  for  trear 
sons/^  that  then  were,  or  that  thereafter,  should 
V  be,  excq>t  by  the  testimony  of  two  accusi^rs 
^'  brought  in  person  before  him ; "  and  the  same 
wise  and  humane  provision  was  adopted  in  the  act 
of  the  1st  of  the  reigning  queen.  Availing  herself 
of  those  legislative  provisions,  Mary  required,  that 
Nau  and  Curie  should  be  confronted  with  her; 
affirming,  that  they  never  would,  to  her  face,  per* 
sist  in  tiieir  evidence*  Independently  of  the  jsta* 
tutes,  the  demand  was  equitable.  It  was,  however^ 
peremptorily  refbsed.  In  the  same  manner,  she 
reqmred  that  every  one  letter  written  in  her  qwn 
hand,  or  bearing  her  own  superscription,  should, 
he  ^hflnted ;  and  declared,  that,  on  Ihe  produce, 
tioii  of  one  such  letter  j  she  would  instantly  acknow-* 
ledge  that  the  charge  against  her  was  sufficiently 
supported  !-^but  no  such  original  document  was 
produced.  It  must  be  added,  that  three  men, 
whose  written'  testimony  was  brought  to  convict 
Mary  on  her  trial,  had  been  executed  a  very  short 
time  before  her  trial.  Was  such  a  proceeding 
juatiHable  or  decent  ?  Does  it  not .  afford  a  strong 
inference  in:  favour  of  Mary's  innocence  ? 

The  mpst  dispassionate,  account  of  this  trial, 
which  the  writer  has  seen,  is  given  by  Rapin  f. — 
lie  concludes  it  by  thirteen  questions : — "  I. do  not 
'^ think  it  possible,"  he  says,  "  to  vindicate  Elizar 
.^^  b^  upon  each  of  these  queries.  We  must, 
."  therefore,  keep  to  the  necessity  she  was  under 

c   ?  5  &  6  Ed.  VI.  c,  11, 8. 12.       t  Hist  ad  annum  1586.. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

.  PENAL  ACTS  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  FIFTH  YEARS  OF 
THE-REIGN  OF  QUEEN  .  ELIZABETH,  FQR.TpE 
DENIAL  OF  THE  QUEEN's  ECCLE3IASTICAL  SU- 
PREMACY; AND, FOR  NOT  CONFORMING  TO  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  UNIFOR- 
MITY  OF  THEXOMMON  PRAYER. 

1558—1563- 

IN.the  history  of . religious  persecution,  the  penal 
andtsaa^inary  laws  ^passed  by  ,the  parliaments  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  aixd  the  numerous  instances,  in 
which  they  were  carried  into  execution,-  fill  a  con- 
siderable space :  we  shall  endeavour  Xo  bring  vthem 
properly  [before,  the  view  of  the  reader,  so  far  as 
they  directly  or.  indirectly  affected  the  English 
catholics. 

1.  Two  such  acts,  each  extremely  penal,*  were 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  the.queen :  the  first,  for 
abolishing  papal  jurisdiction  and.  establishing  the 
queen's 'Supremacy;  the  otiier,  for  effecting  uni- 
formity pi  common  prayer. 

By  the  first  of  these  statutes,  archbishops^  bishops, 
and  o&er  ecclesiastical  officers  or  ministers,  and;  all 
temlporal.  officers  !and  ministers,  and  .generallyialt 
persons: receiving  the  queen's  fee,  .who  reftised  to 
take  the.  oath  of  supremacy  prescribed  by  that  acl^ 
and  mentioned  in  a  former  ps^e  of  this  work,  were 
incapacitjitedrfrQm  hplding:fany  office ;  and  all,  who 
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denied  the  supremacy,  were,  for  the  first  offence^ 
punishable  by  forfeiture  of  gck>ds  and  chattels;  for 
the  second,  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  a  praemu- 
nire ;  and  for  the  third,  rendered  guilty  of  high 
tireason. 

Noiie,  however,  except  persons  holding  ecclesias- 
tical or  civil  offices,  could  be  required  to  fake  the 
odUi,^  and  nbiie  but  those,  who  Voluntarily  denied 
the  queen's  supremacy,  were  subjected  to  b&er 
penalties.  Thus,  the  operation  of  this  act,  though 
severe,  was  limited; 

2.  The  second  of  the  acts,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, enjoined  all  ministers  to  use  iiu^  bobk  xX 
conimon  prayer,  and  none  other,  in  the  celelnra- 
tion  of  divine  setvifce;  and  provided  tiat  every 
minista*  Refusing  to  use  it,  or  listing  any  dtb^r,  or 
spedkjng  in  degradation  bf  the  common  pray^, 
should,  if  not  bene&cM,  be^  tot  the  fin^  ofii^o^ 
imprisoined  one  year ;  for  ite  seebnd,  i^i|trt96be4  fei* 
life ;  and  if  beneficed,  should,  for  the  first  ofeift^ 
beimptisoaedaurittg  sixttiontlrt,todforfeitiy^'s 
valub  of  his  benefit^;  fo^  the  seopnd,  depHitred  offals 

for  >tb^  third,  in  iddkl^m  to  ddpriyitiim,  be'ii^i- 
soned  for  life.  It  further  provided,  -fliirt,  tf  mj^ 
peTsoti  sh^dTd  bp6^  id  d€:h>gie(tib]l  xXik^  \i66l  of 
icontmoiai  pray^,  oi^  pt^^irbni  thfe  mding  ot  it,  m 
bausia  any  Qthb  serdcfe  to  be  kad,  ht^gUould  fyt^H, 
<fl>r>  Ibe  first  offence,  one  hundr^  marks ;  fc^  tif^ 
Jecoady  foiiir  Hundted;  and  fb^  the  "diird,  Ul  his 
good  iad  chd.tteli5,  $knd  b^  imprigonigd  fbr  life. 
TU^oj^ration  tif  l&is  St&tht^  ttraisalttb'  lifnil^:  it 
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affected  only  tte  pi^testant  dei^,  clnd  petsons  ifa 
g^neral^  who  shoUd  ^eak  agaihist  the  ccahmoa 
prayer-bobk.  .  ( 

3.  -Soine  disturbances,  dtbdbtited  to  ^cathollbs  & 
the  north,  but  which  do  not  aplpearto  hav^  befell  df 
inagnftad^,  otcsu^ioned  aif  act  k>  be  pa:^sed  id  thi^ 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  majesty,  by  ifehich  per- 
sons, maintaining  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  the 
Roman  see,  were  subjeicted  to  the  penalties  of  prae- 
munire :  ecclesiastical  persons,  fellows  of  colleges 
in  the  universities,  and  officers  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  w^re  compellitble  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy under  the  penalty  of  praenranite  for  the  first 
dffisnce;^  and  thoi^e  of  high  treason  fot  the  second  : 
and  ^rsons,  who  hdd  said  0^  heird  miussy  tcdgbt 
har^  the  odth  tendered  to  them,  and  l^ir  r^Ebsal 
of  it  wad  puniahable  by  the  same  penalties. 

Thiik  act  coifisidetabiy  extended  the  |)enal  bode, 
aod  dperated  generally  on  the  whole  body  of  Bog* 
lifth  bsdiQlics :  but  it  was  £sir  from  beipg  generally 
carried  into  eiecutioh. 


CHAP.  XXX, 


BULL  OF  PIUS  THE  FIFTH,  EXCOMMUNICATING 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH  :— PENAL  ENACTMENTS 
AGAINST   THE   CATHOLICS. 

-  .  T 

1570. 

In  more  than  bne  page  of  hiii  A^rerit  ywAs;  fii@ 
writer  has  taken  bcqasidn  to  expteis  hig  opinion; 
that  the  e^im  bf^  th4ipj4>«d  tii  ^danporal  pomar^ibf 
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divine  right,  has  been: one  of  the  most  calamitous 
events-rin  .the^  history  of  the  chmrch :  its^  effects^ 
since  the  reformation,  on  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  catholics  have  been  dreadful,  apd^are  stiU 
felt  by'  them  severely. :  We  have  now  to  mention 
the  bull  of  Pius,  and  the  penal  enactments  by  which 
it  was^f6llowed. 

XXX.  1. 
BiUl  of  Pius  tlie  fifth. 

•  * 

The  bull  of  Paul  the  third,  deposing  Henry  the 
eighth,  and  absolving  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  the  arrogant  answer  of  Paul  the  fourth 
to  the  ambassador  of  queen  Elizabeth,  have  been 
mentioned  :  we  have  now  to  notice  the  bulh,  "  Reg- 
"  nans  in  excelsis,"  of  Pius  the  fifth.  After  recit- 
ing* her  offences,  this  pope,  "  out  of  the  frilness 
^^  of  his  apostolic ipower,  declares  Elizabeth,  being 
"  anoheretic,  and  a  favourer  of  heretics,^  and  her 
'^  adherents  in  the  matter  aforesaid,  to  ;have  in- 
^^  curred  the  sentence  of  anathema,  and  to  be  cut 
"  off  from  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ."  "  More- 
^^  over,"  continues  the  pope,  ", we  declare  her  to  be 
"  deprived  of  her  pretended  title  to  the  kingdom 
^^  aforesaid,  and  of  all  dominion,  dignity,  and  pri- 
vilege whatsoever :  and  also  the  nobility,  subjects, 
and  people  of  the  said  kingdoms,  and  all  others, 
"  which  have  in  any  sort  sworn  unto  her,  to  be 
"for  ever  absolved  from  every  such  oath,  and  all 
"  manner  of  duly,  dominion,  allegiance,  and  obe- 
[^  dienoe;  as.  we  aba  do,  by  the  authority  of  these 
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*'  presents,  absolve  them,. and  do  deprive :the  some 
*^  Elizabeth  of  her  pretended  right  to  the  kiDigdoin, 
'/  and .  all  other  things  aforesaid :  and  we ,  do  com-^ 
^^  mand.  and  interdict,  all  and  every  the  noblemen, 
f^  subjects,,  people,  and  others  aforesaid,  that  they 
'^  presume  not  to  obey  her,. or  her  monitions,  njuan- 
V  dates,  and  laws :  and  those,  which  shall  ..do%to 
f^  the  contrary,  we  do  innodate  with  the. like  sen* 
"  tence  of  anathema. 

*'  And,  because  it  were  a  matter;  of  too  much 
"  difficulty  to  carry  these  presents  to  ,  all  places, 
^^  where  it  may  be  needful,  our  will  is,  that  the 
'^  copies  thereof,  under  a  public  notary's  hand,  and 
^^  sealed  with  the  seal  of  an  ecclesiastical  prelate,' or 
*^  of  his  court,  shall  carry  altogether  the  same  credit 
*^  with' all  people,  judicial  and  extrajudicial,  as  these 
"  presents  should  do,  if  they  were  exhibited  or 
.".shown. — Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peters,  in  the 
^^y^ar  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  1570,  the 
*f  5th  of  the  CQcl^ds  of  May,  and  of  our  popedom 
"  th^  5th  year." 

«  Such; was  this  celebrated  bull,  ever.to;be;con- 
demnisd,  and  ever  to  be  lamented.  It  is. most 
deaTjr-that  the  pope  assumed  by  it  a.  right,  the 
exercise  of  which  Christ. had  explicitly  disclaimed 
.for  himself ;— that  it  tended  to  produce  a  civil  war 
between  the  queen's  protestant  and  catholic  sub- 
jects, with  all  the  horrors  of  a  disputed  succession ; 
and  that  it  necessarily  involved  a  multitude  of  re- 
spectable and  conscientious  individuals  in  the  bit- 
terest and  most  complicated  distress.  Wh^t  could 
have  fascinated  the  pontiff,  virtuous  and  pious,  as 
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all  histoiiaag  ^escribe  him,  to  the  adoption  of  supb 
g;«keq|we^! 

Some  months  after  it  was  published,  Mr.  John 
FeltiM,  a  catholic  gentlenian,  affiiceid  it  tothe^gate 
of  ike  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Londo^.  H^  mnd 
apprehended,  tod  tried  for  high  1x>easonj  he  cqn- 
fessed  the  faict,  Was  found  guilty,  and  deservedly 
executed.  The  •  English  catholics  reprobated  his 
conduct,  and  never  accepted  the  bufi.  Fellbtt 
himself  acknowledged  the  giiilt  of  ike  action,  and 
begiged  her 'majesty's  fprgivene$s«  ' 

^  The  bull  of  pope  Pius  the  fi^,  against  qtieen 
^*  Elizabeth,"  says  Strypie  ^5  "  ^^  ^^  ^P  in  Parii^ 
^^  bX  Pont  St.  Estienne,  containing  the  self^same 
^*  matter,  and  on  the  same  day,  (March  the  2d), 
^^  that  Felton  set  it  up  at  St.  Paul's,  London  :  put- 
^^  ting  her  under  a  eurse,  and  all  that  adhered  to 
*^  her ;  and  absolving  her  subjects  from  their  oath 
^5  of  allegiance :  aikd  those,  that  should  obey  her,  t(^ 
"be  involved  under  the  said  curse.  This  insoledt 
"  bull  may  be  read  at  length  in  our  histories :  alid 
"  pitrticularly  in  (Jamden's  Elizabeth.  The  people 
^^  of  Paris  flocked  mightily  together  about  it  The 
"  queen's  ambaai^adors,  then  in  France,  were  the 
"  lord  Buckhurst  and  Mr.  Walsingham,  whose  ser- 
"  vant  went  boldly  and  tore  it  down  and  brought 

*  Pop^  Piu8  the  fifth  wa«  beatified  by  Clement  the  tenth, 
in  1672,  9nd  canonized  by  Clement  the  eleventh,  in  1712;  his 
festival  holds  its  place  in  the  Roman  calendar,  on  the  5th  «f 
May :  but  in  canonizing  a  saint,  the  church  is  far  from  cano- 
nizing all  his  aiitions. 

f  Ann.  Ref.  vol,  ii.  p.  17. 
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"  it  to  his  master,  who,  with  the  lord  Bttdchufst, 
^  after  some  conference,  repaired  to  the  king  and 
"  immediately  broke  with  him  in  that  behalf.  He, 
calling  Walsingham  unto  him,  asked  him  the  con- 
tents  of  the  bull :  whereof  being  advertised,  and 
Walsingham  presenting  to  him  m  mudi  of  tlie 
"  bull  as  was  given  him  by  his  servant,  the  king 
^  showed  himself  veiy  much  moved  thereat,  and  in 
^^  such  sort  as  that  both  might  very  well  see  he.  wa»^ 
^^  unfeigned :  and  forewith  he  called  Lansac  xmto 
*^  him,  to  take  order  ^fith  the  judge  criminal  for  the 
^^  searching  out  of  the  setter-up  of  the  same  :  ai|dl 
^^  assured  the  ambassadors,  if  by  fmy  means  he  oould 
^^  be  found,  he  should  receive  such  punishment  aft 
^^  such  a  presumption  required  :  considering  die 
good  amity  between  him  and  his  good  sister. 
Walsingham  then  showed  the  king  that,  if  he  did 
^^  not  take  order  in  diis,  the  like  measure  might  be 
^^  measured  to  himself*.  To  which  he  answered, 
'^  that  he  did  perceive  that  very  well :  and  that 
"  whosoever  he  were,  that  should  seem  t<^  ask  in 
'f  honour  any  of  his  confederates,  he  would  m^te 
"  account  of  him  accordingly.  After  Walsingham' 
^^  departed  from  the  king,  Lansac  told  him  in  his 

*  This  wfs  verified  in  the  person  of  his  successor,  Henrj  the 
fourth.  While  he  was  king  of  Navarre,  Sixtus  Quintus,by  a  bull 
signed  by  himself  and  twenty-five  cardinals,  excommunicated 
tluit  prince^  and  kis  brotlvdr  the  pnoce  of  Cond6y  depriyed 
them  and  thiair  aupjce^sors  of  all  th^ir  states,  fuid  particularly 
of  their  rights  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Frpnce,  and 
absolved  all  their  subjects  and  vassals  from  their  oath  of 
flkllegiance.  Daniel,  Hist,  de  France,  ed.  1755,  torn,  xi: 
p.  SOI.  •     - 
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^^>  ear/  that  he  had  great  cause  ta  guess,  that  this 
^^  was  done  by  some  Spanish,  practice." 


XXX.  2. 
'  Penal  Enachnentiin  consequence  of  the  Bullof  Piusi 

:  This  proceedii^  of  Pius  could  not  but  irritate 
die  queen  and  all  her  subjects, — whether  catholics 
or  protestants, — who  were  attached  to  her  by  affec- 
tic>n  or  a  sense  of  duty.  They  soon  produced  two 
legislative  acts : 

lat.  By  the  first,  persons  who  affirmed  that  Eliza- 
beth was  not  a  lawful  sovereign,  or  that  any  other 
had  a  preferable  title,-^-^r  that  she  was  an  heretic, 
schismatic,  or  infidel,r-ror  that  the  right  to  the  crown 
and  the  succession  could  not  be  determined  by 
law,  were  declared  guilty  of  treaison. 

,  2d.  By  the  latter,  persons  procuring  or  bringing 
in  bulk  or  briefs  from  the  pope,  and  absolving  others 
by  virtue  of  them,  or  receiving  such  absolutions, 
were  d^lared,  in  like  manner, '  guilty,  of  treason  ; 
ijieir  aiders  and  abettors -were  made  guilty  of  the 
penalties  of  a  praemumre ;  peirsons  concealing  them 
for  above  six  weeks  were  punishable  for  misprision 
of  treason ;  and  priests  bringing  Agnus  Dei's  and 
similar  articles,  blessed  by  the  pope,  or  by  his  autho- 
rity,, to  which  pardons  or  immunities  were  annexed, 
were  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  praemunire. — In 
the*  construction  of  this  act,  it  appears  to  have  been 
understood  that  the  absolutions,  which  it  mentions, 
did  not  denote  absolutions,  given  in  sacramental 
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confession,  but  those  absolutions  only  which  were 
granted  by  special  faculties. 

The  statutes,  which  we  have  mentioned,  were 
abundantly  severe :  but  government  was  not  active 
in  putting  them  in  force.  It  is  observable,  that 
father  Persons,  in  his  Philopater,  in  which  queen 
Elizabeth  is  mentioned  in  the  very  bitterest  lan- 
guage of  contumely,  mentions  her  disposition  to  be 
naturally  kind  and  humane;  that  the  Brief  Histo- 
rical Account  of  the  Jesuits'*'',  cites  passages  from 
father  Persons  and  father  Creswell,  acknowledging 
the  lenity  of  queen  Elizabeth  at  the  beginnmg  of 
her  reign,  and  that  both  in  the  ^^  supplication'' 
presented  by  the  English  catholic  gentlemen,  and 
the  '^  supplication  "  presented  by  the  English  catho- 
lic clergy  to  king  James,  upon  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
^'  the  q^een  always  professed  to  punish  none  for 
^^  religion ;  and  Aat  the  first  twelve  years  of  her 
"  reign,  as  they  were  free  from  blood  and  persecu- 
"  tion,  so  were  they  fraught  with  aU  kind  of  worldly 
"  prosperity."  Yet  the  whole  catholic  body  suf- 
fered much  during  that  period ;  but  the  dreadful 
scenes,  which  followed,  caused  them  to  look  back  to 
those  years,  however  sorrowful,  with  regret. 

*  P.  21.    A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  library  of  the 
British  MuBeuih. 
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xxxiir.  3. 

Trial  and  Execution  of  father  Canqdan* 

Among  those,  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  none  attracted  so  much  attention  as 
father  Edmund  Campian,  a  Jesuit  *. 


^  hurt  a  catfaolique,  and  so  be  im  oBeace  agumt 
"  which  they  sayde  to  be  «iii|%apd  that  the  qii^ene  couldeoaC* 
*'  command  them  to  sipn^y  and  therefore,  bpwsoeuer  the 
*^  queeiie  commaundedi  they  woulde  not  tell  the  tnietb,  whi<^ 
**  Uiey  were  Ipiown  to  know,  or  to  such  effisct,  tbey  were  then 
''  put  to  the  torture,  or  els  not« 

'*  Fifthly,  that  the  proceeding  to  torture  was  always  so 
**  slowly,  SQ  TnwiUingly,  and  with  so  many  preparations  of 
'^  perswasicHis  to  spare  them  selues,  and  so  many  mepns  to  let 
**  them  know,  that  the  trueth  was  by  them  to  be  vttered,  both 
**  in  duetie  to  her  maiestie,  and  in  wisedome  for  th^n  selues, 
'*  as  whosoeuer  was  present  at  those  actions  must  needs  ac- 
'*  knowledge  in  her  maiesti^'s  miojsttrs^  a  ful  purpose  to  follow 
*^  the  example  of  her  pwne  n^oat  gratious  dii|KMUtion :  whom 
*<  God  long  preserve/' 

*  We  have  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  his  trial,  suf-* 
ferings,  and  death,  in  the  late  Dr.  Challoner^s  ^*  Memoirs  of 
*^  Missionary  Priests,"  and  Dr.  Bridgwater's  ^<  Coneertatia^" 
already  noticed  in  the  teict  }^n  the  ^^  Aitaignpiient  of 
**  Edmund  Qampian,  Sherwin,  Bosgrav^^  Qattom,  Jc^ASon^ 
*'  Bristow,  Kimber,  and  others,  for  High  TreaiMin,  24  .Eliz.'' 
first  published  in  the  '<  Phoenix  Brttaonicus,"  p.  48a, 
and  recently  inserted  in  ^<  Cobbett's  con^l^te  Coilectioa 
^*  of  State  Trials",  vol.  i.  p.  1050.  .  And  see  "  Staype's 
"  Ann*  vol.  ii.  b.  i.  c.  3,  4,  p.  644*  645,  646/'  The  abstract 
presented  in  the  text,  of  the  trial  of  father  Campian,  is.  taken - 
from  the  *'  Arraignment/*  It  shows  the  maimer,  in  which 
criminal  prosecutions  of  catholic  prijssts  were  conducted  in 
"Ae. reign  of  Elizabeth* 
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"  WheAer  you  Idok^"  says  fiKther  Persons,  '*^  to 
die  manners,  of  to  the  learning  of  their  inmaieis, 
"  yoti  will  find  that  nothing  con  be  devised  more 
perfect  or  more  worthy  of  achristian;  never,  inmy 
opinion,  did  England,  in  the  time,  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  behoM  any  thing  more  excellent 
"  None  are  KBCeived  into  them  without  a  consider- 
^'  able  di^ee  of  previous  probation ;  none^  whether 
"  Aey  are  come  to  us  from  heresy  or  catholicily; 
«  areBdtnittedwithou^aplrevious^nmlcoiifession 
'^  of  Ateo^  sans,  and  making  a  firm  resolutioii  to  s^oid 
"  evil  and  do  good,  during  the  whole  remainder,  df 
<<  dieir  livesi.  The' dress  is  decent,  the  food  mode'^ 
^^  rate;  aiid  the  dress ! and  food  of. all  arealike:  all 
^^  live  in  seclusion  from  the  world  and  its  co^dems'; 
^^  die  ininate  of  the  ^ominai^iiever  passes  its  walls; 
^'  esBspt  to  attend  ibe  public  -leptures  or  sermons', 
"  €»*'£brih&iiinocent, recreation  of  a  walk  in  th« 
^^  fields  r  but  noiie  qui^  the  B&masaaixys  without  a 
^^  coaapamon,  or  leaving  his  nsuBe  widi Jiie  porten 
^^  Of  &e  twenty^bnr  houra,  sevady  or  at  the  utmost 
<<  e%ht^  axe  given  to  ideep ; ;  tbre&>  to' meals  and 
^^  rdax:ati€Hft;-and  tbirteen,  to  nked^itation,  {grayer, 
"  aad^  study.  The  day  begiiais  and  «ds  with 
prayer;  and  all  hear  mass  ^V'Cty  day ;  th^  fre* 
queittly  confess,  their  sins  to  the  prie&t,  and 
generally,  on  every  eighth  dfcy,  receive  th*  holy 
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"  communion." 


Such  was  the  internal  economy  of  these  sfemi- 
nariea  in  the  time  of  PerSoAS ; /such  it  continued 
till  the  extmetion  of  tbemj  at  the  French  revolution. 
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Mpst  bitterly,  however,  did  their  learned  and 
pious  inmates, — (for  pious  and  learned  they  as- 
suredly were), — bewail  their  exile  from  their  native 
land.  ,  "  Thou  knowest,  good  Lord,"  says  cardinal 
"  Allen  in  his  Apology  *  for  them,  "  how  often  we 
^^  have  lamented  together,  that,  for  our  sins,  we 
^^  should  be  constrained  to  spend  either  all,  or  most 
"  of  our  serviceable  years,  out  of  our  natural  cbun- 
"  try,  to  ^which  they  are  most  due ;  that  our 
^^  offices  should  be  acceptable,  and  .our  lives  and 
'^services  agreeable  to  strangers,,  ^d  not  to  our 
^^  dearest  athome.  Thou  knowest,  how  earnestly 
^'  wehavedesired  thee  to  incline  ourprince'sheartto 
'^  admit  us  into  our  country,  into  what  state  soever; 
'^  and  that  we  might,  in  poverty  and  penance  never 
"  so  extreme,  serve  the  poor  souls  to  their  salva- 
^^tion;  voiding  our  cogitations  of  all  honours, 
^^  commodities,  preferments,  that  our  forefathers 
*^  and  the  realm  yielded  and  gave  to  such  fimc- 
^^  tions ;  acquitting  them,  for  our  own  parts,  to  the 
^'  present  possessors  and  incumbents,  or  to  whom- 
soever God  shall  permit  Thou  knowest,  how 
justly  we  have  bewailed  our  heavy  case,  that  so 
many  strange  nations  having  their  churches,  with 
^'  freedom  to  serve  God  after  their  manner,  in  our 
"  country,  only  catholics,  (who  in  our  fathers^  d&ys, 
"  had  all,  and  for  whom,  and  by  whom,  all  churches 

*  ^'  Apology  and  true  Declaration  of  the  Institution  and 
'<  Endeavours  of  the  two  English  Colleges,  the  one  in  Rome, 
*^  the  other  now  residing  at  Rheims,  against  the  smister  in- 
^'  formations  given  up  against  the  same/'    Douay,  8vo« 
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"  ^ahd  Christianity  rose),  can,  by  no  intercession  of 
"  foreign  potentates,  nor  no  sighs  nor  sorrows  of 
'^  innumerable  mostloyal  subjects,  obtain  one  place 
"  in  the  whole  land,  to  serve  their  Lord  God,  after 
^^  ihe  rites  of  all  good  christian  princes,  priests,  an^ 
"  people  of  the  world :  that  no  Jew,  no  Turk,  nb 
**  Pagan,  can,  by  the  law  of  God,  nature,  or  nations, 
'^  be  forced  from  the  manner  and  persuasion  of 
^^  his  own  sect  and  service,  to  any  other,  which 
^^  by  promise  or  profession  he  or  his  progenitors 
"  never  received ;  only  we, — that  neither  in  our 

own  persons,  nor  in  our  forefathers,  ever  gave 

consent  to  any  other  faith  or  worship  of  Grod, 
^\  but  have,  in  precise  terms,  by  protestation  and 
'^  promise,  bound  ourselves  in  baptism  to  the  reli- 
^'  gion,  faith,  and  service,  catholic  alone, — are, 
^^  against  divine  and  human  laws,  and  against  the 
^^  protestant's  own  doctrine,  in  other  nations,  not 
'^  only  bereaved  of  our  christian  due  in  this  behalf, 
^^  but  are  forced  by  manifold  co-actions,  to  those 
'^  rites,  which  we  never  knew,  nor  gave  our  assent 
"  unto." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  these 
affecting  lines  had  not  an  English  heart. 

In.  the  same  work,  the  cardinal  does  justice  to 
his  friend  father  Persons,  and  to  Persons's  spiri- 
tual sons.  ^^  We  protest,",  he  says,  ^^  that  neither 

people  call  jiesuits, — (an  express  clause  being  in 
the  instructions  of  their  mission  into  England, 
that  they  deal  not  in  matters  of  state,  which  is  to 
^^  be  showed,  signed  with  their  late  general's  hand 
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^^  of  worthy  ineinory),'--«neithQr  ihe  pn«tB,  either 
^^  of  the  semiaaries  or  others^  have  jaoy  commiBeion, 
^^  direction,  instructicm,  or  insizraation^  d&om  his 
!K>liness,  or  any  other  their  superior,  either  in 
religion,  or  of  the  like,  to  move  sedition,  or  to 
"  deal  agakxst  the  state ;  but  only  by  their  priest- 
^'  hood  and  the  Unctions  thereof,  to  do  such  duties 
^^  as  be  requisite  of  christian  men!s  souls,  wHcfa 
'^  consists  of  preaching,  teaching,  catechising,  mi- 
nistering the  sacraments,  and  the  like«" 

Your  higfaness's  noble  father,"  concltuies  the 
eloquei^  caidinal,  ^^  as  of  worthy  and  wise  men 
u  we  have  heard,  was  fully  determined  to  giveiwer 
^'  the  tide  of  supremacy,  and  unite  botii  himself 
and  his  realm  to  the  see  and  church  apostolic 
againe ;  but  being  prevetited  by  death,  could 
oic^  accomplisJb  his  most  necessarie  and  itonoat- 
able  designement,  and  may  therefore  be  bodi  an 
"  example  and  a  warning  to  your  majestie,  the  last 
^^  of  all  bis  dearest  •  children,  to  acoomplush  &at 
'^  thing,  which,  to  his  great  wisdom  at  tiie  going 
"  out  of  this  life,  was  thought  so  necessarie  for  his 
^  soul,-  his  people,  and  posterity,  wbich  diverse 
'^  princes  and  provinces  begin  now  to  think  upon 
^^  more  sa-iously  than  before.  Incline  your  heart, 
"  for  Christe's  love,  gracious  lady  1  to  our  fanm- 
^^  ble  suit  made  for  your  own  soxA ;  and  be  not 
"  oflfended  with  your  poore  subjects,  for  moving 
*^  your  majestic  in  so  plqine  terms,  in  God's  jmd 
*^  the  church's  cause.  Wherein,  if  our  Lord  of 
^  his  ^secret  judgment  peimit  vm  not  to  be  beared, 
^  yet,  in  doing  so  dutiful  an  endeavour,  wecsmnot 
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'^  loose  our  kboursr^  for  whieb  we  must  be  tstlwajris 
^  reidy,  (as  God  iikidl  pleaBe),  to  loose  our  liv^. 

^^  In  die  mean  timfe,  not  repugning  or  Iresisfing 
f*  any  43f  your  majestie^s  or  the  realm's  tempi^ral 
^'  iawi^  we  trust  no  reasonable  tnsoi  can  reprove 
^^  ui9,  if  we  i^efiide  to  be  obedient  to  the  pretend^ 
'^vlawB  of  religion^  which  we  think  in  donsclehce^ 
'^  and  can  provi^  to  be,  Against  the  laws  of  God, 
"  and  not  consonant  to  any  just  and  truely  called 
"  laws  of  our  country/' 

The  account  given  by  Hume*,  of  these  semina- 
ries, is  extremely  imperfect  and  inaccurate:  but 
something  beyond  imperfection  and  inaccuracy 
may  be  jusdy  imputed  to  him,  when  he  informs  his 
reader,  that  ^^  sedition,  rebellion,  sometimes  as- 
^^  sossination^  were  the  expedients  by  which  they 
^^  inteiided  to  effect  their  pui^osed  agaiitst  the 
^^  queen*"  To  Ate  atrocious  charge,  sii  uikques- 
tibhaUe  facts  may  b^  opposed  t^^in  the  Stfsi  place^ 
tbi  circumBtance,-^that,  of  two  liimdred  cathdicd 
wiK)  isBSeateA  death  for  religion  in  the  ifeigii  of 
Elizttbeth,  one  only  impugned  kei*  tide  to  th^ 
thtomey'^^^ext,  that  they  all,  toliheihomeht  6f  th^ii* 
deaths,  peMsted  in  denying  e^ery  legal  ghili,  @k^ 
ecjrt  the  mere  exefttHe  of  ^issibnary  fuiittibiEi: 
jdiiirdly,  tfaiett  tk^  d^ift§^  Were  unifoitely  |fer- 
eotfi^  of  bad  lives^  dl^d  &(  %e  l0W«6f  charitct^r: 
fMtthl^  thM  t^eire  id  ^oA  ^  ihi^taiSct^,  i^  w^iix^h  th6 
<Mltiffed  Inflict^  on  lil^M  pfod\ited  from  ^y  one 
i^f  the»^  ^itfaet  a  Mftf^dioii  of  hi^  3Wh  t«dlt/  6f  h 
xMs^^  giiik  m  dtb@K  3  fifthly^  ^t  thli  Wbair6u^ 

♦  Chap;  jcfi. 
A  A  4 
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irregularity,  with  which  their  trials  were  con- 
ducted has  seldom  been  exceeded  j  and  sixthly, 
that  even  this  irregularity  never  fiimished  legal 
evidence  of  the  commission  of  any  legal  guflt, 
except,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  missionary  function.  It  must  be  added, 
that  even  the  exercise  of  missionary  function  was 
seldom  proved  on  them  by  regular  evidence. 

XXXI.  2. 

First  Proceedings  of  t fie  Missionary  Priests  and 

Jesuits, 

The  general  condition  of  the  English  catholics 
now  became  worse  every  day :  a  multitude  of  spies 
was  einployed  by  government  to  watch"  their  con- 
duct and  discourse,  and  discover  their  domestic  uid 
foreign  relations^  These  sometimes  pretended  to 
be  catholics,  and  conformed  to  the  rites  and  obli- 
gations of  the  catholic  religion :  some  crossed  the 
seas  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence 
of  individuals ;  they  even  found  admittance  into  the 
catholic  colleges ;  they  caused  drawings  and  paint- 
ings to  be  made  of  persoiis  obnoxious  to  the  queen 
and  her  ministers,  or  respecting  whom  they  were 
particularly  solicitous  to  procure  information.  When 
father  Persons  and  father  (Dampian  were  expected 
in  England,  the  custom-house  officers,  in  every 
port,  at  which  it  was  thought  likely  they  would 
laiid,  were  furnished  with  drawings  of  them,  that 
they  might  discover  and  apprehend  them  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival. 
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The  missionary  priests  liyed  in  a  constant  state 
of  concealment  and  terror :  there  gaierally  was  in 
the  catholic  houses,  where  they  resided,  a  place  to 
which,  in  case  of  an  hostile  search  for  him,  the  priest 
might  retire :  great  precautions  were  used  in  the 
admission  of  persons^  to  assist  at  the  divine  service ; 
and  generally  some  confidential  servant  was  upon 
the  watch  to  observe  who  approached  the  house. 
Sometimes  the  priests  hid  themselves  in  obscure 
caves  or  excavations  in  fields  or  woods :  a  tangled 
dell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stonor  Park,  near 
Henley  on  Thames,  is  yet  shown,  in  which  Cam- 
pian  wrote  his  ^^  Decem  Rationes;"  and  to  which 
books  and  food  were  carried  by  stealth. 

Notwithsta;hding  these  severe  restraints  and  pre-^ 
cautions,  miissionary  duty  was  actively  discharged ; 
time  even  was  foubd  for  writing,  and  means  devised 
for  circulating  books  of  devotion  and  controversy. 
"  Dr.  Whittaker,"  says  Dodd*,  "  and  other  leam- 
"  ed  men  of  our  universities,  thought  it  justice 
^^  to  own,  that  the  English  clergy,  though  but  a 
^^  handful,  and  labouring  under  infinite  disad- 
^^  vantages,  had  distinguished  themselves  beyond 
•'  any  other  part  of  the  church  of  Roine:"  this 
expression  shows  the  general  opinion,  which  was 
entertained  of  the  literary  labours  of  the  English 
ca&olic  divines,  by  their  adversaries.  Some  catho- 
lics, however,  frequented  the  court;  a  few  were 
advanced  to  placesof  high  honour  and  trust;  several 
filled  subordinate  offices.  The  act  of  the  first  of 
the  queen  excluded  catholics  from  the  house  of 

«  Secret  Policy,  p.  3. 
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oMiinoiffi;  battffl  Ihe  *^5^  year  of  4ike  reign  of 
Gharies  tbs  second,  ttiey  ahvbjFS  saK  and  voted  in 
die  kdUse  of  lords.  / 

SMdn  was  (the  gcteral  slate  oF  tk^  Eeglidi  doAio* 
Ikswhbn^  in  1580^  ibe  misi^kniary  jei^iiks  fimt 
amii;^  in  ib^idid^  A  letSer  of  St.  IgnotiuB  to 
CSM^timl  P6k)  die  batdktel^s  ^aiXBWidr,  «iiul  his  IdHer 
of  ^ecMido^iiGe  to  father  \Msxiy  6xx  Ae  death  of 
$t»  Igbatius^,  show  tte;6steieta:«othi^^ 
bad  for  (be  Itoly^yhe^^M  jik>iiiilti^  :  aad/diat 
St.  IgolEititis  had  ^nlter^indd/diJbUghtB  of  sending 
priel^te  ^  -his  'order  i^t6  England.  In  the  fitst  of 
these  lettersfy  (whidhi  Was  writied  iof  1555)^  after 
mentioning^the#ptrrishing  state  of  the  sodety,  then 
in  its  infancy,  St.  Ignatius  informed  the  cardinal, 
that  itpbssessed  oHeEngUshand  one  Irish  student; 
lofid  suggests,  that  if  tlie  oaidiiiial  would  send  hini 
some  youths,  properly  qiialified  and  dii^pbsed,  the 
soeie^.  would  sobnliBMcH^  tliem  to  their  cduiitlry, 
well  instructed  in  religion  and  leammg^,  and  &11 
of  yetotelraAion  for  the  hs61y  sea-^It  is  s^d,  that  h^ 
f<>refdld  that  En^ish  Jesuits  w^dld  be  erected  alto 
it  ^H>yh)ce.  At  a  siibsequettt  titne,  father  Ribade- 
nieira  suid  ^tiother  jesiiit,  b<Dth  of  tbem  Spaniards, 
reached  England ;  bot  perceiting  that  their  igno^ 
i^tice  6f  ^t  Itoguage  Was  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 

*  .^n^i^iaal  <ituiriiiiy  CoU^ofj^a  of  Ae  Lenen  of qlur^d 
PoH  torn,  V.  p.  117-1^1.  Some  neadeTs  of  these  pages  will 
thinlk  unth  fattier  More  (Hist.  p.  1,)  non  postremiun,  Anglias 
locitiiidtlia^  6ftt  Walis,  quod  societatem  Jesu  didicit  prius  odio 
h^ki^tt,  tfiMk3^\x\A  bdi6  pVdM^iJfde^ur,  ^tiMcef et. 

t  Ist.  p.  10,11. 
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successof  their  mifl6ioxiarylabour%  quitted  it  almost 
immediately. 

Soon  afltdr  cardinal  JLllen  had  established'  his 
semkiary  at  fiouftyij  h^  rtaquested  father  Mfsrcu* 
riiemus,  the  general  of  the  society^  to  send  some  of  its 
mendiers  upon  the; English  mission*  It  ^^pears 
from  BaartoU'^,  t^t  the  gt^netal  wa^^^verse  from^ 
fNTOposal,  b^it]^  viery  appreh<s^iy6  that  it  would 
offend  ike  {M*ot^tstn$S|  adiid  raise  divisions  among 

*  Bartoli's  words,  (1st.  p.  78;i)  are  very  remarkable  :-^"  It  was 
'^  easy  to  foresee  &aty  whether  fe#  or  many  of  our  society 
*'^  were  in  Englstnt),  great  ^commotions  mtist  necessarfly  arine 
<^'both  amoiig  the  cathdlea  ajBd  the  tprotestatiu.  Thh  was  49 
^ 'true,  that  so^after  therajrrivaiL'Qf  the^WQ  first, — (jb^b  we'shafi 
^'  presently  se^,)—^there,  were  more  dilutes  on  that  subject, 
*^  than  on  any  other,  as  well  among  the  catholics  as .  among 
"  their  adversaries ;  and  thii^ls  precisely  what  Persotfs  wrote 
«<  to  OS  at  the  time  :  <  l€  is  expected,'  (ihed6  arehls  wordto,)^ 
^  Ufaftt  the  penecati^h  of  tfa^  cMhoU^  will  be  f  edbiibkd, 
*^  and  that  n&nf  and  taore  saoguina^y  edicts  will  be  issued 
'^  against  the  missionary  priests  and  -the  catholics  in  general, 
"  as  the  government  of  that  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of 
'^  protectants ;  iand  fiiis  we  ishtA  see  folfelled  soon  after  the 
*'  two  fiorst  of  our  fioci6^  ^bail  hav^  w&t  foot  in  Eaglimd/— 
^<  Nov,  4f  we,  by  our  own  free  wiB,l)iad  acted  in  that  kiofdmn 
^^on^ie  first  api^icatioiiy  as  #e  4id  Afterwards,  I  am  indaced 
**  (by  experience^)  to  believe,  that  .the:dtsputes  and  altieroations 
**  whicii  most  hare  ensued  thereupott^  and  the  ^otfaeiflient 
^^appeals  to  the  judges  and(tribliii^  agilinat  iadl  firodeed- 
'iff'ii^,woidd  havesul^eoted  lis  toirndk  etosure,  not'oaiy  fbr 
^*  hofmsAmct,  and  rasfaoess,.  but  iakpjfiir.coeatii^^  diaWchiaaces 
'f  in^plaoes,  where  (mtiiXimnidhtaBibm.'MU^^ 
**^iik  die  tone,  was  tnmqoi ;  rtod  in  Aa  «nd  wenkl  liave 
**  canMiit  eidierte  hare^bmi  recafied,  driw9«M  bamfa£«d 
'^  uft  ikway. 


'•  • 
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the  catholics :  but  pope  Gregory  the  thirteenth 
enforced  Allen's  request*. 

In  obedience  to  the  pope's  command,  the  general 
of  the  society  gratified  Allen  by  ordering  father 
Persons  and  father  Campian  into  England.  The 
former  has  been  mentioned ;  the  latter  was  bom  of 
protestant  parents ;  was  first  educated  at  Christ's 
hospital,  and  thence  removed  to  St.  John's  college 
in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  order  of  deacon  in 
the  church  of  England.  A  public  oration,  which 
he  delivered  in  the  presence  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  greatly  admired,  and  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  her  ms^esty,  who  sentthe  earl  of  Leicester 
to  inquire  into  his  views,  and  assure  him  of  h^r 
favour.  Soon  afterwards  he  embraced  the  catholic 
religion,  and  went  to  Ireland ;  but  understanding 
th^t  orders  for  his  apprehension  were  issued,  he 
fled  to  Flanders,  and  was  received  into  the  college 
of  Douay,  ordained  priest,  and  made  professor  of 
divinity  in  that  university.  He  then  enured  into 
the  society  of  Jesus ;  and,  for  some  time,  taught 

*  This  account,  which  we  have  taken  from  Bartoli,  is  con- 
fiimed  by  Sanders  :  ^^  Because  the  fathers  of  the  society  of 
^^  Jesiis  were  yery  much  talked  of  among  catholics,  for  tiieir 
**  excellent  method  ini  bringing  up  children  for  their  institute, 
**  fpr  their  lekrning,  andr  the  manifold  grace  with  which  they 
'*  shone  both  with  God  and  men ;  and  because  the  English 
*^  were  particularly  desirous  they  should  be  employed  on  that 
'*  nuisicto,  earnest  application  was  made  to  their  superiors, 
^  who  were  at  last  wrought  upon,  (the  pope  himself  having 
**  thought  fit  to  interpose  his  aiuthority  in  this  aflair,)  to  send 
^  aoine  of  their  ablest  missionaries,  particularly  Enght^  into 
*^  the  hanrest."'  Sanderus  de  Schism.  Ang.  1.  iii.  p.  188. 
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divinity  in  the  university  of  Prague.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  was  equally  respected  for  his  eminent 
learning  and  piety,  and  beloved  for  his  obliging 
disposition  and  unassuming  manners. 

With  the  pope's  benediction,  the  two  missionaries 
quitted  Rome  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  the 
year  1580.  Two  or  three  other  priests  of  the 
society  accompanied  them ;  all  were  placed  under 
obedience  to  Persons.  Before  they  proceeded  on 
their  mission,  Mercurianus,  the  general,  delivered 
to  them  instructions  to  regulate  their .  conduct ; 
these  ordered  them,  explicitly,  to  avoid,  .in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  all  discussion,  either  by  word  of 
mouth  or  in  writing,  of  any  thing  which  related  to 
the  public  concerns  of  the  kingdom*.  It  is  ob- 
servable that,  in  an  excellent  letter  which  Aquaviva, 
the  general  of  the  society,  addressed  to  the  English 
members  of  it,  in  1607,  he  strongly  enjoined  them, 
(which,  he  says,  he  had  often  done  before),  to  ab- 
stain from  political  conversations  f.  The  whole 
letter  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  piety : 
Aqu.n,a  ,„  one  of  4.  greU«.  ^«.  whpm  fc 
society  has  produced. 

Persons  and  Campian  took  with  them  an  im- 
portant document  ;'^it  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work,  that  the  bull  of  Pius  for- 

*  ^'  Acceptifl  ab  Everardo  Mandatis  de  re  catholic4  per 
'^  Qostii  insiituti  miniateria  diligenter  procurandd,  atque  non 
"  minori  diligentii  yitandd  omni.  rerum,  quae  ad  regni  publica 
^'  negotia  pertinerent  seu  verbo  seu  scripto  tractatipae.'! 
More,  1.  iii.  p.  61. 

t  Juven9i,  lib.  xiii.  p.  5,  s.  70. 
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bad  tke  aabjects  0f  Etiiab^tit  to'  obey  Ik^t,  at  Iter 
Itfifs;  andinvolTed^oSe,  who  sbojidd  saobi^,  ihike 
sentence  of  exconkxhirmcdtibn,  whick  it'pronou&eed 
against  her.  On  an  application  from  PeTMns  anA 
Campian,  pope  Gh^egory  the  thirteeifth,  tHe  suc- 
cessor of  PiuS)  granted  thai  the  bttU  shoiild,  from 
that  time,  be  understood  ih  this  manner^— ^^^'^t 
^^  it  should  a} ways  oblige  the  que^niteid' heretics ; 
^^  and  should  by  no  means^  bind  catholics,  as  matters 
^^  &en  stood ;  but  thereafter  bind  then))  when  sonae 
^^  jmblic  execution  of  the  bull  itiightbe  bad  or 
"made*" 

This  has  been  termai  a  Mitigation  of  the  bull  <rf 
Pius :  now,  in  respect  to  Eliz$^^  ttid'  l»er  bcfc- 
tical  subjects,  it  scarcely  deseiMres  tbii^eski«|gi)tic^ 
and,  iEkSjt  recognizes  the  principle'  oi^the  bull  of 
Pius,  and  suspends  the  action'  of  it  oidy  t91,  oir«- 
eumstances  made  an  execution  of  H  iitojsilde,  it  was 
scarcely  less  reprehensible  than  theb.uU  itself:  still 
it  quieted  some  scruples^  and  htad  totfi^ing^bf  a 
pacific  tendeneyi  ''  — 

Always  i^espectaUe-and  attractive^  tlfe  society  of 
Jesus  had,  at  this  time,  all  the^  oha^rm,  w&ieb  fost 
fervour  and  novelty  casi  conl!^  :  the  misirionaries, 
particularly  Persons  and  Ganipian,  were  bailed,  both 
by  the  clergy  lynd  laity  of  England,  as  angels  de- 
scended from  heaven. 

^  Ut  cMiget  flemperiUam  et .haBreticos ;  eatholicos  vero  mdlo 
Biodaobirget,  rebvs  sic-  stantibus  ;^  sed  turn  demmn  qoando 
jpvriHica  qasdam  executid  fieri  potent.  Datum  14  Ap.  1580. 
Lord  Burleigh's  Execution  of  Justice  for  Treason^  p.  is,  13* 
Jesuits  Memorial,  p.  36.    Card.  AUeafs  Admonition,  e.  2. 


A  B^ee^tiijg  of  the  j^sijite  aap4,t)i^  mi8simiMr)& 
priests  now  took  place,  and  by  tl)0  doisi;^  of:  att^ 

Perspw  pre§id€[d,  B^iJqJi  *  ^fi^ms^  usi  &st  he 
particul^r]^  <i^h^  th^  i^tt^ticonr  of:  tk«  m^^tang^  to 
iixtee  poip^i  ii^t.  Ilc^  tpid  the^  th^t  it  hiid  boeoi 
reported  abroad,  that  her  iaie^  Gaippi^a  bwlbejea 
seiit  to^En^and,  m.  coQiii^queiu^e  of  a  league  axh 
tered,  iirto  by  thft.  Q^thojic  pri^ijQsi  agiiMt  bet 
9^aje$^;  ai^d  thf3it>  tl^e  bu^ine^s^  of  hi»  and:  h» 
CQinpanioq  was,  to  di^aw  tM  nobility  ijibiplQte;  to 
i]fi^  parties  afoong  t^  people^  ai^i,  iliider  ^e  pr«h 
ten^e  qf  ifc^igiq^  tc^  iiMitt&ge  smdjPi^del  iniattem  of 
stat«.  To  cl^igr  tb0ipselvet  from  sil^h  inqpiiteti^^ 
he  as^umd  the^,  (s^f^e^ring  by  his  faiih)t>  thaitth^ 
had  no  s^ch  ii^tftiition ;  o?  a^y  otb.ef  cm^wkmov^^ 
thw  to  c<>opera|er  with  l^iseculfur  ciergy>  m  proir 
cijudng  tbc^  <i|gpyerfi^i»^Qf  Englai^by.t^ 
only  ^hich  properly  beloi^ed  to  priests.  As  tb 
affairs  of  ^^9  herr^ad  to  th^m  tlies£»^yere- cbarg^ 
which  theit  gene?a^iM^]eeu^apw:h^  gi^BM»  til^ 
at  parting ;  andi  whi^^h  "we  }m^.  mir^asmiba:^ 

htfm  pstge,— ''  Jf/aii".  S9idr  P^i^.m^  ^f  Jfarti-r^ 
"  ,^«^P€g»l4  have.m€4dl§dr  1^^^  njafetemi  if  it;  Ipui 
^'  not.  fe^jiP  fosWyW^»ri  nt;  bi*t^^  we  wisk  that  Irj* 
"mating p»bUc  the geTOi»l%-cih?age, w«i^ 
"  yept  qB,  ^bp  are  infonried  of  it,,  ft<»n  starting 
"  s^oh  diseoiiitses  ip  fiitorev" 

He. thfen  called  their  aitt^olton  to  the  recent  de* 
cision  %t  TtQnt^  res^peeting  &e  unla.w^{iihiQss  of  the 
attc^W^^  of  oathoUcs  at  the  divine  service  in  pror- 

♦  Bart.  Istoria. — ^Mbre,  p.  64, 
t  E  sotto  ficte  giurato  certificolio. 
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testant  churches,  and  strongly  recommend^  their 
observance  of  it. 

He  then  noticed  a  point,  which  had  created  some 
unpleasant  altercation  between  the  old  priests  and 
the  new  comers.  The  former,  who  remembered 
the  church  of  England  in  her  splendour,  were  na- 
turally attached,  with  warm  affection,  to  her  disci- 
pline and  customs ;  the  latter,  who  came  from  the 
mother  and  mistress  see,  full  of  zeal  and  devotion 
to  her,  wished  that  every  thing  should  conform  to 
her  rules  and  practices.  On  this  principle  they 
wished  that  the  fasts  peculiar  to  England,  though 
they  had  never  been  abrogated  by  any  spiritual  au- 
thority, and  though  they  had  been  recognized  and 
restored  by  cardinal  Pole,  should  be  abolished. 
This  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  venerable  old 
priests.  Great  and  warm  disputes  took  place,  and 
there  was  a  great  diversity  of  practice.  It  was 
agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  fatiier  Persons :  his 
judgment  upon  it  was  dictated  by  good  sense  and 
moderation ;  he  admitted  the  propriety  of  adhering, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
English  church ;  but  observed,  that  the  events  of 
the  times  had  rendered  an  absolute  and  unqualified 
observance  of  them  impracticable;  he  therefore 
recommended,  that,  where  the  customs  had  been 
continued,  they  should  be  retained ;  thal^  where 
they  had  been  interrupted,  they  should  not  be 
restored ;.  and  that  neither  patty  should  blame  the 
practice  of  the  other.  The  decision  was  generally 
approved.  Two  years,  however,  after  this  time, 
father  Heywood,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  made 
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tn  attempt  to  break  through  this  arrangeme^t)  and 
to  conform  the  fasts.to  the  Roman  style;  this.gave 
offence  ;  .he  was  blamed  by  his  superiors,  apd  .re^* 
called*. 

,  The  reverend  father  then  called  the. attention  of 
the: meeting  to  a  matter  of  much  greater. import- 
ance :  some  parts  of  the  kingdom, .  he  observed  to 
them,  abounded  in  priests,  while  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  in  others :  he  therefore  suggested  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  more  equal  re-partition  of  the 
clergy.  Upon  this,  many  of  Ae  priests  placed 
themselves,  under  his  direction,  in  akind  of  religious 
subjection  to  himf ,  and  offered  to  go  a^ad  labour  in 
any  manner,  and  at  any  place,  which  he  should 
prescribe  to  them.  This,  though  attended  with 
many  salutary  consequences,  particularly  that  of 
distributing  the  missionaries  more  equally,  and 
introducing  an  organized  system  of  regularity  and 
subordination  among  a  great  portion  of  them,  was 
considered  by  some,  who  did  not  join  the  new  dis- 
cipline, to  be  objectionable,  as  it  tended,  in  thei^* 
opinion,  to  divide  the  body,  particularly  its  clerical 
members,  into  parties,  and  was  therefore  likely  to 
produce  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  that,  at  no  distant  time, 
wotdd  degenerate  into  contention ;  they  also  ob- 
served, that  it  necessarily  operated  to  give  father 
Feroons  and  his  adherents  an  ascendency,  in  the 
concerns  of  the  mission,  which  could  not  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  missionaries,  who  should  remam  on  the 
ancient  footing. 

'  •  Bart.  p.  277. 
t  Non  altramente  che  suddili.    Bart.  p.  277. 

VOL.    I.  B  B 
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Stm,  die  mission  proeqpered,  and  the  clericai^ 
adherents  of  each  band  laboured  in  ^the  general 
eause^  with  a  zeal  and  ciroumeqpeotion  that  were 
equally  edifying  and  prudent :  several  conversions 
were  imade  :  liiose  of  lord  Gompton,  Mr.  Cated^y, 
and  Mr.Tre8ham>  by  father  Persons^,  wereparti* 
cttlady.  noticed. 

The  queen  and  lier  ministem  now  b^ain  to 
express  their  alarm  at  the  influx  of  missionaiy 
priests  irom  die  foreign  seminaries.  Prosecutions 
of  them  were  ordered,  searches  for  them  directed^ 
pi^oelamatioENs  agamst  diem  issued,  inquines  made 

*  M(Mre,  p.  74.*«-Thefiaiiie  author,  jn  a  jiibi^Qq^cait  ^part  (Of 
Us  Yfoty  (p.  ig2,)  ,|ak€8  notice  of  an  plisenratjoQ  which  was 
made,  at  that  time,  Aat  the  members  of  the  society  of  Jesys 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  nature  of  their  institute, 
engage  in  m^ionary  labours,  except  in  a  kind  of  subordina- 
tion to  the  flecidar  dergj.  *^  Sot  wheiMe  ^oioes  themightj 
^  difference/'  Jie  iwks,  ''  ibi^ecn  <the  TC^gubur fmd  Ike.  iwcular 
<<  clergy,  that,  in  the  work  of  the  salvation  of>aaui8»  we  canno^ 
^'  act  on  an  equality  ?  We  decline^  as  by  our  rule  of  obedience 
^'  we  are  bound  to  do,  all  ecclesiastical  dignities:  but  little  or 
^^  rather  no  dignity  in  the  £xternd  forum,  has  been  granted 
^'  to  any  piiestt  in  Eng^aBd.*..^s  fiir  aa  4Uir<iie  giatoe  aiknia, 
<«  the  pneoept  to  mmt  thf  90^ vof  9»?9»  .is  ^ei^ifi^fm 
^'  commoa,  aad  require  po  ^external  juiyladipjtioni  aod  |i»  ^h% 
*'  all  of  us  who  are  sent  on  the  mission,  industrioqsly  .employ 
'^  ourselves,  as  opportunities  offer.  The  same  Lord  has  ap- 
^'  pointed  jus  ^oriunen  in  his  vineyard.  Vtt/ta  tiie  wne 
^Ibanlaki,  iSbm  andBut  pntilege^  /of  die  religioiH  aidim,.aiid 
^<  4he  #Qfr  pHvilegfs,  acooipiB^odatod  fp  tl^  nowiof ,  ace 
'^  derived.  Perhaps  even  these  missions  might,  with  grea^r 
^<  propriety  and  greater  convenience,  (let  not  the  expression 
'^  ofend,)  be  entrusted  to  members  of  our  socirty  than  to 
<<  other  tm^ 
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for  thosie  who  had  «ent  their  children  abroad  for 
educatJoD,  idjtiliettofLs  for  their  immediate  return 
publis^edy  penalties  denouficed  against  the  tfih- 
sioaary  priests,  particuladply  oiehtioiiing  the  jeeuitj^^ 
-^-a-gainst  itose,  who  harboured  them,  asid  agaim^t 
all,  who  quitted  the  kingdom  withmift  the  queen^ 
license;  and  rewards  were  offered  figw  Ae discovery 
ofoieiidefs. 

Government  wete  singularly  desirous  of  appre- 
hmding  Persons  and  Campian.  We  have  men- 
tionisd  theit  ardival  in  England :  it  took  place 
towards  the  end  of  Jmne  1580.  They  met  soon 
afterwards  in  London :  ^ach,  in  concert  with  the 
other,  ^addressed  a  letter  to  the  privy  council.  Thfe 
lettet  of  Persons  is  lost;  that  of  Campian  is  pre- 
served :  he  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  one  of  his  friendi^, 
with  directiotn^  to  preserve  it  secret,  unless  his  friend 
should  hear  of  his  imprisonment ;  and  then  to  print 
it.  His  friend  incautiously  printed  1 ,000  copies  of 
it  before  Campian's  upprehen&ion,  and  it  thus  be- 
came public.  By  it,  he  briefly  informed  the  council 
of  his  arrival,  and  of  the  object  of  his  mission ;  and 
earnestly  solicited,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
propound,  explain,  and  prove  his  religious  creed, 
first,  before  the  council ;  then,  before  an  assembly 
of  divines  of  each  university;  andafl;erwar(ls,  before 
a  meeting  of  giraduates  in  the  civil  and  canon  law. 
'^  Ad  ti^uchifig  the  sot^itifty  of  Jesus,  be  it  knoWn  to 
'*  you/'  h^  iskid  in  hiis  lettel*,  "  that  w^  have  made 
^'  a  league  ;^^^  the  Jesuits  in  the  world;,  whose 
^ '  succession  and  multitude  must  oveireach  the  prac- 
"  tices  of  !&iglaad,<^for  bearing  the  cross  that  you 
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^^  shall  lay  upon  us,  and  never  to  despair  of  your 
"  recovery,  while  we  have  a  man'  left  to  enjoy  your 
"  Tyburn,  or  to  be  racked  with  your  torments,  or 
"  be  consumed  within  your  prisons  :  expenses  are 
*'  reckoned  :  the  enterprise  is  begun ;  it  is  of  God ; 
^^  it  cannot  be  resisted :  so  the  faith  was  pl^mted, 
"  so  it  must  be  restored  *." 

The  spirit  of  this  letter  may  be  admired ;  its 
prudence  must  be  questioned ;  it  gave  great  offence : 
father  Campian  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mercurianua 
the  general,  says,  that  ^^  thepublication  of  it  put 
^'  the  adversaries  of  the  catholics  into  a  fiiry  f." 
The  queen  and  herministers  were  highly  incensed: 
Bartoli  informs  us  of  the  terrors  of  the  cathpUcs  in 
consequence  of  it.  "  A  report,"  he  says,  *^ofa 
"  very  alarming  nature,  was  spread,~tliat,  early  in 
"  the.  winter,  the  parliament  would  be  convened, 
^'  and  that  the  measures  to  be  proposed  in  it,  wQuld 
"  be  so  sanguinary,  that,  if  they  should  be  carried 
"  into  execution,  the  catholics  would  be  reduced, 
"  in  all  probability,  to  the  extreme  of  misery." 


XXXI.  3. 

The  Act  of  the  twenty-third  year  of  queen  Elizabeth 
against  Missionary  Priests  and  Jesuits, 

Soon  after  these  letters  were  written  by  Bersons 
vand  Campian,  they  separated ;  the  former  ^rwaain- 
ing  in  London,  the  latter  re|>iuring  to  a/northem 
part  of  Bn^and :  they  met  afiternvards  atUxbridge  : 

•  Strjrpe,  Ann.  vol.  iii.  c.  3. 

t  Bridgewater**  Copcertirtio,  p.  4. 
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a  proclamation  against  them  wias  issued :  Persons 
fled  to  tbe  continent;  Campian  was  apprehended  : 
an  account  of  his  trial  and  execution  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter. — We  shall  now 
present  the  reader  with  an  abstract  of  the  legis- 
lative enactment,  which  speedily  followed  the 
transactions  we  have  mentioned. 

It  recites,  that  divers  evil  affected  persons  had 
practised  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of 
Ae  thirteenth  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  by  other 
means  dian  by  buUs  or  instruments,  to  withdraw 
divers  from  their  obedience  to  her  majesty,  and 
to  obey  the  usurped  authority  of  Rome  :  for  re- 
formation of  which,  and  to  declare  the  true  mean- 
ing of  that  law,  it  was  enacted,r— that  all  persons, 
who  had  or  should  pretend  to  have  power  to  absolve 
or  withdraw  any  of  her  majesty's  subjects  from  their 
natural  obedience  to  Tier  majesty ;  or  to  Withdraw 
them  from  the  eistablished  religion,  to  the  romish 
religion,  or  who  should  move  them  to  promise  any 
obedience  to  any  pretended  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  or  to  any  other  potentate ;  or  do  any  overt 
act  to  that  purpose,  should  be  adjudged  traitors,  and 
suffer  and  forfeit,  as  in  the  case  of  high  treason. 
Persons  absolved,  and  their  aiders  and  abettors,  and 
persons  knowing  and  not  disclosing  these  practices, 
were  rendered  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason. 
Every  priest  saying  mass  was  to  forfeit  20O  niarks^ 
every  person  hearing  it,  100:  and  each  was  to  be 
imprisoned^  fdr  a  year,  and  till  he  paid  the  fine. 
Every  person,  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who 
should  forbear  from  going  to  church,  to  the  common 
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prayer,  coutnury  ta  the  act  of  the  i  Eliz.  c.  2,  wbSj 
wposk  oonvictioiiy  to  pay  20i.  for  every  moBt2i ;  and, 
if  he  should  aJ^se^  himself  from  it  durmg  a  whole 
year,  he  was  to  be  bound  in  2QoL  sterlings,  for  his 
good  behaviour*  Persons  keeping  schoolmasters, 
^ther  not  conforming,  or  unlicensed  by  Ih&bishopi 
of  the  diocese,  were  to  pay,  for  eyery  month,  i  oL  audi 
the  schoolma^er  was  to  be  impriscmed  for  a  year. 


C  H  A  Pi  XXXII. 

ALLEGED  PLOTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CATHOLICS 
AGAINST  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  : — PENAL  ACT 
OF  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  HER 
REIGN. 

1584. 

A  p^EFENCE'  of;  Ae  p^rt  which  has  been;  m&ar 
t^oned,  and  of  th^at  which  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
of  the  sanguinary  code  of'  Elizabeth,  weu^  at  the 
time  of  their  enactments,  generally  made  byac- 
cu^iiig  the  cathoiics  of  various  rebellious  pn^ctices 
^^  I^ots  against  her  person  and  govemmenfc  The 
prMoip^l  of  these  are ;  L  The  in^rrection  of-  the 
eaaflp  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland :  II. 
T?he  teeason,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  of  Mr,  Francis 
Throckmorton  :  III.  Dr.  Rarry's  prcgeot  to  assassi- 
nate tisie  queen :  IV.  Somerville  s  jdot:  V.  And 
Babington's  con^iracy :  VL  These^  we  shall  suc- 
cinctly mention;  VIL  Th^n  state  the-resultj  to 
ii^hioh  our  consideration  of  them  ha^i  led  up ;  and 
briefly  state  the  act  of  the  27th  year  ofi  her 
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itf^e^fy,  to  whieb  the  plota,  wUicLwe  have  mesi^' 
tk»i4sd,  were  supposed  to  give  rise;:  VIMv  We 
abaU  dose  the  chapter  with  some  ob^$ei*vatiaDJ9r;  on 
&e  alleged  participation  of  Mary  of-  Si^otland^  in 
the  murder  of  Damley,  aad  the  conspiracy  of 
Babingtem 

It  is:  evidently  beside  the-  object  of  these  pages, 
to  enter  into  a  particuliar  detail  c^  any  of  these  un*- 
justifiable  attempts :  the  points  to  be  settled  are, 
whether  they  can  be  charged,,  with  justice,  on  the 
general  body  of  the  English  catholics,  and  whe- 
ther they  furnish  reasonable  ground  for  believing, 
that  they  proceeded  fipom  any  principle  of.  the 
catholic  religion,  or  from  any  opinion,  genfiSftUy 
entertained  by  persons  of  that  communion. 

Perhaps  the  following  abort  statement^  may 
lead  to  a  proper  conclusion  on  each*  of  thede  points. 

r 

xxxn.  1. 

The  Insurrection  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 

Westmoreland! 

Tras  insurrjection  took? fdac^ inthe year  16%- 
—it lis  admitted  that  the*  eatW  were  oath(dics ; — 
that  the  restoration  df  the  oatholioreligioil  wa8>cme 
of  thiB  avowed:  objetts  of  their  influrro^tion ;  9Skd* 
that  ;they  attempted  to  engage  the  gieneratlbiodjr  of 
di£i  cathcdim>  in  thciir  8ohaate»;  Sa  tfa^  word^of 
Garden,  llle  queen's  hi»t09rii^raph6r^  wcf  shiiir 
state  the  nesult  of  tbesct  attcon^tG^v  and,  witibtotit 
adding  a  aisgle  s6fleotib%.  coiBiriitlJie  QoncliMoni' 
to  the  reader.   "  Xheg^  seftfeletteiOy?'  s^s  Camden^ 

B  B  4 
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^^  to  the  papists  all  round  the  kingdom;  and  ad- 
"  vised  them  to  come  in  to  their  assistance.  But, 
"  so  far  were  they  from  joining  with  them,  that 
"  most  of  them  sent  the  letters,  which  they  had 
"  received,  with  the  bearers  of  ttem,  to  the  queen. 
"  Every  one  strove  who  should  be  foremost  in  the 
"  tender  of  his  service,  and  the  oflR^r  of  his  purse 
"  and  person  towards  reducing  the  rebels !" 

XXXII.  2. 
The  Treason  of  Francis  Throckmorton. 

The  real  existence  of  what  is  termed,  Throck- 
morton's treason,  is  very  dubious.  On  the  sus- 
picion of -bieing  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  to  place 
Mary  the  queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne,  he  was 
taken  into  custody.  Among  his  papers  were 
found  two  lists,  which,  it  was  said,  he  had  at- 
tempted to  convey  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  ;~ 
one,  giving  an  account  of  the  principal  harbours 
in  the  kingdom,  of  their  situation,  and  of  the  depth 
of  water  in  each ;  the  other,  containing  the  names 
of  air  the  eminent  roman-catholics.  "  At  first," 
says    Dr.   Robertson*,    "  Throckmorton    boldly 

*  avowed  his  innocence,  and  declared  -  that  the 

*  two  papers  were  forged  by  the  queen^s  mimsters 
^  in  order  to  intimidate  or  ensnare  him;  and  he 
'  even  endured  the  rack  with  the  utmost  fortitude ; 

*  but,  being  brought  a  second  time  to  the  place  of 
^  torture,  his  resolution  failed  him,  and^  he  not 
^  only  acknowledged  that  he  held  a  secret  corre-* 

*  History  of  Scotland,  book  vii« 
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* '  spondence  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  but  discovered 
^^  a  design,  that  was  formed;  to  invade  £^gland. 
"  This  confession  he  retracted  at  his  trial,  returned 
to  it  once  more,"  probably  in  hopes  of  pardon), 
after  sentience  was  passed  upon  him ;  and  retracted 
it  once  more  at  the  place  of  execution.  To  us, 
"  in  the  present  age,"  continues  Dr.  Robertson, 
^^  who  are'  assisted  in  forming  our  opinions  of 
^^  the  matter,  by  the  light  which  time  and  history 
"  bavBi  brought  upon  the  designs  and  character  of 
"  the  princes  of  Guise," — (the  supposed  instigators 
ofThrockmorton's  attempts),  "  many  circumstances 
^^  in  Throckmorton's  confession,  appear  to  be  ex- 
"  tremely  remote  from  truth,  and  even  from  pro- 
"  bability."  "  It  is  strange,"  says  Carte  *,  "  that 
"  the  jury  should  find  him  guilty,  upon  such  an 
"  extorted  confession;  part  whereof,"  continuj^s 
the  historian,  "  was  certainly  false." 

The  general  opinion  of  his  innocence  was 
great.  To  counteract  its  impression,  government 
caused  "  An  Account  of  Francis.  Throckmorton's, 
"  Treason"  to  be  published.  "  But,  nptwithstand- 
"  ing  the  vast  art,"  says  Guthrie,  "  with  which 
"  it  was  written,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  any 
"  gentleman  of  the  law  to  discover  upon  what  eyi- 
"  dence  Throckmorton  was  convicted,  if  he  takes 
'^  from  the  queen's  council  the  advantage  of  his 

"  own  confession,  when  on  the  rack  f  .^' 

.  ,  •    .    •     \'  .  .       •   •. 

*  History,  vol.iii..  p.  586. 

t  The  late  lord  Auckland,  (Frmciples;  of  Penal  Law,  5ed« 
p.  106),  takes  notice  of  the  reoiarkable  circumstances  wliich 
attended  Throckmorton's  trial.  *'  The  confession  of  Winter/' 
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Doctor  Parry* s  Project  (^Assassination. 

DocTcm  PARttr'cr  tMi  m  ingisrted  itn  iim  first 
voltime  of  Mr;  HargrdWs  eKKtiioii'  of  As  State 
Trkd^.  A  nirte  to  it  sttsttes,  tlmfc"  Parry  was:  butiof 
^^'low  fbrt^ni^,  and  v^&ty^  eootrav^stgant ;"  and  lliat 
^^  Ita:?mg  committed  a  great  outrage  agmnstMr. 
^^  HugliHare, of  ihe Temple,  with ab intent tohave 
^^  murdered  him:  at  lis  chmnberB^  He- was  tried  for 
"  tbe  same  and  ccmvicted  *." 

For  his  supposed  design  upon' the  queen's  life, 
he  was  tried  by  a  commission^  at;  which)  lord 

says  his  lordship,  "  was  read  against  him,  and  he  was  told, 
'« that,  if  he  should  desire  it,  he  should  have  Winter  to  justify 
'*  it  to  his  face ;  the  confession  of  the  duke  of  Sufiblk,  vAko 
'<  had  been  executed  for  the  sftine  accusation,  was  alaO' read 
^'  against  him;,  the  confession  of  Vaugban,  then  under  sentence 
f^  ^f  death  for  the  s^me  fact,  was  received  in  support  of  the 
'^  prosecution ;  the.  testimony  of  Fitzwilliams,  offered  in  favoinr 
'^  of  the  prisoner,  was  rejected';  and' the  prisoner  acknow- 
''ledged  that'itwas  unusual  to  examme  Wftnoisesiagiiilst  the 
^^  orown ;  a  part  ofhis  qwdlt  confesuon  wsm  rfiad.ag^iittt  Yam-; 
''  and  when  he  requested  that;  the  whole  might  be  read,,  he 
''was,  answered,  '  that  it  would  be  but  loss  oftime,  and  would 
^<  make  nothing; for  him.'  Lastly,  when  he  desired  that  an  act 
^*  of  parifament  might'  be  read,  he  was  answered,  that^i'was 
"  not  die  bissfnesB  o^Uieorowo  t^fieid>bd<^fbYfh]i&.;  aOMbthat 
'<  the  judges  were  to  resolve  all  douiit»^  in  lan^^'*^*  These  cirw 
cumstances  are  produced  by  lord  Auckland  to  prove  his 
general  position, — (p.  195), — that^  <' in  the  progress  of  lns4rial, 
<<  iJtik  pr&ioner'wasy  inti^sethaesy  exposed^to  such  dtogers,  as 
^  lMf'fainrbttl<lii^^6eettrity-ef«tiihith6  sCriotfisr  iiiliociBtioe/^ 
*'  Stiype^s  Ann;  vol.  iii^  b0ok*  i^  c»  9 1 . 
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Hunsdoiiy  the  gotr^mofr  of  Berwick,  proridbd.  Pavnjp 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictniBnt  Some  da|^  W* 
fore  thetrial  tookpkuse^  Im  djeliv^ed  a  Tmtbai,eQn^ 
foaiioB  of  tiie  ornne^  with  which  he  wh8p  chai^^^ 
and'  the  ckccnQStanaes'  with' which,  bpfais  account, 
it  was  attended :  this^  confession,  was  read  at  his 
trial. 

It  appeai8  by  it,  that Pteiy^  was  a'protestant,  and^ 
emplb})(ed'by  the  ministers.  of'thequeen<to  dis(^over 
ihe  plots,  said'  to^  be  at  t}us'tim&  carried  on  against 
her,  in  foreign  paits^;  and' th|U)  his^  exertions  had' 
beai^  repaid  by  rewards  and  promises.  Afiierwards, 
he  professed  himself  a  true  con^erl?  to  Ihe  catholic 
religion,  and  was  received  into  the^  catholic  church. 
According  to  his  representation^  the  accounts  of 
ihe  sufiEarings  of  the  English  catholics  had  greatly 
affected  him,  and  determined  him  to  put  an  end  to 
ihem  by  assassinating  thequeen^  With  this  view, 
he  procured  himself  to  be  introduced  to  several 
persons  of  consideration.  In  his  cpnfession^  he 
states,  that  his  design  was  approved  generally  by 
Thomas  Morgan^  an  active  roman-catholic,  then 
residing  on  the  continent,  and,  more  explicitly,  by 
Neville,  afterwards  createdlord  Latimer,  a  relation 
of  Cecil,  and  who  took  an  active  part  in  bringixtg, 
Parry  to  trial :  but  that  Watts,  whom  he  terms 
*^  a  learned  priest,  plainly  denounced  it  unlawfiil ; 
"  with  whom,"  he  says,  "  many  English  priests  did 
**  agree ;"  that  other  persons,  however,, both  emi- 
nent in  rank,  and  distingui^ed.  by  charaettu^ 
approved  it.  He  declared  that  he  hud'  oowrnvm*- 
cated  his  project  to  the  pope,  to  cardinal  Como, 
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and  toolliers..  These,  he  said,  coomnended  the 
design,  and  encoun^ed  it:,  but  no  proof  of  any 
kind,. either  of  their  approbation  of  the  project  of 
assassination,  or  even  of  their  being  acquainted 
with  it,  was  adduced  by  him ;  neither  did  he  so: 
much  as  refer  to  the  slightest,  evidence  of  eithen. 
On  the  contrary,  a  letter  to  him,  from  cardinal 
Comp,— the  single .  document  which  he  brought 
forward, — ^mentions  oxily  in  general  terms,  "  the 
^^  good  disposition,  and  resolujkion. which  he  had 
**  towards  the  service  and  benefit  of  the  public :" — 
an  expression  which  the  pope  or  cardinal  would 
naturally  use  to  any  person,  who  appeared  to  com- 
miserate the  sufferings  of  the  catholics,  and  who 
professed  a  general  intention  to  exert  himself  for 
their  relief  It  is  also  remarkable  *,  that,  when 
Parry  was  charged  with  cardinal  Como's  letter  by 
Mr.  Topcliffef,  (a  person  employed  in  those  days 

*  Strype's  Memorials,  yol.  ili.  p«  250. 

t  We  beg  leaye  to  preisent  the  reader  with  a  letter  written 
bj  this  illustrious  person. 

In  her  royal  progress  through  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  in  15789  queen  fUizabeth  was  entertained  by  Edward 
Rookwood,  esq.  a  catholic  gentleman,  at  his  seat  at  Euston 
Hall,  in  Suffolk.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Rookwoods,  of  Coldham,  in  the  same  county,  so  respect- 
ably represented  at  ttiis  period  by  Mr.  Robert  Gage  Hook* 
wood.  Mr.  Edward  Rookwopd  was  remarkable  for  his  Ipy- 
alty.  With  other  catholic  gentlemen  of  his  county,  he  signed 
a  protestation  of  loyalty,  and  a  declaration  against  the  pope's 
deposing  power.  Her  majesty  was  received  by  him  with  great 
hospitality:  we  shail  state  the  result,  in  Mr.  Topclife's  own 
lai^guage,  in  the  letter  we  have  mentioned.  It  was  written  by 
him  to  George  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  is  preserved  among 
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indiscoTering  and  prosecuting  catholics),  and  Top- 
cliffe  asserted;  that,  ^^  therein  he  had  promised  to 

:  1 

the  Talbot  papers  ii|  the.,  ct^egu^  of  anist;  and  InaeKted  by 
Mr.  Lodge  in  his  Illustration  of  British  Hlstoiy. 

*'  The  next  good  news,  (but,  in  account,  the  hig|iest), — her 
**  majesty  hath  served  God  with  great,  zeal  and  comfortable 
^*  example;  for  by  her  couiisayle  two  notorious  papists,  young 
'^  Rookwoode,  (the  master  of  Euston  Hall,  where  her  majesty 
^^  did  lye  upon  Sunday  now  a  fortnight),  and  one  Downes,  a 
*'  gentleman,  were  both  commytted ;  the  one,  to  the  towne 
<<  preson  at  Norwyche,  the  other,  to  the  countree  preson  there, 
^'  for  obstynet  papjrsterie :  and  vif  more  gent:  of  worship, 
''were  commytted  to  several  houses  in  Norwich,  as  presenors : 
''two  of  theLovells,  anothtr  Downes,  one  Bedingfield,  one 
"  Pary,  and  two  others,  not  worth  memory,  for  badness  of  be- 
"  lyffe.  This  Rookwoode  is  a  papist  of  kynde  newly  crept 
"  out  of  his  late  wardship.  Her  majesty,  by  some  means,  I 
'^  know  not,  was  lodged  at  his  house,  Euston,  farre  unmeet  for 
"  her  hyghness,  but  better  for  the  blackegarde.  (Nevertheless 
"  the  gentleman  brought  into  her  ma:  presence  by  lyke  de- 
"  vice.)  Her  excellent  ma:  gave  to  Rookwoode  ordinary 
"  thanks  for  his  badd  house,  and  her  fayre  hand  to  kysse,  after 
"  which  it  was  braved  at.  But  my  lord  chamberlajrn,  nobely 
"  and  gravely,  understandinge  that  Rookwoode  was  excom- 
"  municated  for  papestrie,  cawled  him  before  hipa,  demanded 
"  of  him,  how.  he  durst  presume  to  enter  her  real  presence  ? 
."  He,  unfit  to  accompany  any  chrys|ien  person,  forthwith 
"  sayd,  he  was  fitter  for  a  payre  of  stocks,  commanded .  him 
"  out  of  the  coorte,  and  yet  to  attend  her  counsell's  pleasure ; 
"  and  at  Norwych  he. was  commytted:  and  to  dissyfer  the 
"  gent:  to  the  AiU,  a  piece  of  plate  being  missed  in  the  coort, 
"  and  searched  for  in  his  hay  house ;  in  die  hay  ricke,  sudi  an 
"  immayge.of  our  lady  was  there  found,  as  for  greatn^ess,  for 
«  gayness,  and  workmanship,  I  did  never  see  a  match*  And, 
<'  after  a  sort  of  countree  dimce,  ended  in  her  majest/s  si^t, 
'f  the  idol  was  set  behind  the  people,  who  avoyded.  She  rather 
"  ^emed  a  beast  raised  upon  a  sudden  fromhell,byco9J<iwring, 
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^  destroy  lier  onajesty,  and  was,  bom  the  cardinal, 
<^  as  ftrai  llie  pope^  aaiftxated  IlieFeto,"  lie  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Mr.  Topcliffe,  you  clean  mistake  the 
^  msMer*'!  I  deay  any  soeh  malJIierB  to  be  in  ^  lel»- 
"  ter ;  and  I  wish  it  might  be  truly  cfxaminfed  and 
^^  considered  of."^ 

After  reading  the  confession^  the  oommissioners 
proceeded  to  pate  isenfeence.  Parry  then  ^eaded, 
that  '^^  his  confession  was  toctorted  from  bim  by 
*'  dread  of  the  torture."  He  cried  out  in  afocrious 
manner,  that  ^^  he  never  meant  to  kill  the  queen," 
and  that  ^^  be  would  lay  bis  blood  upon  her  and 
^'  biB  judges  before  God  and  the  wodd."  Even 
Kfter  sentence  wa^  passed  on  him,  b^  Bummoned 
the  queen  to  answer  for  bis  blood  before  God. 

What  then  is  the  evidence  of  tbe  plot  ? — Parry 

^  than  thepiCMre  for  whom  it  liadbeeii  «o  often  and  lobg 
^  abused.  Her  majeiMyoomniaDded  it  to  the  iyer;  which,  in  her 
^  «%hty  foj  the  eouDtree  folks,  was  quickly  ^ne,  to  the  ^^ontent 
^  and  uatpeakftMe  joy  «f  every  one;  but  some  one  or  two, 
^  who  had  tucked  of  the  idol's  poysened  Milk :  shortly  after, 
"  a  freat  «ort  «f  good  pveachen,  who  hadde  been  \oiaig  oetn- 
*<  tnoided  to  sileatce,  lor  a  litlle  nioetiess,  were  iyoenoed,  and 
**  (Efegaia  cemHNHMded  to  pt^ach.  A  greater  and  more  univer- 
**  aal  joy  to  the  cooatree,  and  die  most  of  the  cotirt>  than  the 
*^  disgrace  of  the  papists.  And  the  gentlemen  of  those  parts 
**  being  great  and  noble,  pretests,  (aknost  before  by  pollycye, 
''  ^diseredyted  aad  diiigraeed>)  were  greatly  counteaaocad." 

lUs  £dward  Rookwood,  being  a  popish  recusant  ooafict, 
eMnpevaded  for  his  estates  in  a  considersble  sum  of  money; 
iBid>  It  is  bslieted,  died  hi  the  gaol  of  Bury  St.  Bdminids;  the 
MiWiagwiry^h^uriefcappeaik^  in  the  regiater  of  St^Jnes's 
^sMk  *are:  '<  Mr.  Rookwood  from  Aejayle,  bar.  June  14th 
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on  whose  single  testimony  it  rests,  had  been  found 
guilty  of  an  attempt  to  murder ;  he  was  a  spy ;  and 
false  to  the  party  that  employed  him.  He  must 
have  acted  villainously,  either  when  he  made,  or 
wlhen  had  retracted  his  confession^  la  isuppcct  of 
itj  no  0m  collateral  ckcumstanoe  of  {ooof  was 
adduced. 

Surely^  at  ithe  tribunal  of  kii^ry,  Auoh  e¥ideiiqe^ 
piarticularly  when  it  is  branght  to  criminirte  mdi*- 
vukuak  <^  sank  and  diwfieter,  £aidawanesPousaii4 
honourable  pcMrtrai  of  a  regpectdble  <!oiwwuiity» 
should  not.  be  received. 

fits  confesaion  is  oompoaed  with  great  art^  The 
Beadw  may  compaiie  it  with  the  Iwgimge  which 
tke  •celebrated  Blood,  when  he  was  seised  &r  an 
Msaidt  on  the  diabe  4^  Onuand,  held  at  his  inter* 
view  with  Charles  the  second ;  and  which  saved 
hk  life.  The  same,  perhaps,  was  the  real  aim  of 
Parry^s  confession. 

When  there  are  a  confession  and  a  subsequent 
retractation,  each  necessarily  neutralizes  the  other, 
unless  ulterior  evidence  is  produced,  which  pre- 
serves to  one  its  activity*  In  the  present  case,  some 
arguyoent  in  favour  of  ib^  retractation  may  be 
thoi^t  to  ;arise  from  the  fear  of  the  rack,  under  * 
KFhiah  the  cpnfefu^ww  wp3  givep ;  and  from  Parry'^ 
having  olten  repeated  his  retractation,  and  finally 
adi^ned  to  it  while  he  slood  on  the  brink  of 
et^nity.. 
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XXXII.  4. 

Somerville^s  Plot. 

With  respect  to  tine  plot  of  which  Somerville 
was  accuseidy  both  Camden  and  Echard,  as  they 
are  (cited  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Potts,  the  able  and 
judicious  author  of  "  The  Inquiry  into  the  Moral 
"  and  Political  Tendency  of  the  Catholic  Religion," 
insinuate,  that  it  was  the  invention  of  lord  Leicester, 
and  that  this  was  commonly  believed.  The  French 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  mentions,  in 
one  of  his  dispatches,  the  imprisonment  of  Somer- 
ville for  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen,  and  the 
circumstance  of  his  Having  procured  a  dispensation 
from  the  pk>pe  to  murder  Elizabeth.  He  treats  it  as 
a  fiction,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  against  the  pope  and  the 
English  papists  *. 

XXXII.  5. 
Babington^s  Plot. 

That  Babington,  and  about  thirteen  other  ca- 
tholic gentlemen,  conspired  to  rescue  queen  Mary 
and  to  assassinate  queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  measure 
necessary  for  effectuating  the  rescue,  every  catholic 
admits.  Every  catholic  also  acknowledges  that  it 
was  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dye.     But,  while  the 

*  His  letter  is  among  the  Pieces  Justificatiyes,  in  madtoioi- 
selle  Keralio's  fifth  volume  of  her  Histoire  d'Elizabeth  Reine 
d'Angleterre. 
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catholics:  acknowledge  the  crime  of  the  guilty,  and 
the  justice  of  their  punishment,  they  also  insist, 
that  the  imputation  of  guilt  should  be  confined  to 
those,  who  were  involved  in  it,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  more  unjust  than  to  charge  it  on  the  com* 
munity.  For  the  general  body  of  the  catholics  took 
no  part  .whatsoever  in  Babin&rton  s  attempt :  and 
Aeifdergy  were  so  far  from  Approving  the  trea- 
sohable  attempt,  that  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
catiiolics,  in  which  they  dissuaded  them  from  dis* 
turbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  employing 
force  4ain,fti.eenemi.,  of  ASreUgioar 

At  the  time  of  the  trial  pf  Mary,  the  unfortunate 
queen  of  Scots,  strong  suspicions  were  entertained 
that  Babington's  conspiracy,  though  not  actually 
contrived,  was  artfully  fomented  and  regulated  by 

.  ^  ^  Was  any  jesait,"  father  Persons  asks,  ^'  actor,  coun- 
f^  £ellor,  consenting,  or  privy  to  Babington's  conspiracy  i  If 
**  that  blessed  man,  whom  they  insinuate,  (now  a  martyr), 
"  did  go  about  to  mitigate  the  matter  to  her  majesty,  (they 
"  being  all  catholic  gentlemen  that  died  for  the  same,)  and  did 
^*  altfo  signify,  lliat  Mr.  Walsingham  had,  for  divers  months, 
the  }cnpw|edge  and  notice  of  that  assiokriation,  as  it  is  most 
certainly  known  that  he  did,  by  the  confession  of  divers 
^'  that  dealt  with  him  therein,  and  diereby  also  most  probable 
that  the  poor  gentlemen  were  drawn  thereunto  by  his  malice 
*^  and  craft:,  what  is  this,  we  say,  to  prove  that  any  Jesuits  were 
*^  imy  dealent,  attempters,  or  counsellors  thereof?  Was  there 
f^  any  Jesuit  so  much  as  nam^d  in  all  the  process  against  them, 
<*  at  the  bar  or  otherwise.  Were  not  D.  Allen,  and  F.  Persons, 
^<  F.  Holt,  and  F.  Creswell,  all  at  Rome  or  at  Naples  at  diat 
**  time,  and  no  one  Jesuit  remaining  either  in  France  or 
«(  Flanders  fio^tveat  with  atfy  in  that  affair  r^  (Manifestation, 
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G^cil  and  Walsiogham,  wiiii  a  view  to  uivoIto 
Mary  in  its  guilt,  and  to  accomplishyby  lliat  means, 
her  ruin.  The  retoent  discussions  of  Mary's  alleged 
criminality  by  Mr.  Gobdall,  Mr.  TyUer,  Dr.  Gil- 
bert Stuart,  Mr.  archdeacon  Whitaker,  and  Mr. 
Chalmers,  seem  to  render  this  higtdy  probable ; 
and  the  light  in  which  an  ingenious  writer,  M. 
d'Israeli,  in  his  ^^  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  has 
lately  {daced  the  characters  of  Babington  and  his 
associates,  adds  to  the  probalulily  of  the  hypo- 
thesis. 

XXXIL  7. 

The  Result: — Act  of  the  twenty^seventh  year  of  the  reign 

of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Such,  then,  are  the  plots  against  queen  Eliza- 
beth, with  which  the  catholics  are  cha;i^ed.  Even 
if  all  that  is  said  of  their  supposed  guilt  were  com- 
pletely true,  how  very  small  a  proportion  of  tiie 
body  would  it  criminate  ?  Would  it  be  just  to  im- 
plicate the  universal  body  of  the  catholics,T-con- 
sisting,  at  .that  time,  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population  of  England, — in  the  crime  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  at  the  utmost,  of  its  members  ?  Hiad  the  num- 
ber  been  considerably  greater,  could  it  be  a  matter 
of  just  surprise  ?  Would  it  be  allowable  to  assign 
any  other  cause  for  it  than  the  ordinary  feelings 
and  passions  of  human  nature  ? 

They  served,  however,  as  a  pretence  for  the 
severe  act  of  the  27th  of  Elizabeth :  it  recites,  that 
^'  divers  persons,  called  or  professed  Jesuits,  sesii- 
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*^'*mtf  ^^riecrtey  dhd  oilier  priests,  who  had  been, 
*^  and  from  time  to  time  were  made  in  the  parti^ 
**  beyond  the  seas/  by  or  according  to  the  ord^ 
^^  and  rites  of  the  Rmnish  chinroh,  had  of  late 
^^  years  come  in  and  been  sent,  and  daily  did  coine 
^^  ttnd  were  sent,  into  the  reahn  of  England  and 
^^  other  the  queen's  majesty's  dominions,  of  pnr- 
^'pose,  (as  it  hwA  appeared,  as  well  by  sundry 
^^  of  Iheir  own  examtnaftioM  and  confessions,  B8i>y 
^^  divers ^E>6sM manifest me^ms and  pioofii),  notonly 
^^  to  withdmw  her  higfasiiess's  subjects  frcm  iheir 
*^  diA  obedience  to  her  majesty,  but  aiso  to  stir  lip 
^  aiid  mbf«  sedition,  rebellion,  and  open  ^ostality 
^^  within  her  h%hness's  realms '  "and  dominions, 
^^  to  the  great  endangering:  of  the  safety  of  her 
^  isost  royal  person,  and  to  the  istter  ram,  desola-* 
'^^  tkm,  and  ov^&rdttow  of  the  whcte  realm,  iftiie 
^  sanleshoiildnotthe  sooner,  by  seme  gcxydmeskiis, 
^iM^'  foreseen  and  prevented :' — It  was  therefore 
enacted;"  -         -  -''  ■  -"^  ^  •    "  :'•  -^    r    .  * 

1.  ^Thatalljesuits,  seminary  and  other  priests, 
ordained  since  thb  feast  of  the  nativitjr  of  iSt 
John  Bsi;^»tisl;  in  the  first  ysear  jof  her  tniajesly^s 
'^^  reign;  should,  within  forty  dsufs  aftsr  die  end  of 
^  the^tfaen  sessions  of  parliament,  dqpart  out  of 
** thte'realm^:   ■^':-  -■■  .  -  * /'  '  -.;,'.- 

^  n.  ^  That  Jesuits^  seminary  or  other  frsests, 
^  religious  or  eeclesiasticai  persosis,  -^otdain^d^  or 
**  professed  Mice  the  some  time,  shoidd  aot^come 
^  infto'or  stay  in  theveahn,  usder^paia  of  lieing 
^' judged  aaad  safferihg  dealji  asin^e  caseof^iigh 
"^treason: 
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'  3*  "  That  every  one  who  should,  after  the  forty 
days  limited,  receive,  relieve,  comfort,-  or  main- 
tain any  such  Jesuit,  missionary  or  oth'er  priest, 
knowing  him  to  be  such,  shall  be  adjudged  a 
**  felon,  and  suffer  d^ath  without  benefit  of  clergy : 
:  4.  "  That,  if  any  subject;  not  being  a  Jesuit, 
"  missionary  or  other  priest,  brought  up  in  "any 
"  college  of  Jesuits,  or  in  any  seminary  in  foreign 
^^:  parts,  should  not,  within  six  months  after  jpro- 
**  damnation  made  in  the  city  of  Lond<m,  return 
^^  and  submit  to'  her  majesty '  and  her  laws^  and 
".  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  first 
**  yiear  of  her  majesty,  or  should  otherwise  return 
.^^  widiout  submission,  he'  should  suffer  as  in  the 
f  ^  case  of  high  treason : 

5.  "  That  if  any  person  -  should  send  or  give 
"  aiiy  money  or  relief  to' any  Jesuit,  missionary,  or 
^^- other  priest,  or  to  any  college  of  Jesuits,  or  to  any 
**  seminary,  or  to  any  person,  in  the  same,  or  to  any 

one  returned  thence  without  submission,  every 
^^  person  so  offending  should  incur  the  danger  and 
penalty  btpramunire : 

6.  "  And.  that  every  person  whoi  ^dHter  the  forty 
days,  should  know  of  any  Jesuit,  seminary  or 
odxer  priest,  that  did  abide  in  the  realm,-  and 

*^  should  not  discover  the  same  to  9ome  justice  of 
"  the  peace,  or  other  higher  officers,  within  twelve 
"*  days  after  knowledge,  he  should  be  fiiied  and 
^^  imprisoiied  at  the  queen's  pleasure." 

It  is  observable.that  this  act  must  have  been 
purposely  so  worded,  as'  not  to  comprdbend  the 
old  priests,  or  queen  Mary's  priests,  a$  &ey  were 
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talledvas  it  extended  to  those  only  who  had  been 
ordained  after  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in^the 
first  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  and  to  those  who 
received  or  maintained  the. priests  sp  ordained. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  queen  and  her 
ministers.  To  avoid  the  imputation  of  an  excess 
of  severity,  they  always  alleged  that  they  did. not 
meddle  with  the  ancient  catholic  clergy,  or  those  to 
whom  they  administered  the  rites  of  religion  or  re- 
ligious instruction ;  and  that  the  whole  penal;  cpde 
was  levelled  against  the  new  priests ;  and  this,  not 
^or. their  religion,  but  because  thf^ir  principles, 
(which  principles  they. carefully  instilled  ii^to  aU 
who  frequented  them),  were  not  only  hostile  to  th^ 
^rotestant  religion,  but  dangerous  to  her  majesty's 
person,  and  subversive  of  her  government  *• 

xxxn.  8. 

Remarks  ort  the  supposed  Participation  of  Mary  qf  Scot*' 
land  in  the  Murder  of  Lord'Damley,  and  Babington^ 
Plot. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  writer  to  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  the  controversy  on  the  participation  of 
Mary  of  Scotland  in  the  murder  of  lord  Damley, 

and  in  Babington's  plot,  and  to  state  the  result  tQ 

•'     '  ....  .        ..    ' 

*  See  chap,  xxxvii.  **  SamuelJohnson,  (I  mean  the  divine) 
*^  gives.  9n  odd  justification, of  thete  laws,  by  saying,  that  th^ 
''  priests  are  hanged,  not  as  priests,  but  as  traitors.-*— 3ut,  a3 
^*  their  being  priests  was  the  sole  reason  for  their  being  traitorf^ 
*'  it  does  not  appear  UTat  the  protestant  divine  can  avaO  him* 
**  self  of  that  distincti^^/'  Sir  Walter  Scott>  edition  of  Dry^ 
den's  vurk,  vol.  i.  p.  257,  n.  ziv*  . 
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bis  i*eaders.  With  this  design,  he  pemsed  aB  tibat 
Hume,  Robertson,  Laing,  Tytler,  ^Whitaker,  and 
Chalmers,  hate  said  upon  the  subject  He  then 
perceived,  ihat^  to  £^rm  a  proper  judgment  on  &is 
singularly  interesting  and  singularly  perplexed 
ease,  an  attentive  perusal  of  earlier  document^, 
inore  numerous  and  moie  bulky  than  his  time  for 
literary  pursuits  allows  him  to  investigate,  was 
absolutely  necessary ,  and  that  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the.  famous  letters,  for  which  his  ignorance 
of  the  Scottish  language  absolutely  disqualifies  him, 
could  not  be  dispensed  with.  He  therefore  aban- 
doned the  inquiry, — but  having  paid  considerable 
attention  to  ^e  questions,  he  begs  leave  to  state 
«$ome  circumi^nces,  which  appear  to  him  fav<Mir- 
able,  and  some,  which  appear  to  him  unfavourable, 
to  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  queen. 

I.  On  her  participation  in  the  murder  ofDarnkjf^ 
it  may  be  said,  in  her  favour,  that,  abstractedly 
from  this  alleged  crime  and  the  circumstances  im- 
mediately connected  with  it,  her  character  is  imir 
formly  amiable,  and  generally  respectable.  She 
appears  to  have  been  goodnatured,  good  humoured^ 
and  to  have  desired  to  see  every  person  aroimd  her 
cheerful  and  happy.  Vindictiveness  and  cruelty 
may  be  said  to  have  been  perfectly  strangers  to 
her ;  she  possessed  great  good  sense,  and  firmness 
of  soul ;  but  she  was  too  easily  a  prey  to  lie  artfiil ; 
too  easily  confided  inprofessions  of  attachment,  and 
loo  willingly  indulged  in  the  aspirations  of  love. 
-— AU  must  confix,  that  she  iv^  surrounded  by 
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designing,  i]ia|iru3i^iided,  aiad  remorsel^s  adver- 
i^ariesy  and  scarcely  laad  a  friend ;  that  her  yirtuesr 
^refore  would  be  obscurated,  her  failings  ex- 
aggerated. 

To  Elizabeth,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  great 
talents,  great  strength  ofmind,  great  intrepidity,  and 
inflexible  steadiness  of  purpose ;  or  not  to  admit 
that  she  was  selfish,  envious,  malicious,  and  vindic- 
tive ;  that  thie  happiness  of  others,  except  sd  far 
^8  she  herself  wa3  interested  in  it,  wai^  indifferent 
to  her ;  and  that  her  jealousy  of  the  connubial  joys 
of  others,  and  her  prevention  of  them,  when  this 
yras  in  her  power,  were  singularly  hateful.  Every 
part  of  the  history  of  her  reign  shows,  that,  to  ac- 
complish any  object,  particularly  the  ruin  of  a 
powerful  enemy,  t^tere  was  no  wickedness  to 
which  she  would  not  resort,  noperfidy^  no  artifice, 
of  which  she  was  not  capable,  and  that,  both  in 
Sngland  and  Scotland,  her  ministers  ajMi  subordi- 
nate ag;$nts  co«-operated  in  all  her  designs^  with** 
out.  any  compunctious  feelings,  beyond  a  regard  to 
their  own  safety,  and  became  active  instruments 
for  carrying  them  into  execution. 

It  must  be  added)  that  throughout  the  conflict  be- 
tween Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  during  more  than 
a  century  afterwards,  the  presses  both  of  Scotland 
^d  England  were  wholly  at  the  command  of 
]p»abeth  and  the  favourers  of  her  cause. 

This  general  view  of  the  case  raises  legitimate 
prejudices  in  favour  of  Mary  and  against  Eliza^ 
beth.  The  former  is  increased  by  this  circum- 
stance,* that,  though  the  whole  power  both  of  thb 
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English  and  the  Scottish  goveriuuents  was,  at  that 
time,  in  the  possession  of  Mary's  enemies, — and 
though,  immediately  after  the  mnider  of  Damley, 
they  became  masters  of  the  persons  of  many,  who* 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  perpetration  of 
that  crime,  yet  none  of  them  criminated  Mary ;  nor 
is  a  single  authentic  fact,  of  the  nature  of  positive 
evidence,  brought  against  her. 

11.  On  the  other  hand,^^the  marriage  of  Mary 
with  Bothwell  so  soon  after  the  murder  of  Damley, 
— particularly  on  account  of  the  general  suspicion 
of  his  having  contrived  and  participated  in  it,  and 
of  the  two  rapid  divorces  which  accompanied  it, 
raise  a  strong  legitimieite  prejudice  against  her. 

But  we  must  make  great  aUow^oice  for  the  effect, 
which  the  bond  of  the  nobles,  recoaoBittiiUiig  this 
marriage  to  Mary,— which  Hume -^  justly  cafli 
a  reproach  to  the  nation, — must  have  had  on  her 
mind ;  and  for  the  exteeme  need  in  which*  she 
stood  of  the  marital  support  of  a  powerful,  active, 
and  attached  nobleman.  Such  she  expected,  and 
certainly  had  some  reason  to  eitpect,  in  Bothwell. 

Two  other  circumstances  may  be  thought  to 
raise  a  reasonable  prejudice  against  her. 

1.  She  does  not  explicitiy  deny  her  guilt, 
either  at  the  time  of  her  execution,  or  in  her  letter 
to  Elizabetii.  Can  this  be  otherwise  accounted  for/ 
than  by  her  unwillingness  to  plunge  into  eternity 
with  an  untruth  on  her  lips  I  She  appears  to  have 
died  in  great  sentiments  of  religion,  and  conse- 
quently with  a.  fear  of  the  eternal  fires,  which,  un- 
der this  impression,  she  must  have  believed  would 
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follow  such  a  solemn,  deliberate,  and  persisted-in 
ulitruth.  Then  what, — it  may  be  asked, — ^but  a 
consciousness  of  guilt  would  have  withheld  her  from 
proclaiming  her  innocence  in  her  dying  moments  ? 
•  2.  James  had  much  intercourse  with  Denmark, 
.and  uponliis  marriage  with  Anne,  its  princess  royal, 
ispent  a  whole  winter  at  Copenhagen.  Now^ 
Bothwell  lived  in  captivity  in  that  city  during 
several  years: — but  no  information  favourable  to 
Mary,  that  can  be  depended  upon,  was  ever  ob- 
tained from  Denmark. 

:  In 'answer  to  the  first  observation, — it  has  been 
said,  that  it  was  beneath  Mary  to  deny  such  a 
crime : — ^but,  could  the  denial  of  it,  in  terms  pro- 
perly chosen, — and  Mary  was  a  great  mistress  of 
langui^e,~have  really  been  b^ieath  her,  under 
any  circumstances  ? — ^Was  it  so,  under  the  actual 
drcumstances  of  her  case? — Some  of  these  were 
certainlyof  a  nature  to  raise  reasonable  suspicion  of 
her  guilt,  and  therefore  placed  her  on'thedefeuiv^. 
In  answer  to  the  second  observati6n,^it  has 
l)een  said^  that  James,  inrealily,  never  did  interest 
himself  in  the  cause  of  Mary,  and  very  soon  after 
the  tragical  event  took  place,  made  terms  with 
Cecil,  and  her  other  adversaries.  Of  this  indiffer- 
ence of  Jaines  to  his  mother,  and  to  her  good  name^ 
there  certainly  is  some  evidence ; — his  communi- 
cations with  Cecil,  admit  of  no  doubt  *• 

*  See  Stuart's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  fiSi.  ^His,^' 
(James's)  '^  opinion  is,  tbat  it  cannot  stand  wjth  his  honour  that 
t*  be  be  a  consentir  to  tak  his  mother's  lyf,  but  he  is  content 
**  how  strictly  she  be  keepit,  andall  her  own  knaiyish  saramtia 
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r«  III.  The  etaminotioiis  at  York  and  Westmmster, 
and  the  famous  letters^  are  subjects  which  few 
have  time  to  investigate. 

One. circumstance  is  considered  by  Mr.  laiK^ 
in  his  historical  discussioi^  on  the  murder  of  .Dam- 
ley,  as  highly  unfavourable  to  Mary.  In  the  first 
instance,  she  submitted  her  cause  to  the  decision 
of  Elizabeth :  but,  no  sooner  were  the  letters  pror 
duced,  than  on  grounds^  which  that,  able  writi^ 
represents  as  mere  pretenqes,  Mary  declined  her 
umpirage. 

But,  even  if  this  was  the  case, — may  it  not  be 
excused?  nothing  can  be  more  kind,  respectful^  or 
judicious  than  the  professions  of  Elizabeth  to  her 
captive  relation:  Mary  confided  in  them:  ^Tfery 
person  must  admit  this  to  have  been  unwise  :-^ 
such,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  such,  lord  Herxiei^ — 
her  two  only  firiends,— thought  it.  Such  too^  after 
the  conference  began,  Mary  herself  .thought  it:-^ 
but  it  was  then  too  late  to  retract  directly  the  pro^ 
mise  of  submission.  She  was  therefore  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  eluding  it  in  the  best  manner  the 
case  allowed. 

It  is,  however,  needless  to  plead  this  exciise. 
Fiom  the  first  to  the  last,  Mary  insisted  on.  three 
things, — that  she  should  he  admitted  to  the  pie^ 
sence  of  £Uzabeth,**^that  she  should  be  confhnited 

*  •  I  * 

^*  haingit.''  The  Master  of  Gray  to  Mr.  Arch.  Doug]a«> 
Murdin^  p.  569. 

It  IB  rery  desirable  that  searches  and  inquiries  should  be 
made  in  Denmark  for  further  information  respecting  Botfawd) : 
thejr  certainly  may  be  favourable  to  Mary. 
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her  ^cmerSf-^'-^sjiA  ^Latrthft.  originals  of  Ae 
krttersywhiek  formed  the  pfiiicdq^,i£aotthe  sckv 
proc^  of  her  gttilt,  should  he  ^produced  to  her. 
•  -All  wer^  delved* — For  the^denial  c^  the  first, 
Elkabeth  cpnld  not  be  ^tly  .blamqd^  if  she  had 
not  admitted  the  accusers  of  Maiy  into  the  most 
confidential  communicQlipns  with  hersielf  and  hec 
ministers.  .  But  no  apology  yet  offered  by  tibe 
apologists  of  Elizabeth,  for  her  refiisal  :to  .aUow 
Maiy  to  be  confronted  with  her  accusers,*— or  to 
have  her  original  letters  produced  to  her>—r  appears 
to  the  writer  to  be  satisfactory^ 

Some  argument  in  favour  of  Maiy's  innocence 
of  the  crimes  in]q[>nted  to  her,  may  cettainly  be 
drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  she  dcaoaeaned 
hersdf  in  the  last  scene  of  her  life.  .  Would  snch 
have  been,  her  conduct,  such  h^  death,,  if  hev 
conscience  had  reproached  her  with  adultery  ^Lud 
murder?  .     .        .         ,      , 

<  If  thewriter  may  state  his  own  impressions  on  the 
subject)— these  are, — tiilit  nothing  like  satisfactory 
evidence  is  brought  to  prove  her  partidpatipn  in 
^e  murder  of  Damley  :  that  there  is  some  gr(nmd 
(^accuse  her  of  yielding  too  easily  taBo^well: 
—still,  that  there  is'  reason  to  hope^  ^at  she  was 
rather  imprudent  than  cruninal.  >         ^    ^ 

In  respect  to  Mary's  participation  in  Babing'^ 
ton's  conspiracy,  the  charge  brought  ag«|inst  her  of 
concurring  in  the  design  of  assassinating  Eilizabelih,i, 
rests  solely  on  the  testimony  of  her  twosecre- 
taries,  Nau  and  Curie.     Now,  by  an  ^act  of  the 
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5tli  &  6th  year  of  Edward  the  sixth  *,  it  was  of^ 
dainty  that  no  man  should  be  arraigned  for  trear 
sons/'  that  then  were,  or  that  thereafter, should 
be,  except  by  the  testimony  of  two  accusers 
brought  in  person  before  him;"  and  the  same 
wise  and  humane  provision  was  adopted  in  the  act 
of  the  1  st  of  the  reigning  queen.  Availing  herself 
of  those  legislative  provisions,  Mary  required,  that 
Nau  and  Curie  should  be  confronted  with  her;, 
affiiming,  that  they  never  would,  to  her  face,  per-: 
sist  in  their  evidence.  Independently  of  the  jsta- 
tutes,  the  demand  was  equitable.  It  was,  however^ 
peremptorily  refiised.  In  the  same  manner,  she 
reqmred  that  every :  one  letter  written  in  her  own 
hand,  or  bearing  her  own  superscription,  should, 
bteexhdnted;  and  declared,  that,  on  llie  produc*^. 
tioii  of  one  sueh  letter^  she  would  instancy  acknow^ 
ledge  that  the  charge  against  her  was  sufficiently, 
supported  !-^but  no  such  original  document  was 
produced.  It  must  be  added,  that  three  men, 
whose  written  testimony  was  brought  to  convict 
Mary  on  her  trial,  had  been  executed  a  very  short 
time,  before  her  trial.  .Was  such  a  proceeding 
justifiable  or  decent  ?  Does  it  not  afford  a  strong 
inference  in.  favour  of  Mary's  innocence  ? 

The  mpst  dispassionate,  account  of  this  trial, 
which  the  writer  has  seen,  is  given  by  Rapin  f. — 
lie  concludes  it  by  thirteen  questions : — "  I  do  not 
*Mhink  it  possible,"  he  says,  "  to  vindicate  Elizar 
"  b^  upon  each  of  these  queries.  We  must, 
."  therefore,  keep  to  the  necessity  she  was  under 
t   ♦  5  &  6  Ed.  VI.  c^  11,  B.  12.        t  Hist  ad  annum  1586,. 
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**  of  destroying  Mary  to  save  herself,  and  justify 
^*  her  by  the  natural  law  of  self-preservation,  the 
**  only  one  which  can  be  pleaded  in  her  favour/'-^ 
Remarkable  words!  We  leave  the  reader  to -his 
own  conclusion  *. 

The  whole  of  Mary's  defence  of  herself  on  her 
trial  is  excellent,  and  seems  to  bespeak  conscious 
innocence.  What  a  contrast  between  the  lattet 
days  of  Mary,  and  the  latter  days  of  Elizabeth ! 
between  the  firmness,  the  resignation,  the  pious 
addresses  to  heaven  of  the  former, — forgetting  her 
own  hard  fate,  while  she  comforted  her  attendants, 
and  the  dark  dismal  silence  and  sighs  of  the  latt^r !. 
— ^The  serenity  of  Mary,  in  her  last  moments,  every 
one  must  wish  to  possess  in  his  own : — ^who  wishes 
his  last  days  to  be  like  Elizabeth's  ? 


CHAP.  xxxm. 

PERSECUTION   OF   THE   CATHOLICS. 

The  sanguinary  laws,  which,  have  been  Men- 
tioned, Were,  with  short  occasional  intermission^, 
e;cecuted  against  the  catholics  with  extreme  rigour : 

*  We  shall  only  add,  that  Mary  herself  condemned  the  in- 
discreet zeal  and  officiousness  of  some  partisans  of  her  cause* 
On  her  trial,  she  acknowledged  that  she  knew  that  Philip  the 
second  professed  to  have  pretensions  on  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  a  book  in  their  justification-r-(prpbably  tha^ 
intituled  Doleman), — had  been  communicated  to  her.  This 
book  she  had  disapproyed,  and  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
many  by  disapprpyingof  it.     y 
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W^  i&dK  successively  tni^tittcti,  I.  The  number  of 
tiK>se  wbo  suffered  capitally  tindeir  them:  II.  And 
iixe  inflictions  of  the  torture  oh  tnaiiy  of  them :  III. 
Then,  as  a  specimen  of  the  maxinef  in  "which  legal 
proceedings  s^ainst  the  catholics  were  conducted 
%t  thk  time,  we  shall  present  to  our  readiefrs  some 
^xtomA  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  father 
Campian. 

xxxnr.  1. 

Prolmble  amount  of  those,  who  suffered  Death  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  Laws  then  enacted  against 
the  Catholics. 

The  total  number  of  these  sufferers,  is  calctdat^ 
by  Dodd,  in  his  Church  History  *",  at  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one.  Further  inquiries,  by  Dr.  Milner, 
increase  their  number  to  two  hundred  and  four. 
Fifteen  of  these,  he  says,  were  condemned  for  de- 
nying the  queen's  spiritual  supremacy;  one  hun^. 
dred  and  twenty-six  for  the  exercise  of  priestly 
functions ;  and  the  others,  for  being  reconciled  to 
tb^  eathc^  faith,  or  aiding  or  assisting  jmests. 
In  this  list,  no  priest  is  included,  who  was  executed 
for  any  plot,  either  real  or  imaginary,  except  eleven, 
who  suffered  for  the  pretended  .plot  of  Rheims,  or 
Rome;  ttplot,  which,  as  the  same  writer  justly 
observes,  was  so  daring  a  forgery,  that  even  Cai£t- 
den,  the  eulogising  biographer  of  Elizabeth,  allows 
thp  sufferei::s  to  have  been  political  victims^  . 

Such>  then,  being  the  number  of  the  sufferers, 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  32^  3««»  333>  8«9* 
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we  must  feel  some  surprise,  when  we  read  ^  in 
Hume's  History,  that  ^^  the  severity  of  death  was 
*^  sparingly  exercised  against  the  priests  in  the 
"  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth." 
'  It  is  oibservable,  that  the  punishment  of  treason 
by  the  law  of  England  is,  that  the  offender  should 
be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  hanged  by  the  neck,  cut 
down  alive,  his  entrails  taken  out,  while  he  is  yet 
alive,  and  his  head  then  cut  off.  Against  die 
atrocious  <;il^ctanstftnces  attending  this  punishment, 
the  hinmanfty  of  the  nation  has  so  far  interfered; 
that  the  offender  has  been  generally  permitted  to 
remain  hanging  till  he  is  dead:  but  this  mercy 
was  often  denied  to  the  catholics,  who  suffered 
under  these  laws.  Often,  thiey  were  cut  down 
alive ;  in  that  state  ripped  open,  and  their  entrails 
torn  out. 

Besides  the  sufferers^  whom  we  have  noticed, 
mention  is  made  in  the  same  work,  of  ninety  catho- 
lic priests  or  laymen,  who  died  in  prison,  during 
the  same  reign;  and  of  one  hundred  and  five 
others,  who  Were  sent  into  perpetual  banishment. 
'"  I  say  nothing,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "  of 
"  many  more,  who  were  whipped,  fined,  (the  fine 
"  for  recusancy  was  20  /.  a  month),  or  stripped  of 
^^  their  property,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  ftuoulies. 
^^  In  one  night,  fifty  catholic  gentlemen,  in  the 
^*  county  of  Lancaster,  were  suddenly  seized  and 
"  committed  to  prison,  on  account  of  their  non- 
^^  attendance  at  churcK.  About  the  same  time,  I 
'^  find  an  equal  number  of  Yorkshire  gentlemen 
^'  lying  prisoners  in  York  castle,  on  the  same 
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^^  account,  most  of  whom  perished  there.  ,  These 
"  were,  every  week,  for  a  twelvemonth  together, 
>^  dragged  by  main  force,  to  hear  the  established 
"  service  performed  in  .the  castle  chapel." 

Dr.  Bridgewater,  in  a  table  published  at  the 
end  of  his  "  Concertatio  Catholica,"  gives  the 
names  of  about  twelve  hundred,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  liviiigs  or  estates,  or  had  been 
imprisoned  or  banished,  or  been  otherwise  victims 
of  persecution  for  their;  religion,  previously  to  the 
year  1588;  the  period,  when  the  persecution  o£ 
the  catholics  began  to  rise  to  its  greatest  height ; 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  far  from 
having  named  all ;  and  that  he  mentioned  the  names 
of  those  only,  which  had  come  to  his  personal 
knowledge.  Many  of  these  died  in  prison,  and 
some  under  sentence  of  death. 

XXXIII.  2. 

The  Torture*.   . 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  an  English 
reader,  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that,  several  of 

*  We  extract  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Barrington's 
Observations,  p.  496. 

^'  Lord  Coke,  in  his  3d  Inst.  p.  35,  mentions  that  the  rack, 
*^  or  brake,  in  the  Tower,  was  brought  into  England  by  the 
'^  duke  of  Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  sixth,  and  con- 
*'  demns  the  use  of  it.  Campian,  a  Jesuit,  was  put  to  the  rack 
*^  ih  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Camd.  Eliz.  p.  476 : — and 
^^  in  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  other  instances,  during  the 
/f  same  retgD,  are  mentioned,  particularly  the  Frands  TArc^* 
/^  fnortouy  who  was  elde«t  son  of  John  Throgifftorion,  justice  of 
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tdose,  who  suffered  death,  and  several  also  who 
did  not  suffer  capitally,  were,  previously  to  their 

^  Chester.  Vol.  ii.  p.  591. —Bishop  Buraet,  likewise,  in  hi« 
^f  History  of  the  Reformation,  takes  notice  that  Ahne'^skeu^ 
^  wns  tortured  at  the  Tower^  in  the  year  1546^  and  ^at  the 
\^  lord  chancellor,  throwing  off  his  gown,  drew  the  rack  so 
"  severely,  that  he  almost  tore  her  body  asunder.   Vol.  u 
**  p.  342. — It  hath  also  been  suggested  to  me,  by  an  authority ' 
<^  which  I  should  be  proud  to  mention,  that  it  appears  by  the 
<<  Cecil  papers,  (published  by  Murden,)  all  the    duke  of 
**  Norfolk's  servants  were  tortured  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
<'  and  that  the  same  queen  threatened  Hajrward  the  historian 
**  with  the  rack.    I  have  been  informed,  likewise,  that  there 
^  10  at  Ashbridge,  amongst  lord  Ellesmere's  papers,  directions 
^  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  lord  president  of  the  marches^ 
**  that  torture  should  be  used  in  some  examinations  which  he^ 
*^  was  ordered  to  take  at  Ludlow.    Ben  Jonson,  therefore^ 
^'*  alludes  to  an  instance  of  the  rack's  being  threatened  in  hisr' 
^  time:  *  And  like  the  German  lord,  when  he  went  out  of 
^  Newgate  into  the  cart,  took  order  to  have  his  arms  set  up^ 
^  &c.  .  .  •  f    The  judges  entertained  him  most  civilly,  dis- 
<<  coursed  with  him,  offered  him  the  courtesy  of  the  rack ;  but 
«he   confessed,'  &c.     P.  694,    edit.    169a,    amongst    his^ 
**  *  Discoveries.'     •    ' 
<*  I  shall  dose  tibese  additional  prooft  of  the  practice  6t 

V  torturing  in  England  by  an  extract  from  Dalrymple's  Me*^ 

V  morialsp  to  which  I  waa  referred  by  a  most  learned  and) 
'.'  ingenuous  friend,  to  whom  I  have  not  only  this  obligation.^ 

'  ''  After  having  stated  the  interrogatories  (upon  which 
<*  Peacham  was  examined,)  this  indorsement,  in  the  band^ 
*  writing  of  Mr.  secretary  Winwood,  follows  : 

^  ^  Upon  these  interrogatories,  Peach^m  this  day  (Jan.  19^) 
'<  1614,)  was  examined  before  torture,  in  torture,  bettoeen 
*•  torture,  and  after  torture;  notwithstanding,  nothing  coiild  be 
*•  drawn  from  him,  he  persisting  still  in  his  obstinate  aiid' 
«  insensible  denials,  and  former  answer.'  Dalrymple,  Mein^^ 
**  p*  58. — Torture  waii  used  in  Scotland  so  late  as  die  y^ 

VOL.  I.  l>  l> 
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trials^  inhumanly  tortured, — ^by  Me  common  rack^ 
by  which  their  Umbs  were  stretched,  by  leyers,  to 
a  length  too  shocking  to  mention, — beyond  the 
natural  measure  of  their  frame; — or  the  hoop^ 
called  the  scavenger's  daughter,  on  which  they 
were  placed^  and  their  bodies  bent  until  the  head 
and  the  feet  met;  or  by  confinement  in  the  littk 
eimf  a  hole  so  small  that  a  person  could  neithec 
fltand,  sit,  nor  lie  straight  in  it ;  the  iron  gaimlkti 
a  screw  that  squeezed  the  hands  until  the  bone^ 
were  crushed ;  by  needles  thrust  under  the  nails  of 
the  sufferers ;  or  by  a  long  deprivation  ofsmtenance. 
It  adds  to  the  atrocity  of  these  inflictions,  that, 
in  several  instances,  when  the  sufferers  were  put 
to  trial;  there  was  no  legal  proof  established';  and 
in  some,  not  even  any  legal  evidence  offered  to 
substantiate  the  offence,  of  which  the  party  was 
accused.  ^'  It  may.  be  almost,  asserted,"  says  the 
late  lord  Auckland  *,  that  ^^  so  late  as  the  whole 
^^  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
^^  the  first  and  fiiost  essential  principles  of  evidence 
^^  were  either  unknown  or  totally  disregsirded. 
^^  Depositions-  of  witnesses  forthcoqiing  if  called, 
^  but  not  permitted  to  be  confronted  with  the  pri- 
**  soner ;  written  examinations  of  accomplices  living 
^  and  amenable  ^  confessions  of  convicts  lately 
^^  hanged  for  the  same  offence ;  hearsays  of  theses 
^  convicts  repeated  at  second  hand  from  others ; 

<<  169O9  ia  the  case  of  one  Payne,  bemg  Inflicted  by  the  privy 
<<  couQcU.  Dabymple's  Memoirs  of  Greia  Britaia  part.  n. 
«*p.ia8,'' 

•  "  Principles  of  Pencil  Lttfr,"  aed,  p.  197,  ifl?. 
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^  all  Aese  formed  so  xxsmy  clttsses  of  <;ompeteiit 
"  evidence,  and  were  receired  as.guch,4i3^tliferti6st 
•*  solemn  trials,  by  very  learned  judges. — It  was  a 
*'  commonand  very  lucrative  practice  of  the  sheriffs^ 
**  to  return  juries  so  prejudiced  and  partial,  that, 
*'  as  cardinal  Wolsey  observed,  '  they  wouW  find 
«  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain/  The  judge 
*^  held  his  office  and  income  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
"  prosecutor ;  and  was  often  actuated  hy  an  in* 
^^  temperate  zeal  for  the  support  of  the  charge; 
^  as  if  his  indignation  at  the  offence  had  stifled 
**  all  tenderness  towards  the  supposed  offender, 

/*  Thus  ignorant  of  the  fonns  and  language  of 
•Mhe  whole  process^  unassisted  by  counsel,  uusup-^ 
<*  ported  by  witnesses,  discountenanced  by  tha 
**  court,  and  baited  by  the  crown  lawyers^  the  pooi 
*^  bewildered  prisoner  found  «m  eligible  refuge  in 
^*  the  dreadful  moment  of  conviction." 

Recourse  was  had  to  the  torture,  in  order  to 
supply  this  want  of  legal  evidence  to  convict  the 
accused;  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  proof* 
against  others*  At  the  end  of  Cecil's  Exeentioit 
of  Justice,  is  usually  printed,  **  A  Declaration  of 
**  Ihe  fevourable  dealin^g  6f  heir 'majesty  s  commis- 
'^  sioners,  appointed  for  the  examination  of  cer^v 
^'  tayne  traitours ;  and  of  tortures  unjustly  reported 
**  to  be  done  upon  them  for  matters  of  religioii.'* 
It  first  appeared  in  print  in  1583,  in  black  letter  ; 
and' was  comprised  in  six  pages  quarto.  It  admits 
the  \ise  of  torture  in  these  cases^.and  states  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  defended.    It  is  inserteid 

p  D  2 
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in  the  second  volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany; 

]M:inted  ia  1 808*. 

i   •  We  transcribe  from  it  the  following  extract : 

"  CampiaQf  I  8ay,  before  tbe  conference  had  with  him'  by 

«  learned  men  in  the;  Tower,  wh^ein  he  wa3  charitably  used; 

«  W4S  never  so  racked,  but  that  he  was  presently  able  to.  walke^ 

«*  and  to  write,  and  did  presently  write  and  subscribe  all  hi^ 

^<  confessions,  as  by  the  originals  thereof  may  appeare.     ^ 

*^  horrible  matter  is  also  made  of  the  staruing  of  one  Alex- 

^f.ander  Brtanjt,r  l^QW  he  should  eat  day  out  of  the  walkes,' 

\^  gathered  water  to  drinke  from  the  droppings  of  houses; 

V  with  such  other  false  ostentations  of  immanitie;  where  the 

"  trueth  is  this  ;  fliat  whatsoeuey  Briant  suffered  in  want  of 

^<  foode,  he  suffered  the  same  wilfully,  and  of  extreme  impudent 

"^  obstinacie,  against  the  minde  and  liking  of  those  that  dealt 

<<  with  him*    For  certaine  traitevous  writing  being  founds 

^^  lypon  him,  it  was  thought  conuenient,  by  conference  of 

^liands,  to  vnderstand  whose  writing  they  were,. and  there? 

^  upon,  he  being,  in  her  majesty^s  name»  commanded  to  write, 

!'.  whidi  he  coulde  very  well  doe,  and  being  permitted  to  him 

^<  to  write  what  .he  woulde  him  selfe,  in  these  termes,  that  if  he 

*^  Jiked  not  to  write  4)ne  tbing*  he  might;  write  .unother^  or 

'^  what  he  lysted,  (which  to  doe,  being  charged  in  her  ma«« 

*^  jestie's  name  was  his  duetie,  and  to  refuse  was  disloyall  and 

^  rndutifull)  yet  the  tnan  woiil&e  by  ho  means  be  enduced  to 

S^  write  any  thing  at  all.    Then  was  it  commanded  to  bis 

^'  k^per  to  give  Vnto  him  such  meate,  drinke,  and  other 

'^conuenient  nece89aries,  as  he  woulde  write  for ;  and  to  for-^ 

^'  beare  to  give  him  any  thing,  for  which  he  woulde  not  write* 

*^  But  Briant,  being  thereof  aduertised,  and  of)ien  moued  tq 

1'  write,  persisting  so  in  his  curst  heart,by  almost  twodayes  and 

"  two  nigh^es,  made  choise  rather  to  lack  foode,  4lian  to  write 

^*  for  the  sustenance  which  he  might  ireadiJy  have  had.fbi 

'^  writing,  ,and  which  he  had  indede  readily  and  plentif^y, 

"as  soon  as  he  wrote.    And,  as  it  is  sayde  of  these  two,^8<| 

*>is  it  to  be  truly  sayde  of  other,  with  this,  that  there  was  a 

^  jpi^etoal  ca^e  had,  and  the  queene^s  seroants,  (he  warden^ 
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*^  whose  offiee  and  art  it  is  to  liandle  the  racke,  were  euer,  by 
^^  those  that  attended  the  examinations,  specially  charged  to 
'^  vse  it  in  as  charitable  maner,  as  such  a  thing  might  be. 

'*  Secondly,  it  is  sayde,  and  likewise  offered  to  be  justified, 
*'  that  neuer  any  of  these  seminaries,  or  such  other  pretended 
'f  catholiques,  which  at  any  time  Uk  her  maiestie's  raigne  have 
*i  been  put  to  theracke,  were,  vpon  the  racke,  or  in  other  tor-* 
"  ture,  demanded  any.  question  of  their  supposed  conscience ; 
*^  as,  what  they  belieued,  in  point  of  doctrine  or  faith,  as  the 
^^  masse,  transubstantiation,  or  such  like,  but  only,  with  what 
M  persons  at  home,  or  abroad,  touching  what  plots,  practices, 
*^  and  conferences,  they  had  dealt,  about  attempts  against  her 
*^  majestie's  estate  or  person  ?  Or  to  alter  the  laws  of  the 
"  realme,  fo^  matters  of  religion^  by  treason  or  by  forced  And 
**  how  they  were  perswaded  them  selues  and  did  perswade 
'^  other,  touching  the  pope's  bul,  and  pretense  of  authoritie 
<<  to-  depose  kinges  and  princes ;  and  namely,  for  depriuation 
**  of  her  majestie,  and  to  disdiarge-  subiectes  from  their  alle* 
**  geance? 

''  Thirdlicj  that  tione  of  them  have  been  put  to  the  radce 
^f  or  torture,  no,  not  for  the  matters  of  treason,  or  partnership 
^  of  treason,  or  such  like,  but  where  it  was  first  known,  anj 
'^euidebUy  probable  by  former  detections,  confessions,  and 
**  otherwise,  that  the  partie  so  racked  or  tortured  was  guylty, 
<^  and  did  knowe  and  could  deliuer  trueth  of  the  things,  where* 
'^  with  he  was  charged  ;  sd  as  it  was  first  assured  diat  no 
'<  innocent  was  at  any  time  tormented ;  and  the  racke  wias* 
^'  neuer  vsed  to  wring  out  confessions  at  aduenture  upon' 
^'  vncertainties,  in  which  doing  it  might  be  possible,  that  an 
M  innocent,  in  that  cuse,  might  have  been  racked. 
'  <<  Fourthly,  that  none  of  them  hath  bene  racked,  or  tortured, 
*\  Vnlesse  he  had  first  sayde  expressly,  or  amounting  to  as 
<*"  much,  that  he  wil  not  tell  the  trueth,  though  the  queene  com- 
^  maund  him.  And,  if  any  of  them,  being  examined,  did  say 
*^  be  could  not  tell,  oi  did  not  remember,  if  he  woulde  «o 
'^  afiBrme,  in  such  maner  as  christians  among  christians  are 
*^befieued,  fluch  his  answere  was  accepted,  if  there  were  not 
'<  apparent  euidence  to  proue  that  he  wilfully  sayde  vntruely. 
^'  But  if  he  sayde  that  his  answere,  in  deliuering trueth,' shouldB^^ 
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'  '  ' 

XXXIII.  3. 
•  Trial  and  Execution  of  father  Campian* 

Among  those,  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth^  none  attracted  so  much  attention  as 
father  Edmund  Campian,  a  Jesuit  *. 

'<  hurt  a  catfaolique,  and  so  be  im  offence  ngfdnsl;  cd^ritae, 
"  which  they  «ayde  lo  he  mnn&gmd  that  the  quo^iie  couldeiM' 
**  command  them  to  sirm^,  and  therefore,  hovrsoener  the 
'^  queene  commaundedi  they  woulde  not  tell  thetrueth,  whi^, 
''  they  were  l^nown  to  know,  or  to  such  effect,  they  were  then 
'V  put  to  the  torture,  or  els  not* 

<*  FifUily,  that  the  proceeding  to  torture  was  almiys  so 
**  slowly,  SQ  rnwiUingty,  and  with  so  many  preparations  of 
^'  perswasicms  to  spare  them  selues,  and  so  many  means  to  let 
**  them  know,  that  the  trueth  was  by  them  to  be  vttered,  both 
^*  in  duetie  to  her  maiestie,  and  in  wisedome  for  them  selues, 
'*  as  whosoeuer  was  present  at  those  actions  must  needs  ac- 
'  <  knowledge  in  her  qiaiestie's  omM^Nrsy  a  f ul  purpose  to  follow 
<<  the  example  of  her  ^owne  niostt  ^ratious  diqKisition :  whom 
<<  God  long  presenre." 

*  We  have  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  his  trial,  suf^ 
ferings,  and  death,  in  the  late  Dr.  Challonei^s  ^'  Memoirs  of 
*^  Missionary  Priests,"  and  Dr.  Bridgwater's  '<  Coneertiitio^'* 
already  noticed  in  the   text>«i^in  the    ^'  ArtaigimiQnt   of- 
*^  Edmund  Campian,  l^erwin^  Bosgrav^^  C^ttom,  Johjoisan^' 
<<  Bristow,  Kimber,  and  orthers,  for  High  Treajion,  24  Eliss." 
first  published    in    the    '<  Phoenix  Britannicus,'^    p.  481, 
and  recently  inserted  in   ^<  Cobbett's  complete  Cdlection 
^<  of  State  Trials",   vol.  i.  p.  1050.     And  see  "  Sirype's 
<<  Ann.  Tol.  ii.  b.  i.  c  3,  4,  p.  644,  645,  646/'    The  dlMitract 
presented  in  the  text,  of  the  trial  of  father  Campian,  ia  taken- 
from  the  ''  Arraignment."    It  shows  the  manner,  in  whicb 
criminal  prosecutions  of  catholic  prif&ats  were  conducted  in 
ifae  reign  of  TSimb^tb* 
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On  the  1 5th  of  July  1 581 ,  he  was  apprehended/ 
in  %  secret  room,  in  the  house  of  a  catholic  gentle- 
man.    After  remaiiiing  during  two  days  in  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff  of  Berkshire,  he  was  con- 
veyed by  slow  joumies  to  London,  on  horseback ; 
his-  legs  fastened  under  the  horse,  his  arms  tied 
behind  him,  and  a  paper  placed  on  his  hat,  on 
which,  in  large  capital  letters,  were  written  the 
words  ^^  Campian,  the  seditious  Jesuit."    On  the 
25th,  he  was  delivered  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  He  was  frequently  examined  before  the  lord 
chancellor,  or  other  members  of  the  council,  and 
by  commissicHiers  appointed  by  them.     He  was 
required  to  divulge  what  houses  he  had  frequented ; 
by  whom  he  had  been  relieved ;  whom  he  had 
reconciled;  when,  which  way,  for  whatpurpose^ 
and  by  what  commission,  he  had  come  into  the 
realm ;  how,  where,  and  by  whom  he  printed  his 
books.    All  tib\ese  questions  he  declined  to  answer. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  extort  ahswers  from  him, 
he  was  first  laid  on  the  rack,  and  his  limbs  stretched 
a  little,  to  shotitr  him,  as  the  eatecutioners  termed 
it,  what  the  rack  was.   He  persisted  in  his  refusal ; 
— «then,  for  several  dciys  successively,  the  torture 
was  increased ;  and,  on  the  two  last  occasions,  he 
was  so  cruelly  torn  and  rent,  that  he  expected  to 
expire  under  the  torment.     Whilst  upon  the  rack, 
he  called  continually  upon  God ;  and  prayed  fer- 
vently for  his  tormentors,  and  for  those,  by  whosie 
-orders  they  acted. 

Qjx  the  12th  of  November,  he  and  his  com 
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pknions  were  indicted  of  high  treason;-^"  ttiaVin 
^-^  the  last  March  and  Aprils  lat  Rheims  in  Cham-f 
^^  paghe,  Rome,  and  other  pietrts  beyond  die  seas^ 
**  he  had  conspired  the  death  of  her  majesty,  the 
*/  overthrow  of  the  religioti  professed  in  England, 
"  the  subversion  of  the  state ;  and  that,  for  the 
^^  attempt  thereof,  they  had  stirred  up  strangers  to 
*^  invade  the  realm ;  moreover^  that,  on  the.  8th  of 
*'  ihe  May.  following,  they  took  their  journey  from 
^'  Rheims  towards  England,  to  persuade  and  se- 
duce the  queen's  subjects  to  the  Romish-i-eligioii^ 
and  obedience  to  the  pope,  from  their  duties  and 
allegiance  to  her  highness ;  and  that  on  the 
:"  1st  of  June,  they  arrived  in  this  country  for  the 
^^  same  purposes-" 

After  Jhe  indictment  was  read : — "  I  protest  to 
.^'  God,"  isaid  Campian,  "  and  his  angels,  by 
"  heaven  and  earth,  and  before  this  tribxmal, — 
y  which  I  pray  God  may  be  a  mirror  of  the  judg- 
ment to  come,  that  I  am  not  guilty  of  these  trea- 
sons, or  any  other.  To  prove  these  things 
against  me  is  impossible."  The  prisoners  w^ 
:then  arraigned,  and  severally  pleaded  Not  Guilty; 
On  the  120th  of  November,  they  were  put  td  the 
bar  for  ^ial.  Six  were  arraigned  with  Campian. 
Seven  were  arraigned  on  the  following  day.  All, 
^except  one,  were  priests.  •  When>  according  to 
custom,  Campian  was  required  to  hold  up  his  hand^ 
.f'  bolh  his  arms,"  writes  a  person^  present  at  lus 
trial,  "  being  pitifully  benumbed,-  by  his  oft^ 
V  cruel  racking  before^  and  having  them  Wrapped 
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*^  in  a  fur  cuff>  he  was  not  abl^  to  lift  hishand  so 

^-  high  jas  the  rest  did)  and  was  Required  of  him; 

^V  but  one  of  his  companions   kissing  his  hands 

*/  so  abused  for  the  confession  of  Christ,  took  off 

"  his  €uff,  and  so  lifted  up  his  arm  as  high  as  he 

^*  could,  and '  he  pleaded  Not  Guilty>  as  the  rest 

"did." 

The  first  witness  produced  by  the  crown,  named 

Caddy^  or  Craddock>  deposed  generally  against 

all  the  prisoners,  that,  ^^  being  beyond  the  deas^ 

*^  he  had  heard  of  the  holy  vow,  made  between 

'^  the  pope  and  the  English  priests,  for  restoring 

«  and  establishing  religion  in  England  j  for  which 

"  purpose,  two  hundred  priests  should  come  into 

.".the  realm.     The  which  matter  was  declared  to 

"  sir  Ralph  Shelly,  an  English  knight,  and  captain 

"  to  the  pope,  and  that  he  would  conduct  an  army 

"into  England,  for  the  subduing  the  realm  unto  th^ 

"  pope,  and  the  destroying  of  the  heretics*  Where- 

"  -to  sir  Ralph  made  answer,  that  he  would  rather 

"  drink  poison ,  with  Themistocles,  than  see  the 

,"  overthrow  of  his  country  >  and  added^  that  lie 

. "  thought  the  catholics  in   England  would  first 

^*  stand  in  arms  against  the  pope,  before  they  would 

^"  jom  in  such  an  enterprise."  ■.       i; 

The  reader  must  be  amazed  that  such  evidence 

)COuld  have  been  offered ;  evidence,  in  which  no- 

4hing  could  be  brought  home  to  the  prisoners ;  ^nd 

which, '  if  it  did  prove  any  thing,  proved  only  the 

^ooddispositipnof  the  general  body  of  the  cathoUos 

^to  the  government  * 
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The  two  next  focts,  were  the  aUegdJtrons  of  the 
qu^n'fi '  council,  thHt^Campian  had  convened  with 
tiie  cardinal  of  Sicily  and  die  bishop  of  Rossi,  i]^on 
tile  bull  of  Pius  the  £^«  The  particulars  of  these 
conveisations  were  not  mentioned^  nor  ^was'  the 
slightest  evidence  brought  to  show  that  they  had 
taken  place. 

The  next  fact  chained  on  Campiau,  Was,  that 
he  had  travelled  from  Prague  to  Rome,  dnd  held 
a  private  conference  with  Dr.  Allen,  to  withdraw 
the  people  from  their  allegiance.  No  proof  of 
either  of  these  facts  were  offered :  but  Campian 
candidly  admitted  his  journey ;  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Allen ;  and  his  mission  into  this  couiitry ; 
but  observed,  that  the  sole  object  of  it  vras  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  aid  to  catholics ;  and  that  cardi- 
nal Allen  had  strictly  charged,  nay,  commanded 
him,  not  to  meddle  with  matters  of  state,  o)r 
government. 

A  letter,  vmtten  by  Campian,  was  then  pro- 
duced, in  which  he  grieved  for  having  mentioned, 
on  the  rack,  the  names  of  some  roman^catholic 
•gentlemen  by  whom  he  had  been  entertained ;  but 
comforted  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  he  had 
never  discovered  any  secrets  therein  declared.^— 
Ocunpian  replied,  that  '^  every  priest  was  bound 
"by  vow,  under  danger  of  perpetual  curse  and 
'*<  damnation,  never  to  disclose  any  o9ence  or 
'"  infirmity  revealed  to  him  in  confession."  That, 
'**  in  consequence  of  his  priesthood,  he  vras^asccus^ 
**  tomed  to  be  privy  to  divers  tnens  secrets,— *^nc>t 
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^'  such  as  concerned  the  state  or  commonwealth, 
*^  but  such  as  chained  the  grieved  soul  and  con- 
"  sciaK^e,  whereof  he  had  power  of  absolution." 

The  clerk  then  produced  certain  oaths,  to  be 
ministered  to  the  people,  for  renouncing  obedience 
to  her  majesty,  and  swearing  allegiance  to  the 
pope ;  which  papers  were  said  to  have  been  found 
in  houses  in  which  Campian  had  lurked.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  any  evidence  was  offered, 
either  respecting  the  discovery  of  these  paperis,  or 
the  places  in  which  they  were  said  to  have  been 
found.  Campian  observed  that  there  w^  no  proof 
that  he  had  any  concern  in  those  papers ;  that 
many  other  persons,  besides  himself,  had  frequented 
the  houses  in  which  he  was  said  to  have  lurked  ; 
so  that  there  was  nothing  which  brought  the  charge 
home  to  himself :  as  for  administering  an  oath  of 
any  kind,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  commit 
an  offence  so  opposite  to  his  profession,  for  all  the 
substance  and  treasure  in  the  world. 

Finally,  came  lie  searching  charge  : — "  You 
"  refiise,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  "  to  swear 
"  to  the  oath  of  supremacy." — "  I  acknowledge,'* 
answered  Gam'})ian,  ^^  her  highness  as  my  gover-^ 
"  ness  and  sovereign.  I  acknowledged  before  the 
^^  icommissioners,  her  majesty,  both  de  facto  et  de 
"  jure,  to  be  my  queen.  I  confessed  an  obedience 
"  due  to  the  crown  as  my  temporal  head  and  pri- 
•*  mate; — this  I  said  then, — this  I  say  now.  As  for 
"  excommunicating  her  majesty, — it  was  exacted 
^^  of  me,— admitting  that  excommunicating  were  of 
'^effect,  and  that  the  pope  had  sufficient  power  S0 
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','  to  do,'  whether  then  I  thought  myself  discharged 
of  my  anegiance  or  not.  I  said  this  was  a  dan^ 
gerous  question,  and  ihat  they,  who  demanded 
ithis,  detnanded  my  blood.  But  I  never  admitted 
f '  any  such  matter, — neither  ought  I  to  be  wrested 
f^  with  any  such  suppositions.-^— Well,  since  once 
"  more  it  need  be  answered, — I  say  generally  that 
f*  these  matters  are  merely  spiritual  points  of  doc- 
f*  trine,  and  disputable  in  the  schools ; — no  part  of 
^^  mine  indictment y  nor  given  on  evidence j  and  unfit 
f^  to  be  discussed  in  the  King's  Bench.  To  con- 
"  clude,~they  are  Ho  matters  of  fact;  thty.be  not 
f'  in  the  trial  of  the  country ;  the  jury  ought  not  to 
"  take  any  notice  of  them." 

;  The  judge  thfen  proceeded  to  the  other  prisoners. 
The  evidence  produced  against  them  was  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  was  urged  against 
Oampian.  The  jury  retired,  and  after  deliberating 
an  hour,  found  them  all  guilty* 

On  the  1st  of  the  following  December,  Campian 
was  led  to  execution*  He  was  dragged  to  it  on  a 
hurdle ;  his  face  was  often  covered  with  mud,  and 
the  people  goodnatui^edly  wiped  it  off:  he  ascended 
the  scaffold, — there,  he  again  denied  all  the  treasons 
of  which  he  had  been  accused.  He  was  required 
".  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  queen ;"  he  meekly  an^^ 
swered,— "  wherein  have  I  offended  her  ?  in  thiii 
^^  I  am  innocent;  this  is  my  last  breath ;  in  this  givts 
*^  me  credit;  I  have,  and  I  do  pray  for  her."  Lord 
Charles  Howard  asked  him,  ^^  for  which  queen  he 
"  prayed  ?— whether  for  Elizabeth  the  qu^en  ?"— ^ 
Campian  replied,  ".  Yes^  for  Elizabeth,  youi*  queen. 
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**  and  my  queen*."  He  then  took  his  last  leave  of 
the  spectators,  and  tuminghis  eyes  towards  heaven, 
the  cart  was  drawn  away.  "  His  mild  death  and 
"  sincere  protestations  of  innocence,"  says  the 
writer,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  *^  moved 
"  the  people  to  such  compassion  and  tears,  that  the 
"  adversaries  of  the  catholics  were  glad  to  excuse 
"  his  death," — HoUing^hed  f  says, — "  Campiaia 
"  had  won  a  marvellous  good  report  to  be  such  a 
"  man  as  his  like  was  not  to  be  found  for  life, 
"  learning,  or  any  other  quality  that  might  beautify 
"  a  man."  "  All  parties,"  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  in 
bis  Biographical  Dictionary,  "  allow  him  to  have 
"been  a  most  extraordinary  man;  of  admirable 
parts,  ah  eloquent  orator,  a  subtle  disputant,  an 
exact  preacher  both  in  Latin  and  English,  and  a 
"  man  of  good  temper  aiid  address  J." 

*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
father  Campian  to  his  general,  cited  by  More,  (p.  69,)  he 
mentions  that  *<  the  queen,  out  of  her  great  clemency^  wished 
«  to  see  him,  and  asked  if  he  acknowledged  the  royal  dignity 
<*  and  power  to  be  in  her?"  **  T answered,"  says  Campian, 
**  that  I  did;  and  that  I  venerated  her  as  my  queen  and  law* 
'*  ful  sovereign ;  I  declared  that  obedience  was  due  from  me, 
^' and  all  her  subjects,  to  her.  I  now  declare,  the  same.'' — 
What  then  must  Campian  have  thought  of  the  anathema, 
which  St.  Pius  tiad  fulminated  against  all,  who  dared  to  obey 
her,  her  admonitions,  orders,  or  laws  ? 

f  History,  p.  1327^ 

I  His  fainted  works  are, /'Nector  and  Ambrosia,"  a  tragedy,, 
performed  at  Vienna  before  the  emperor ;  <'  Rationes  decern 
*'  oblati  certaminis,''  first  printed  in  1581,  at  a  private  press ; 
f^  Nine  Articles  directed  to  the  lords,  iii  privy  council ;''  *^  The 
i^  History  of  Ireland,"  published  by  sir  James  Ware,  Dublin, 
^<  1633;  the  origin^  manuscript  is  at  the  British  Museum:: 
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CHAP.   XXXI V, 

REASONS  ASSIGNED  TO  JUSTIFY  THE  JUDICIAL  PRO- 
CEEDINGS AGAINST  THE  CATHOLIC  PRI£&TS» 

The  maintenance  of  the  deposing  doctrine  by  the 
EnglislL  missionary  priests,  their  deference  to  the 
bull  of  Pius,  iand  the  unsatisfactory  answers  given 
by  some  of  them  to  the  six  questions  on  the  deposr 
ing  power,  were  frequently  brought  forward  by  the 
partisans  of  queen  Elizabeth's  ministers  to  vindicate 
the  judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter :  we  shall  now  discuss  them. 

XXXIV.  1. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Deposing  Doctrine  by  the  Missionary 
Priests : — and  their  Deference  to  the  Btill  of  St.  Pirn, 

It  was  impossible  that  the  proceedings  of  Eliza- 
beth should  not  produce  great  discontents  among 
*  the  catholics.  They  were  fomented  by  those, 
whose  aim  it  was  to  render  the  catholics  odious, 
and  who,  for  that  purpose,  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  young,  the  wild,  and  the  unwary;  into  con- 
spiracies, of  which  they  themselves  always  kept  the 
thread,  and  moved  the  puppets  at  their  pleasure  ;— 
hy  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties,  into  which 

'^  Chronologia  Universalis ; ''  <^  Conferences  in  the  Tower/' 
published  by  the  English  divines,  1583,  quarto;  '^  Narratio 
<<  de  dfrortio,^'  Ant;  1631 ;  **  Orati(mes,-<--E];»8t<da  varia^r* 
'«  DeJmitfliione  RhetoricA,'*  Ant.  1631/'    . 
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ike.  nation  was  then  divided,  and  each  of  which 
iSiought  to  increase  its  own  strength  by  attracting 
tiie  catholics  to  it; — by  the  ultra-catholics,  who 
believed  the  lawfulness  of  the  pope's  pretensions  to 
the  deposing  power; — and  particularly  by  the 
jSpanish  monarch,  who,  to  serve  his  own  views^ 
sought,  by  forming  a  Spanish  party  among  the 
En^ish  catholics,  to  put  those  pretensions  intoexe^ 
eution.  The  designs  and  practices  of  this  monarch, 
the  hoUowness  of  his  professions  of  regard  for  the 
catholics,  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  his  endea- 
vours.to  whhdraw  them  from  their  allegiance,  are 
the  subject  of  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  ^^  The  Estate  of 
'^  the  English  Fugitives^  under  the  king,  of  Spain, 
^'recently  republished  in  the  State  Papers  and 
'^  Letters  of  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  edited  by  Arthur 
^^  Clifford,  esq*" 

In  a  future  part  of  this  work  we  shall  particularly 
notice  this  very  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  English  catholics  since  the  reformation :  here, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  an  iui^ 
teresting  and  fair  accx>unt  given  of  these  different 
parties  by  the  reverend  Charles:  Plowden,  in  his 
Remarks  on  a  book,  intituled^  Memoirs  of  Gregorio 
Panzani,  1794,  8vo. 

^^  From  all  ^  printed  and  manuscript  m^noirs 
^^  which  I  have  seen,  (audi. have  seen  many),  it 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  208.-— It  is  also  noticed  by  Strjpe,  Ann.  vol.  uu 
p.  353. — ^*  It  was  declared  by  the  author,"  says  Strype,  "  to 
*^  be  writtiQ  out  of  compassion  to  the  English  there ;  and  to 
**  prevent  aay  more  of  the  catholics  in  England  to  leave  tbei^ 
**  amot  CQimtiy  and  toUve  in  Spain." 
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-**  appears,*'  says  the  reverend  gentiemanV  -that 
.*^  political  business,  formed  no  part  of  the  educatiotl 
*^  of  the  seminary  priests.     The  bulk  of  them  were 
"  solely  intent  on  fitting  themselves  for  the  painiul 
"  duties  of  missioners,  and  on  preparing  themselves 
.^^  for  a  life  of  toil  and  suffering,  which  they  expected 
'-^  and  hoped  would  end  in  martyrdom.  I  have  seen 
*f  multitudes  of  letters,  written  by  them,  from  Eng- 
*^  land,  during  Elizabeth's  reign  :  they  all  breathe 
^'  an  exalted  spirit  of  religious  zeal ;  they  describe 
"  the  niissionary  successes,  the  piety,  the  sufferings, 
*^  the  executions  of  priests  and  laymen ;  and  fre- 
quently deplore  the  troubles  raised  by  apostates 
and  traitors,  and  tbe  uneasiness  occasioned  by 
"  the  appellant  priests ;  but  I  have  rarely  fouiid  d 
"  word  relating  to  public  business,  or  to  their  owii 
"  principles,  wishes,  or  interests,  in  the  political 
*^  concerns  of  the  nation.    This  must  have  been  an 
^^  effect  of  the  consummate  prudence  of  Allen  and 
«  Persons,  who  had  forbidden  any  questions,  in 
"  which  the  rights  or  pretences  of  princes  were  in^ 
."  volved,  to  be  discussed  in  the  schools,  and  exer^ 
f.^  cises  of  the  seminaries.     It  is  however  certain, 
*^  that  they  all  considered  queen  Elizabeth  as  the 
«  capital  enemy  of  their  religion ;  and  that  as  the 
^^  re-establishment  of  this  religion  was  the  ultimate 
."  end  of  all  their  labours  and  wishes,  they  deemed 
"  it  an  happiness  to  concur  to  it  by  ey^  lax^l 
**  meians  in  their  power.     I  could  produce  mim^ 
^*'  proofs  of  this  disposition  of  the  seminai:y  priests, 
"  but  I  have  never  yet  found  a  syllable^  which 
*'  could  prove  or  indicate  a  plot)  or  the  qoncurrence 
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^*  of  any  df  them  m  any  plot,  against  the  life  or  the 
sovereignty  of  the  queen ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
"  the  instructions  to  them  from  pope  Gregory  the 
thirteenth,  required  their  civil  obedience  to  the 
queen,  and  their  public  acknowledgment  of  her 
sovereignty. 

2.  A  few  of  them  had  deeper  views. — I  have 
"  eagerly  searched  a  number  of  the  letters,  and 
"  other  writings  of  father  Persons,  besides  several 
"  ofGamett,  and  of  cardinal  Allen;  and  the  amount 
"  of  what  I  have  discovered  is  as  follows :  they 
*'  all  considered  religion  as  the  first  happiness  and 
"  concern  of  man ;  and  the  destruction  of  it  by 
^*  Elizabeth  as  the  most  unwarrantable  abuse  of 
lawless  power.  They  adhered  in  speculation  to 
the  universal  doctrine*  of  their  own,  and  of  many 
preceding  ages,  which  admitted  a  limited  tem- 
"  poral  authority  in  the  pope,  to  be  exercised  only 
"  for  the  cjssential  service  and  interests  of  religion; 
"  and  of  course  they  never  questioned  the  justice 
"  of  those  temporal  and  civil  deprivations  and  for- 
"  feitures,  which,  during^  so  many  ages,  had  been 
"  connected  with  the  spiritual  sentence  of  excom- 
**  munication.  If  this  was  a  crime,  it  attached 
"  equally  to  all  their  contemporaries ;  and  surely 

*  This,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  is  too  largely  expressed. 
'*  The  claim  of  the  popes  to  the  deposing  power,''  says  Dr. 
Milner,  in  his  Sixth  Letter  to  a  Prebendary,  "  has  ever  been 
<<  contested  with  such  ponti&,  in  the  very  zenith  of  their  power, 
^^  by  catholics  of  the  most  ordiodox  principles,  and  exemplary 
*<lives.'' 

VOL.  I.  E  E 
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^^  nothing  cm  b^  m<Mre  disingenuous  tbaiit  ta^  matn- 
^^  tain,  that  our  priests,  who  were  condenmed  and 
"  executed  merely  for  their  priestty  charact^r^  did 
"  not  suflfer  ftwr  their  religion;  because  sowe  of 
*'  them  did  not  roundly  deny  a  doctrine,  which 
^  almost  all  Christendom  believed  to  b^  tm^.  iiow- 
"  isvtT  sineercly  J  di«^)prpve  of  the  priniup^,  on 
'*  which  the  bulls  of-Piuji  the  fifth  and  Sijiw  i^e 
^  filthj^s^imit  £lli%abeti|,  wer^  grounded,  I  fm  not 
^  ^urpri$ed  that  tho^e  bull$  w^re  approved  by  oar^^ 
^^  dinal  Allen  and  his  fri£»d8 ;  .and  it  appeal^  that 
*'  they,  would  have  considered  fte  e^jLecution  of 
"  themi  if  they  had  taken  effie^t,.  w  just<an44awftil. 
*^  It  is  al^o  pertain,  ^(bovigh  I  find  no  fracess  ^itin 
''  theism  letters),  that,on  account  of- the  rinvaUdity 
"  4rf  Amm  Boleyn  «  marriage  established  by  m^ 
"  t«ince>of  t^e  hciy  see,  and  by  varicnis  acto  of  the 
"  %islatore>  4hpj  wn^dared  Elizabeth  aip  yvvQug- 
''  £dlj  ^la^^ed  -ppon  the  thcone,  Uhilke  u^ry  of 
''  die  ^caplive  queen  of  Scotland ;  firow  whi^m  they 
''might  ex^peQt  redress  for  i^imr  suSer^gs^  ^ad  the 
" ^se-establidMnent  <rf their  religion,, whicfe^faH 
"  tiuags,  %  paarest  Ibeir  heart  TWy  re»em- 
**  4>ere>^  with  bitter  r^coilectipp,  (hat  ^is  mlighn, 
''  the  esQchisive  troth  of  im^hich  ww  an  essential 
"  tenet,  had  been,  a  few  years  before,  protected 
''  &4xm  thethronei  and  reyei^*4hrov^hi(>ut4lif  ex- 
^  -leot-  of  nihe  empire.  Th^  iiod  witMiaed  -  die 
*»  Crimes  of  three  successive  reigns,  which  liad 
*'  pluiidered  the  churches^  defaced  fke  altars,  and 
"  murdered  or  rejected  the  ministers ;  they  were 
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^^  now  themselves  sovdy  perseouted  bjr  the  vaa^^ 
^-  k^tiag queen;  aiid they  coQsidfved ihi$  quei^ias 
^-  anxuittrper.'  They.l^d  iteedQim.fi£  ihe  MiSmlic 
^  religion  to  be  the  noqt  pceoiou»  of  the  rights  and 
<<  dues  of  maiddnd,  and  the  obligatien  of  {Mroteoting 
^-^  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  sovereign.  •  On  the 
ancient  principle  above  stated,  they  conceived 
dye  sover^igq  to  be  subject  to  CQitection  ^cm  the 
^^  head  of  th^  ehnrch,  at  least  for  crimes  such  as 
'^  Elizab^ hadcommitted ;  and  oil  these  grounds 
^  the  execntionof  t}ie  bull  of  pope  Pius,  by  Philip 
'^  the  second,  would,  in  their  ei^mation,  jiave  been 
^^  a  deed  of  emin^it  justloe.  They  kneiw  that  pri* 
1^  vat^  indlyiduids,  howerer  injured,«igbt  notkMtv- 
1^  Holly  use  violence  to  redress  their  grievafiees ; 
1^  hoM  war,  denounced  by  the  Squish  moaaareh, 
^  afid  sanolioned  by  the  sentence  of  the  pope>  was 
ff  -to  diem  at  once  honourable  and  lawM*  Hence, 
^^  a  fewT'  of  ike  lea^g  catholic  exiles  cooeeived 
f^  gvMt  hopes  firotn  the  Spanish  armament ;  and 
^  oardiojal  Allen  even  wrote  a  short  ^atise,  to  prove 
^  Ithi^  the  war  was  just  aiad  necessary  to  restore  the 
^^  nation  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  essential  rights, 
^^  of  which  Elizsd>eth  hAA  forcibly  deprked  it. 
ff  This  treatise  of  tibe  cardinal  appears  to  have  been 
^  l^ttleknown  at  the  time;  and,  after  the  defeat  of 
f^j^aonnada,  it  &U  into  oblivion.  Dodd  seems 
.<(  to  deny  its  exist^ioe  *.  Impartial  persons,  how- 
t^  ever,'  will  not  be  |oo  hasty  in  condemning  the 
tf  venerable  author  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  if 

^   ^  W«  MW  transcribe  a  great  portion  o^  ^  in  a  future  pari 

£  £    2 
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^^  they  consider  that  be  was.  then  become,  fronr 
^^  necessity,  a  subject  of  a  foreign  prince ;  and  con- 
^^  eeiyed  himself  authorized,  by  acknowledged  au- 
'*  thority,  to  declare  enmity  i^ainst  her  whom  he 
*^  ciHisidered  as  an  usurper ;  and  to  whose  usurpa- 
'^  tion  he  solely  attributed  all  his  country's  griev- 
"  ances  and  distresses.  Private  enmity  was  foreign 
'^  from  his  heart ;  and  his  eminent  spirit  of  religion 
^^  and  honour  screeiis  him  from  every  suiq>icion  of 
^*  secret  revenge,  or  unauthorized  hostility. 

*'  After  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  armada,  the 
^^  utmost  political  efforts  of  cardmal  Allen,  Persons, 
J  and  their  friends,  seem  jfb  have  been  direct^  to 
'^procure  a  catholic  successor  to  the  queen ;  and 
^^  there  is  evidence,  from  their  letjters,  that,  to  effect 
"  this,  they  endeavoured  to.  engi^  the  interest  of 
^'  the  pope,  and  other  catholic  powers.  Persons 
^'  had  laboured  ineffectually  .to  secure  the  education 
^^  of  the  Scottish  king  in  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
'^  fathers;  and  he  had  rendered  to  him.  useful 
f^  services,  in  the  hope  of  attaching  his  confid^ice 
"  to  the  catholic  fciends  of  his  family.  Though  the 
*^  queen  had  closed  the  mouths  of  politieialtis  on 
^^the^  question  of  the  succession  to  her  crown,  it 
was  judged  by  many,  that  there  would  be  several 
pr^ndei^,  besides. a  powerful  parfy  at  home,  to 
:'^  withhold  it  fromJames,.whose  mother  had  been 
."  reputed  as  a  traitc^  by  Eliaabeth.  When  Per- 
"  sons  despairedc  of  attaching  rhim;  to  the  catholic 
"  religion,  he  seems  to  have  wished  the  excbasion 
"  of  James ;  and,  among,  the  possible  competitors, 
"  to  have  hoped  for  success  to  the  pretensions  of 
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'^  the.  infanta  of  Spain,  or  the  duke  9f  Parma.  He 
'^  repeatedly  declares,  that  he  cares  not  who  pos- 
^^  sesses  the  throne,  provided  he  be  a  catholic; 
*'  that  he  leaves  that  concern  to  the  princes  who 
'*  were  interested  in  it;  and  hopes,  that  they  will 
"  give  their  support  to  that  pretender,  who,  being 
a  catholic,  may  be  most  acceptable  to  the  nation'y 
and  to  surrounding  powers.  On  this  principle, 
^^  Doleman,  or  the  Conference  about  the  Succession, 
"  was  written,  with  a  view,  as  a  letter  of  Persons 
'^  says,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  their  main 
^^  interest,  to  which  iAxe  queen's  policy  forbad  them 
to  attend.  This  book,  comnionly  attributed  ta 
Persons,  was  the  .joint  production  of  several : 
*^  cardinal  Allen,  and  sir  Francis  Ei^lefield,  were 
"  probably  among  the  principal  compilers ;  and  in 
'^  the  several  letters  in  which  Persons  mentions  it, 
^'  he  calls  it  the  work  of  wise  and  good  men;  but 
**  he  nowhere  claims  a  share  of  it  for  himself.  This 
^^  may  have  been  a  prudential  reserve ;  and  as  I 
<<  think  it  probable  that  he:  concurred  with  the 
'^  olhers  in  the  composition,  I  take  it  to  be  certain 
*^  that  he  admitted  and  approved  the  principles  and 
^^  sentiments  which  the  book  delivers*  In  judging 
**  the  men  who  professed  those  sentiments  and 
"  principles,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  forget  that 
*^  they  followed  the  general  maxims  of  their  age^ 
^'  in  which  our  improved  theories  of  govemnient 
'^  were  unknown ;  and  that  they  applied  their  prinr 
**  ciples  to  an  approaching  and  doubtful  event,  in 
**  which  they  were  highly  interested,  and  on  which 
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**  lib  superior  authdrity  had  jet  laid  down  a  lAw, 
'^  that  cofrimanded  uuivt^rsltl  stiblifisiiioti/' 

^.  This  is  It  sketch  by  tiie  hand  c€  $  ihairter : — 
a  more  catidid  kccbnftt  of  the  iHoifi^dt^  bohdUcI 
6f  the  gtodral  body  of  the  c&tholibs  of  Eh^^md^  in 
respect  tb  the  bull  of  St.  Phis  the  jSfth ;  o^  of  liie 
deplorable  actiyity  of  a  few,  in  recommenditig  Ihe' 
principles  upon  which  it  was  fimmed,  aild  pro- 
pioting  the  meai^res  whieh  it  suggested,  cannot  bc^ 
given.  It  shows  that  several  clergymen,  and  ih^ 
general  body  of  the  laity,  disapproved  of  both. 
This  is  also  shown  by  several  publications,  which 
appealed  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  im- 
mediate successor ;  and  by  the  admissions  of  Cam- 
den, her  historiographer.  From  these  it  is  ievideni, 
that  the  catholics,  in  general,  Wished  to  confine  lh^ 
j)ope  tb  the  spiritual  government,  which  8t.  Petei^ 
feceived  from  Christ,  and  Uam^d  Adse  who  As- 
cribed io  the  succtesors  of  that  apdiitl^,  a  right  to 
interfere  in  temporal  cdttSems,  or  to  enfoifce  thfeff 
«^iritud  authority  by  tfethporal  powfer.  Sdvefttl  *4b; 
who  acqtiiesc^d  in  the  bull,  thought  it  unwisl!  to 
^rculate  it ;  deprfecated  its  being  put  itlto  i^titily  i 
and  lamented  the  interference  of  dardinal  Aiten; 
Imd  of  fe.ther  Persoiis,  in  seconding  the  til^Vs 
kfi  Philip  tlte  sedOnd,  aiid  distUi4[fin^  the  suc- 
cession; ' 

BoiSh  after  the  accession  of  the  c|ueen,  tkt  toU 
lowing  qukry*  had  b^eti  frain^d,— ^' WhfBidi«fqu<^eii 

X^'Caron's  Remonstrantia  Hibernorum  eontra  liovanibnses 
,  **  alttdhibiitaiiasque  tenswtas/*  c,  5,  s.  4. 
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^*  Elixabeth  was  dircfatdd  of  the  iLmgdbms  by  the 
deposing  bull  of  Piu«l  the  fifth  ?  or. In^'aay. other 
sentence  passed  or  to  be  passed?  or  her  subjects 
discharged  from  their  alliance?" — To  this 
question  the  foUowii^  answer  was  given :  ^\Not- 
*'  withstanding  this  bull,  or  any  other  declaration 
"  or  sentence  of  the  pope,  passed  or  to  be  passed, 
*^  we  hold  queen  Elizabeth  to  be  the  lawful  queen 
of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  that  obedience  and 
fealty  are  due  to  het  as  such,  by  all  her  English 
and  Irish  subjects. 

(signed)        ^  Richard  Watson, 

"  John  Fecknam, 
"  Henry  Cole,  <■ 
''  J.  Hariysfield, 
«  N-  Harpsfield." 
Burleigh,  in  his  Eiedution  of  Justice,  sayi^,  that 
Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  bishops  Poole, 
Tuni&tall,  White,  Oglethorpe,  Thurlby,  Ttirberville, 
and  many  abbots  and  deans,  acknowledged  the 
same  opinion. 

Fathe^  Otton  also  mentions,  that  ih^  Apology 
for  th6  Gaiholics,  printed  at  Douay,  and  presented 
tb  James  the  first,  1604^  declared,  that  *'  those  pre^ 
**  ktes  heM  thiemselves  to  be  ready  for  the  del^c^ 
**  of  the  queen,  to  fexpose  and  oppose  themselves,^ 
mtft  all  their  Strength,  to  any  eittfemal  power, 
whether  of  the  p6pe,  or  procured  by  the  pope/' 
'  Cardinal  Allen  himself,  as  we  virt  informed  by 
Pattenson*,  "  disapproved  of  the  excommunicatf  on, 
"  and  wished  the  matter  had  been  left  to  God  :'* 

*  Imflge  of  Churches,  p.*  563. 
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Inity  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  too  easily  p^«<i 
his  better  reason  to  authority. 

XXXIV.  2. 

Unsatisfactory  Answers  ofihe  Priests  to  the  Six  Questions 
on  the  Deposing  Power  of  the  Pope,  proposed  to  them  by 
the  Queen*s  Commissioners: — Division  of  Opinions  of  the 
Clergy  on  this  subject. 

The  writer  has  now  before  him,  "  AbriefeHis- 
**  torie  of  the  glorious  Martyrdom  of  twelve  reve- 
"  reivd  Priests,  executed  within  these  twelve  months, 
*^  for  the  confession  s^d  defence  of  the  catholic 
"  faith,  but  under  the  false  pretence  of  treason, 
'^  with  a  note  of  sundry  things  that  befell  &em  in 
^'  their  life  and  imprisonment,  with  a  preface,  de- 
^*  daring  their  innocence,  set  forth  by  such  as  were 
^'  conversant  with  them  in  their  life,  and  present 
"  at  their  arraignment  8vo.  1582." — The  twelve 
priests  who  suffered,  were,  Mr.  Everard  Haunse,. 
who  was  executed  on  the  31st  day  of  July  1581 ; 
father  Edmund  Campian,  a  short  account  of  whose 
trial  we  have  given ;  Mr.  Ralph  Shirwin,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Bryan,  who  were  executed  on  the  1st 
of  December  1581 ;— Mr.  Thomas  Forde,  Mr. 
John  Shert,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  were  executed 
on  the  28th  day  of  May  1582 ;  Mr.  William  Fil- 
bee,  Mr.  Luke  Kerbie,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Richard- 
son, alias  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cottom,  who 
were  executed  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month ; — 
and  Mr.  John  Paine,  who  was  executed  on  the  2d 
day  of  April  1582.     After  trial,  they  underwent  a 
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private  exa:inmation.  The  persons  who  presided 
at  it,  were  Popham,  the  queen's  attomey-^eneraly 
and  Egerton,  the  queen's  solicitor-general,  and 
two  ciyiliims,  Dr.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Hammond : 

They  put  the  six  following  questions  to  the 
prisoners : 

"  13th  May  1582. 

^'  1 .  Whether  the  buU  of  Pius  quintus  against 
'*  the  queene's  maiestie,  be  a  lawful  sentence ;  and 
^'  ought  to  be  obeyed  by  the  subiects  of  England? 

^^  2.  Whether  the  queene's  maiestie  be  a  lawful 
**  queene ;  and  ought  to  be  obeyed  by  the  subiects 
*^  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  bul ,  of  Pius 
^^  quintus,  or  any  bul  or  sentence  that  the  pope 
"  hath  pronounced,  or  may  pronounce,  against  her 
"  maiestie? 

"  3.  Whether  the  pope  have,  or  had  power  ta 
''  authorize  the  earles  of  Northumberlande,  and 
"  Westmorland,  and  other  her  maiestie's  subjects, 
*^  to  rebell,  or  take  armes  against  her  maiestie,  or 
"  to  auti)orize  doctour  Saunders,  or  others,  to  inuade 
*^  Irelande,  or  any  other  her  dominions,  and  to. 

beare  armes  against  her ;  and  whether  they  did 
"  therein  lawfully,  or  no  ?  , 

4.  Whether  the  pope  have  power  to  discharge 

any  of  her  highness'  subjects,  or  the  subiects:  of 

any  christian  prince,  from  their  allegiance,  or 
"  othe  of  obedience,. to  her  maiestie,  or  to  their 
"  prince  for  any  cause  ? 

**  5.  Whether  the  said  doctour  Saunders,  in  hi» 
"  hdoke  of  the  Visible  Monarchic  of  the  Churchy 
**  and  doctour  Bristowe,  in  his  booke  of  Motives, 
*^  (writing  in  allowance,  commendation,  and  con- 
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f  firmatibii  of  the  said  bul  of-  PiM  quinttis), 

^  thei'dtr  taught,  teuittfied,  or  mt^vA^ei  ^'  iinA 

*M  falsehood? 

''  6.  If  the  pope  doe  by  biibiill,  or  ftentenee^ 
'pronounce  bet  maiesil^ to  bedepriued;  attdno 

'  lawfull  queene,  and  her  subiects  to  be  diischftrged 
'  of  thefir  allegiaiice,  and  obedience,  unto  her ; 
♦  abd  after  die  pope,  or  any  oth^r  by  his  appoiht- 
^  ment  and  aiithoiiiie,    do  innade  this  vealttie, 
?  which  part  wonld  Jrbu  tkke ;  or  which  part  ought 
^  a  good  subject  of  England  to  take  ? " 
'   In  the  work,  which  we  have  iioticed,  mention  is 
madfe  of  an  account,  published  by  govemtfl^t,  of 
t^ese  questions/  and  the  answers  of  each  of  the 
twelte  priests ;  and  these  are  stated  in  it  ib  be 
preceded  by  a  preface.  After  much  fruitless  search, 
l&e  authpr  found  diis  publication  in  the  library  of 
the  Brftidi  Museum :  it  is  unquestioiiably  an  im- 
portant document:  he  therefore  inserts  it  in  {tie 
Appendix,  for  the  perusal  of  his  readers*. 

It  ishotdd  be  observed,  tiiat  the  works  of  Dr.  Bris- 
towe  «md  Dr/ Saunders,  to  which  ^e  questions 
refer,  were 'Stirotigly  eondemiiedby  the  caiiiolics  in 
general,  on  account  of  the  extreme  length,  4o  which 
they  carried  the  ultramontane  prixkciples  reispecting 
the  temporal  power  of  the^  pope^  and  parttctxlarly 
on  account  of  their  advocation  of  the  justiee  of  die 
bull  of  St  Pius.  Cardinal  AHeli,  in  his  Reply  to 
Burleigh's  Execution  of  Justii^^  ^cb;  iv.)  mendofis, 
that,  ^^  both  those  works  had  ^ven  geindral  offence 
^*  uy  thi  eatholici»,  who  wished  noAing*  >had  been 
^*  published  on  those  tofty  and«  delieate  subjeets ; 

*  See  Append!*;  NdtV  V:  -^^    "^-  ^  ' 


**  J)c«lir€*s;  or  Tfetheif  td  the  judgmetilof  tJod."*  He 
sfiys,  Mt  "  firidtoWe  Itfed  omifttd  fhe  dfifetisive 
^^l^assagds  in  tiie  teSbAd  editidii  6f  hlii  wotk,  and 
"  thfct  Saiinders  had  Suppressed  a  wtfrk,  #hich  h^ 
"  conijidsed  in  d^eiice  df  the*  btiU/' 
r  :fclir.  Halifs  ans^^i-  partiCiilariy  jttdtifltfs  thin  6b^ 
sSiratlon.  It  iShows,  that,  iidtwithskftdifag  {he  btill 
of  St.  Pills,  the  eondcimbed  priests  dtikiltfi^d^dged 
Elkat)^th  to  be,  ih  th^  actual  stat^  of  thifig<^,  their 
lawful  queen*  though  they  refused  gdiftg  therlefaglh 
df  declaring  ati  dp^itiidh,  tipon  oath,  that  there  Was 
riot  a  t^ds^ibl^  dksBy  in  i^rhich  a  ddVtlrei^  iiiight: 
lidt  bfe  laWfiilly  dfeposl6d  by  the  pdpfe.  ••  Hdr  ifaa- 
"  jestie,''  sajri  Jdhii  Hart,  "  is  laiHW  ^Hfefiti,  ajid 
"  ought  to  be  obeyed,  notwithstafldiilg^  the  brill 
**  supposed  to  be  published  by  Plris  the  fifth; 
"  But,  whethelr  she  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  tiskkeii 
^*  fbr  lavriul  queen,  iiotwithstaridiiig  dm/  tiulF  ot 
"  6eiitence  the  ]fK>pe  can  giVe,'^thl8,*'  he  sayi*, 
<'  he  caririof  answere.''  Cohsdilallt  With  this  an* 
sWer  of  John  Hart,  are  the  dying  dedatations  of  alt 
the  priests  whd  were  executed :  ihdllgh  they  re- 
fhsed  to  disclaiin  the  pope's  deposltig  jjpdWer,  bi 
Ae  unlimited  arid  uriqualified  exterit,  l^ress^^d 
in  the  sik  quefi^tioris,  they  expliciify  aekribwled^ed 
Elizlabeth  td  be  their  true  arid  la#ful  ^tieeti. 

The  readef  Will  see,  that  Mr.  Rifthtdti,  ^r.  Ortdri> 
arid  Mr.  BdSghive,  thte  two  first,  «eculai*  f  riefit*, 
the  third,  a  jesui^ — explicitly  denied^  in  their  an- 
swers, the  p^o|)ie's  deposing  powe^  t  «11  tiiret^  iftre 
pardoned.  Iri  a  riianuscript  letter  of  c&rdifiil  Af leii, 
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(for  the  perasal  of  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
the  reverend  John  Kirk,  the  catholic  pastor  at 
Lichfield,)  his  eminence  gives  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  six  <|uestions9  and  the  opinions  of  father 
Maldonatus  and  father  Emmanuel,  approving  of 
the  conduct  of  tho^e  who  denied  the  depoedng 
power  of  the  pope.  The  cardinal  says  expresdy, 
that  ^^  the  priests,  who  answered  according  to  the 
*^  intention  and  will  of  the  queen,  were  to  be  ab- 
^'  solved  from  death,  though  they  professed  the 
*\  catholic  religion  on  the  rest."  He  appears  also 
to  intimate,  that  both  Orton  and  Bosgrave  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  answers,  and  complained 
that  they  were  not  faithfully  transcribed.  Bosgrave 
afterwards  retracted  his  answer,  in  a  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  the  warden  of  the  Tower,  and  de* 
sired  him  to  convey  it  to  the  lords  of  the  priv^ 
council,  and  to  circulate  it  among  his  fellow  pri* 
soners^.  Father  Persons,  also^  in  a  publication  f 
which  we  must  necessarily  mention  in  a  fixture 
page,  notices  the  six  questions  and  the  answers  to 
them.  "  The  queen,  •'  he  says,  "  appointed  four 
^^  commissioners,  not  a  bit  better  than  herself,  to 
^^  propose  to  the  condemned  priests  certain  captious 
"  questions  on  the  pope's  deposing  power."  He 
states  the  result,  and  mentions  that,  from  that  time, 
it  became  and  had  till  then  continued  a  custom,  to 
question  the  priests  and  other  catholics,  whom 
they  apprehended,  what  they  would  do  or  counsel^ 

*  R. P.  Eudaemon  Joannis,  Cydonii,  e  soc  Jesu,  Regponao ' 
ad  Epistolam  Isaac!  CasaubbnL  Col.  Agr.  1612. 
t  FhilofMUer,  sect  a82.--«-See  postea,  c.  xxvi.  s.  4. 
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on  Ae  advance  of  an  anny  to  restore  the  catholic 
religion :  the  same  question  was,  he  says,  put  to 
women  and  children.  He  then  supposes  two  cases, 
— ^^  should  a  catholic  sovereign  inquire  of  any  of 
his  most  intimate  subjects,  what  they  would  do 
if  he  should  forsake  the  catholic  religion  and 
attempt  to  establish  the  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic 
creed  by  arms,  what  part  they  would  take? 
*^  would  their  answers  be  similar  to  the  modest  and 
*^  respectfiil  aiusnvers  of  the  priests?  But  should 
^^  £3Babeth  call  to  her  the  leading  men  among  her 
,"  pvotestant.  a&d  calvinistic  subjects,  and  having 
'A  announced  to  them  her  resolution  to  return  to 
^^  the  catholic  faith  and  enforce  it.by  arms  ;.what 
^^  answers  from . them  would  she.  receive?  would 
^'  the^e  resemble  the  mild  and  gentle  aniswers  of 
''  the  pi;iests?" 

'     These,  it  must  .be  admitted,  were  searching 
.questions. 

/   The  pardon  of  the  three  priests  who  answered 

;Che  six /questions  satisfactorily,  seems  to  show  that 

a  general ,  and  explicit  disclaimer,  by  the  English 

iCatholics,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  of  the 

pope's  deposing  power,  would  have  both  lessened 

and  abridged  the  term  of  their  sufferings. 

..That  the  replies  ma^^e  by  the  priests  to  the  six 

jqoestions.w&re  unsatisfactory,  is  too  clear.    They 

.are  either  refusals  to  answer,  or  evasive  answers, 

,or  such  ai^wers  as  expressed  their  belief  of  the 

:  deposing  doctrine,  or  at  least  a  hesitatioQ  of  opinion 

respecting  it  . 

c    We  may  add,  that  among  the  six  questions,  there 
is  not  one,  which,  the; catholics  of  the  present  times 
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]tturfi;iuit  M\y  and  iuiBscaptkmably  amwitrsd,  in 
Aei^fii}^^  vluch  tkey  liave  taken,  ia  oompUanee 
;ntkjthe  aate  nf  tlie  iSih^  3iBt|  and  33d  years  of 
tke^  mgn  ef  his  laie  aujeaty.  ,  ,. 

c  L  The  ^naotififaateiy  teaqr  of  ^4]ifi  aaswers  of  th^ 
jpneaiB  wasiamented  by  flevaralvcathalics.  AmoiEig; 
ihesa,  Mr.  J^hn  Bishop,  .^^an  heatfy  papist,"  says 
CSfiUieir^,  ^^partieiiiaYly4isfciBgui§hedhiiBse]f.''  -'^He 
^^  tvtete^'  says*  the  same  histonaB,  ^^  agaiast  these 
^.<  high-fliers  of  flua  apuit  of  Rome ;  jBiade  it  {^ainly 
^^  Appeal)  thai'  ihf  oaaon  xrf  the  council  of  Latemn^ 
^'  fipom  fibaolving  aid>je6ts'  from  their  alL^iaape^ 
*^  Tvas  plainly  a  Ib^vgiQry.s-t^Iliait  this  authority  was 
^^  nottiing:  m^e  than  the  doctrine  of  pdpaluioeent 
^  the  thkd ;  and  that  'tsna  nefer  rctteivad  ia  Bag- 
<<  ktBd.^trrrThe  ^^  Importairf:  Gonsideeafeions/'  iind 
"  Decachordon,"  of  Mr.  Watson, — ^^which,  in  other 
ffii^eGts,ara  v/ery  ]reprehfinsihle,-7rabYmda]yiy  show 
this  division  of  opinion ;  and  that  in  the  reiga  ^ 
Wmhe^  sjwreml  p^estfi^  and  thehuULof  |ha  laity, 
mmid  have  «ns9mr^  thfi>  aim  qtigst*<lws  with  i3k6 
Mmm  i^ddDi^r  ai^ifiitegrity  of  principle,  as  aU  the 
fnisai^t  i^»thdtie  clergymen  9Pd  kity  of  Engiand 
w^Mild  now  answer  them,  and  have,  in  ^^ 
answered  Omm.        . 

^er  the  ma&fAn  9C  ^^^^^<^  P^^c^BtSy  di^  dj|d 
^jwmviqi  thenar  of  disloyalty  ik  the  fq|^ak>n  ;ef 
£li^6«hv  ''  The  qiieen  hersel^V  MfSE  Oamdes, 
^'  gi^eially  disbelieved  ItUii  gnik;  m^,  did  not 
^^  consent  to  the  trial  of  Campian,  an^.  his  cpm- 
'' fftiHi»Hj  IJljL  i»his  W^  Jiy  hcgi&aiisiisters 

*  Bf^uim^Qsi  Histoiy,  vol.  iu  f.  574..    . 
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*'  to  think  that  the  sacrifice  of  them  was  necessary 
"  to  quiet  the  ferment,  to  which  the  report  of  her 
*^  intended  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  had 
"  given  occasion." 

After  aU, — every  reader  of  diese  pages  must 
admit,  that  a  steady  adherence,  from  conscientious 
motives,  to  principles  however  erroneous,  in  the 
face  of  torments  and  death,  is  always  entitled  to 
respect.  Now,  to  whom,  more  than  these  venera- 
ble su£ferers,  can  this  respect  be  due  ?  Aware  of 
the  dungeons,  the  racks,  and  the  fatal  rood,  to 
which  unsatisfactory  answers  to  the  questions  then 
proposed,  would  probably  lead;  still, — rather, 
than  express  an  acquiescence  in  a  doctrine,  which, 
— ^let  it  be  supposed  erroneously,  but  certainly 
conscientiously, — they  believed  to  be  untrue,  or 
rather  believed  to  be  doubtful,  they  risked  death 
itself  in  its  most  hideous  form.  To  whom  can  the 
noble  description,  given  by  the  pagan  poet,  of 
unshaken  constancy  under  the  severest  trials, — 

■    ■         Ambigus  si  quando  vocabere  testis, 
Incertasque  rei, — Phalaris  licet  imperet,  ut  sis 
Falsus,  et  admoto  dictet  perjuria  tauro  ;^ 
Summum  crede  nefas,  animam  preferre  pudori 
Et  propter  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  causas, 

Juvenal, 

be  more  justly  applied  ? 


(    43»    ) 
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NOTE  I ;  referred  to  in  p.  5. 

Historicid  Minutes  respecting  the  Spiritual  Supremo^ 

of  the  Pope. 

TT  is  considered  by  catholics,  that  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  right  of  the  pope  to  a  supremacy  of  rank 
and  jurisdiction,  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  may  be  brought  from  the  acknowledgment  of  it, 
by  the  christian  world>  in  every  age,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reformation,  upwards,  to  the  earliest 
era  of  Christianity :  and  that  this  acknowledgment  may 
be  shown  by  the  mention  of  a  small  number  of  bisto- 

jical  facts. 

I. 

^  With  the  exception  of  the  schismatics  of  the  Greek 
churchy  the  sects  in  the  East,  a  few  WaldenSes  in 
Xuceme,afew  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  and  a  few  obscure 
Paulicians,  the  whole  christian  world,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope.  Luther  himself,  in  1518,  ^'  prostrated  himself 
**  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness,  resigned  himself  to.  him,  for 
.^  his  absolution  or  condemnation,  and  professed  to  re- 
,^  ceiye  his  decision,  as  he  should  the  word  of  Jesus 
/'  Christ  himself.'' Ed.  Jen.tom.  i.  p.  58.  In  151 9,  he  d&* 
clared,  that  ^*  it  never  had  been  his  design  either  tp 
^*  attack  the  pope  or  the  church  of  Rome;  that  the 
*'  church  of  Rome  was  superior  over  all ;  that,  except 
'^  Jesus  Christ  himself,  there  was  nothing,  in  heaven  or 
**  earth,  that  could  be  preferred  to  her/*  Tom.  i*  p.  144. 

VOL.  !•  1?  F 
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II. 

From  this  time, — adyancing  upwards  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  christian  era,  the  first  event  of  im- 
portance, on  which  we  alight,  is  the  council  of  Florence, 
It  was  there  defined,  *'  that  full  power  was  delegated 
*'  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  to 
''  feed,  regulate,  and  govern  the  universal  church,  as 
''  expressed  in  the  general  councils  and  the  holy  canons.'^ 

Sess.  10. 

III. 

The  object  of  the  council  of  Florence  was  to  re-unite 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches :  This  leads  us  to  the 
schism,  which  separated  them.     All  persons,  conversant 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  know,  that  the  schism  had  its 
origin  in  the  deposition  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,   and   the  election  of  Photius  in   his 
place.     As  soon  as  Photius  was  elected,  he  himself  sent 
his  four  metropolitans  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  pope  of 
the  deposition  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  of  his  own  election, 
and  to  solicit  the  pope^s  confirmation  of  his  election. 
Now,  if  tlie  pope  had  not  an  acknowledged  supremacy 
of  jurisdiction,  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  eastern 
empire,  this  deputation  to  Rome  could  have  answered 
no    purpose,   and   never   would  have  been    thought 
of.    The  pope's   answer   to   it  is   expressed,  in    the 
general  style  of  admitted  and  undisputed  authority. 
He  addressed  a  letter,  to  all  the  faithful  of  the  east ; 
and  particularly  addressed  himself  to  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.    "  You,''  says  his 
holiness,  ''in  virtue  of  my  apostolic  authority,  I  order 
'^  to  think  as  I  do,  of  the  merits  of  the  cause  between 
''  Ignatius  and  Photius,  and  I  enjoin  you  to  have  these 
'^  letters  read,  throughout  your  resp' active  dioceses^  that 
'*  their  contents  may  be  made  kn<7wn  to  aD«"    Thus, 
then,  at  the  commencement  of  the  schism,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope  was  as  much  acknowledged  by  the 
Oreek  as  it  was  by  the  Latin  church. 
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IV. 

If  we  contin^ue  our  advances^  the  next  period  which 
engages  our  attentiouy  is,  the  translation  of  the  empire 
of  the  west  to  the  Latins^ — the  important  event  which 
connects  ancient  and  modem  Rome.  Turning  from 
the  part,  which  the  popes  took  in  the  ten^oral  causes 
and  effects  of  that  momentous  event,  their  spiritual 
power  was  there  most  fully  and  unequivocally  recog- 
nized. The  political  revolution^  which  it  occasioned, 
had  necessarily  a  considerable  degree  of  influence  on 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  earth,  and  given  rise  to 
much  conscientious  doubt.  In  that  state  of  general 
scruple  and  uncertainty,  the  universal  resort  was  to 
Rome.  The  French  did  not  apply  to  their  primate  at 
Lyons,  or  to  the  bishop  of  their  metropolis ;  the  Ger- 
mans to  Vienna,  the  Hungarians  to  Strigonium,  or  the 
Bohemians  to  Prague.  Every  prelate  of  the  western 
church,  whose  diocese  was  concerned,  in  the  conse- 
quences of  the  event,  applied  for  instruction  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  followed  his  instruction. 

V. 

Advancing  higher,  we  come  to  the  time  when  the  faith 
was  first  preojched  to  the  barbarians.— ^The  preacher  was. 
generally  sent  by  the  see  of  Rome.  If  it  happened, 
tiiat  the  faith  was  not  originally  planted  in  a  country 
by  a  particular  mission,  but  was  diffused  there  by  the 
accidents  of  war  or  commerce,  or  by  any  other  circum- 
stance, it  always  followed,  that,  as  soon  as  the  number 
of  the  faithful  became  considerable,  and  the  church 
acquired  a  consistency,  the  see  of  Rome  invested  proper 
persons  with  powers  to  confirm  her  in  her  faith,  to 
establish  her  hierarchy,  and  settle  her  discipline. 

We  are  struck  at  the  grandeur  of  pagan  Rome,  when 
we  read  of  her  highways,  which,  issuing  from  the  forum^ 
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traversed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and  were  only 
terminated  by  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Far  beyond 
those^  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  sent,  from  christian 
Rome>  die  beautiful  feet  of  thosei  who  preached  the 
gospel  of  peace,  and  carried  faith  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth, 

Sedes  Roina  patri,  quae  pastoralis  honoris 

Facta  capat  mundo,  quidquid  non  possidet  amus, 

Religione  tenet. 

St.  P&OSPE&. 

VL 

t^Ursuing  the  inquiry,  we  come  to  the  four  Jirsf  general 

ctmndh, 

1 .  At  the  fourth  and  last  of  them,— the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  held  in  451, — the  fathers  addressed  St.  Leo 
the  great,  "  as  the  archbishop  of  all  churches,  as  the 
'^  head,  as  the  person  to  whom  the  care  of  Christ's 
*'  vineyard  was  committed.*'  They  sent  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  to  him  for  his  confirmation,  Ek  BtSauoatn 

3.  At  the  third  of  them, — the  council  of  Ephesus, 
held  in  401,-— the  assembled  fathers  condemned  Nesto* 
rius,  and  sent  to  the  pope  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings. They  tell  him,  that '"  they  were  forced  to  that 
*'  melancholy  step,  by  the  canons  and  by  the  letters  of 
"  their  holy  father,  Celestine,  the  bishop  of  Rome.*'  On 
receiving  pope  Celestine's  letters,  they  exclaimed  ^'  the 
^'  sentence  is  just!  the  synod  returns  thanks  to  Celes- 
'^  tine^  the  guardian  of  the  faith ! "  One  of  the  legates,  in 
his  address  to  the  council,  says,  *'  that,  in  every  age,  it 
'^  had  been  known,  that  St.  Peter,  to  whom  Celestine 
'^  was  in  succession,  was  the  prince  and  chief  of  the 
<<  apostles,  the  pillar  and  the  foundation  of  the  church.'* 

3.  Before  the  opening  of  the  second  general  council^ 
— held  at  Constantinople  in  381, — the  emperor  Theodo- 
i^ius,  and  the  principal  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the 
eastern  church,  Bent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  pope 


I)dmastis^  viith  orders  to  take  bis  directions  on  what 
should  be  done,  and  tq  follow  them.  In  their  condem<' 
nation  of  Macedonius,  they  used  the  pope's  expressions. 
A  notion  prevailing  that  the  council  exceeded  the  limits 
of  its  authority,  the  pope  examined  their  proceedings^ 
and  in  some  instances  confirmed,  in  others  annulled, 
them.  That  the  council  might  be  attended  by  the  pre* 
tates  of  the  eastern  church,  the  pope  summoned  the 
fathers  assembled  at  Constantinople  to  Rome.  In  their 
enswer,  '^  they  call  themselves  his  members ;  they  wish 
**  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  fly  to  him,  and  repose  on 
"  his  bosom;" — but  they  represented  to  him,  "  that  so 
^*  long  an  absence  might  be  dangerous  to  their  churches.'* 
In  his  reply  he  compliments  them,  *'  on  the  respect 
''.wWch  they  show  to  the  holy  see,  and  informs,  then! 
.'^  that  Timotheus,  a  disciple  of  Apollinaris,  whom 
/'  they  had  petitioned  his  holiness  to  depose  from  his 
"  see,  had  been  deposed/'  Now,  except  on  account  of 
bis  superior  jurisdiction,  they  never  could  have  made 
ibis  application  to  his  holiness.  ' 

At  the  first  of  the  four  general  councik, — held  at  Nice 
in  325,— St.  Silvester  presided  by  his  legates* 

VII. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  century:  public  events  in 
some  measure  forsaking  us,  in  this  place,  we  must  refer 
to  the  writings  of  individuals,  and  of  these  a  very  small 
number  has  reached  us. 

1.  In  the  third  century,  St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  3.  ed.  Bas. 
p,  14,  complains  of  certain  schismatic  bishops  in  Africa, 
"  who  sailed  towards  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  prin- 
"  cipal  church  from  whom  the  unity  of  the  church 
"  arises."  He  calls  the  church  of  Rome  "  the  mother 
*'  and  root  of  the  catholic  churches."  P.  135.  He  says, 
'*  there  is  but  one  God,  one  Christ,  one  church,  and  oiie 
*'  chair,  founded  on  St.  Peter  by  the  word  of  God.    No 
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*'  one  can  raise  any  altar  or  priesthood  besides  that 
''  which  is  established ;  he  that  soweth  elsewhere^  does 
^  he  not  scatter  and  throw  away?" 

a.  In  the  second  century ,  we  have  the  celebrated  de^ 
claration  of  St.  Ireneeus^  "  Ad  banc  enim  ecclesiam 
**  Romanam^  propter  potiorem  principalitatem,  necesse 
''  est  omnem  convenire  ecclesiam." 

3.  In  the  first  century^  a  division  arose  in  the  church 
of  Corinth.  Some  of  the  apostles  were  then  living : 
To  those^  notwithstanding  the  exalted  rank  and  high 
influence^  which  their  apostolic  character  gave  them, 
the  deposed  priests  did  not  appeal ;  their  appeal  was 
made  to  St.  Clement,  the  second  successor  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  sacred  chair;  and  he  confirmed  their  deposition. 
The  letter  addressed  by  him,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
Corinthians,  is  still  extant.  The  modesty  and  humility, 
with  which  he  expressed  himself  in  it,  are  edifying,  but 
he  insists  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see :  ''  The 
"  chief  priest,"  says  he,  "  has  his  privileges :  the  priests 
'^  have  their  place,  and  deacons  theirs ;  the  laity  have 
^'  their  duties."  In  the  language  of  the  two  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  the  word  **  priest"  was  applied  geuerafly 
to  bishops  and  priests ;  St.  Clement,  therefore,  points  at 
the  chief  priest  as  above  them  all. 

VIII. 

Thus,yrom  a  regular  chain  of  historical  factSy  beginning 
with  the  earliest  moment  of  the  reformation^  and  ascending 
upwards^  through  the  council  of  Florence,  the  Greek 
schism,  the  translation  of  the  western  empire  to  the 
Latins,  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians,  the  four  first 
general  councils,  and  the  primitive  ages,  (the  six  great 
epochas  of  the  history  of  Christianity),  to  the  time  of 
Christ  himself,  we  find  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  both  in  rank  and  jurisdiction,  an  admitted  article 
of  christian  faith. 
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IX. 

We  now  hear  the  Son  of  God  himself  say,  "  Tliou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and 
'^  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I 
*'  will  give  unto  t/iee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven : 
*'  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be 
'*  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on 
**  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'' 


«< 


NOTE  II ;  referred  to  in  p.  9. 

Answers  of  the  Six  Catholic  Universities,  to  the  Qtiet^tofu 

proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 


LOUVAIN. 

QUERIES. 

1st.  HAS  the  pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men, 
or  any  individual  of  the  church  of  Rome,  any  civil 
authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  what- 
soever, within  the  realm  of  England? 

2d.  Can  the  pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men, 
or  any  individual  of  the  church  of  Rome,  absolve  or 
dispense  with  his  majesty's  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever  ? 

3d.  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  catholic 
faith^  by  which  catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping 
faith  with  heretics  or  other  persons  differing  from  diem 
in  religious  opinions,  in  any  transactions,  either  of  a 
public  or  a  private  nature  ? 

The  faculty  of  divinity  at  Louvain,  having  been  re- 
quested, to  give  her  opinion  upon  the  questions  above 
stated,  does  it  with  readiness ;  but  is  struck  widi  asto- 
nishment that  such  questions  should,  at  the  end  of  this 
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eighteenth  century,  be  proposed  to  any  learned  body  by 
inhabitants  of  a  kingdom^  that  glories  in  the  talents  and 
discernment  of  its  natives. 

The  faculty  being  assembled  for  the  above  purpose, 
it  is  agreed,  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  all  voices, 
to  ftnswer  tkejirst  and  second  queries  absolutely  ia  the 
negative. 

The  faculty  does  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  her,  in 
this  place,  to  enter  upon  the  proofs  of  her  opinion,  or  to 
show  how  it  ia  supported  by  passages  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, or  the  writings  of  antiquity ;  that  has  already 
been  done  by  Bossuet,  De  Marca,  the  two  Barclays, 
Goldastus,  the  Pithseuses,  Argentre,  Widrington,  and 
his  majesty  king  James  the  first,  in  his  Dissertations 
against  Bellarmin  and  Du  Perron,  and  by  many  others. 
The  writers  of  the  present  times,  who  have  treated  of 
the  independence  of  the  civil  power,  have  proved  the 
above  positions  with  abundance  of  learning.  The  fa- 
culty esteems  the  following  propositions  to  be  beyond 
controversy: 

L  That  God  is  the  author  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
tb^  state  in  civil  matters*, 

II.  That  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  is,  in  civil 
matters,  subordinate  tp  God  alone  f, 

^  Htar,  therefore,  O ye  kmgs^  and  undeniand;  for  power  Ughenyau- 
of  the  Lord,   Wis^m  of  Solomon,  vi.  l,  3,    The  same  Omoipotenoe 
diat  constitated  an  emperor,  called  into  existence  the  man,  ei^  he 
ascended  the  throne ;  his  power  and  his  life  he  derives  fh)m  the  same 
divine  source.    TertuU.  Apologet.  130. 

t  Agairut  theCf  tliee  only^  have  I  tinned,  Ps.  li.  4.    Cassiodorus 
commenting  on  this  text,  says,    ^*  Whenever  any  individual  of  the 
'^  cqmmunity  commits  an  error,  he  is  amenahle  both  to  God  and  the 
^<  king;  but  when  the  king  is  wanting  in  his  duties,  he  is  responsible  to 
<'  God  only,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  man  competent  to  sit  in  judgment 
*'  upon  his  actions/'    It  is  finely  observed  by  TertuUian,  on  the  same 
place.  "  £mperors  are  aware  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their' 
'^aidthority ;  Aey  know  it  is  God  alone  who  has  power  over  them,* 
<<  ^nd  |o  whom  they  are  iseco^d,  taking  the  Ittid  under  hjin." 
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.  III.  It  follows,  that  the  sovereign  powei^  of  the  state 
is  in  no  wise  (not  even  indirectly,  as  it  is  termed)  sub^ 
ject  to  or  dependent  upon  any  other  power,  though  it 
be  a  spiritual  power,  or  even  though  it  be  instituted  for 
eternal  siedvatibn. 

IV.  It  also  follows,  that  no  power  whatsoever,  even 
a  spiritual  power,  or  a  power  instituted,  for  eternal 
salvation,  not  even  a  cardinal  or  a  pope,  or  the  whole 
body  of  the  church,  though  assembled  in  general  coun- 
cil, can  deprive  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  of  its 
temporal  rights,  possessions,  government,  jurisdiction, 
or  pre-eminence,  or  subject  it  to  any  restraints  or  mo-* 
difications. 

V.  It  also  follows,  that  no  man,  nor  any  assembly  of 
men,  however  eminent  in  dignity  and  power,  not  even 
the  whole  body  of  the  catboUc  church,  though  assembled 
in  general  council,  can,  upon  any  ground  or  pretence 
wh$itsoever,  weaken  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people,  still  less  can  they  absolve  or 
ire«  the  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

VI.  Therefore,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state  stands  upon  the  same 
foundation,  and  its  nature  is  well  known»  the  faculty  of 
divinity  at  Louvain  has^  no  doubt,  to  apply  what  has 
been  said  before,  in  its  utmost  extent,  to  the  kingdom^ 
9nd  the  sovereign  power  of  the  kingdom  of  England. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  which  the  faculty  of  divinity* 
has  imbibed  from  die  holy  scriptures,  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  records  of  the  primitive  church,  a 
doctrine  she  will  maintain  with  her  last  breath,  and  by 
the  heJip  of  God,  will  imprint  it  on  the  minds  of  all  her 
scholars. 

She  is  not  ignorant  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  some 
things  were  done  not  reconcileable  with  the  doctrine 
here  laid  down;  and  that  the  contrary  doctrine  was 
favourably  heard  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and  even  found 
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its  way  into  the  councils  of  kings,  with  some  restriction, 
however,  as  appears  frotn  the  saying  of  St.  Lewis  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Lyons. 

But  to  BeUarmin,  the  champion  of  these  proceedings, 
we  must  answer  in  his  own  way :  Uiese  things  hate  been 
done  ;for  their  justice^  let  the  doers  of  them  be  annoerable, 
(Vol.  i.  of  his  WoiiLS  of  general  Controyersy,  p.  3,  b.  ii. 

c.  29.) 

And  when,  in  the  history  of  those  ages,  the  sacred 
faculty  of  divinity  of  Louvain  finds  the  evils  which  have 
been  produced  from  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  the 
infinite  detriment  they  have  been  to  the  church  and 
republic  of  Christianity,  and  the  rivers  of  blood  with 
which  they  have  more  than  once  coloured  the  fair  face 
of  Europe,  she  wishes  the  torch  of  history  extinct,  that 
this  disgrace  of  the  christian  name  might  be  buried  in 
obUvion.  '  She  wishes  it  erased  from  the  records  of 
history,  and  would  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  it  even 
with  her  own  tears.  But  the  doctrine  of  truth,  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  church,  delivered  down  by  tradition 
from  the  fathers  and  holy  prelates,  founded  in  the 
eternal  nature  and  fitness  of  things,  and  establish^  on 
the  positions  above-mentioned,  though,  in  the  tiines  we 
speak  of,  it  was  defaced  and  obscured  by  the  filth,  as  it 
may  be  called,  which  was  heaped  upon  it,  yet  it  could 
not  be  obliterated ;  nothing  could  injure  it,  no  arts  could 
prescribe  against  it ;  hence,  on  the  revival  of  letters,  all 
its  light  and  splendour  were  restored  to  it. 

The  faculty  of  divinity  of  Louvain  holdsy  that  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  her,  upon  the  positions  before  stated, 
are  not  peculiar  to  herself:  she  believes  that,  at  this 
day,  there  is  no  society  of  learned  men,  nor  any  one 
learned  man  in  the  whole  catholic  world,  who  would 
not  be  ready  to  subscribe  to  them,  as  it  is  said,  with 
both  hands ;  and  should  any  one,  led  away  by  precon- 
ceived opinions,  withhold  his  asseiOtt  from  diem,  she 
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must  think  him  a  man  of  no  learning,  mi#orthy  of  the 
nam^  of  a  learned  man,  and  nnaeqacdnted'  with  the  rieh 
Measures  of  ancient  literature. 

Proceeding  to  the  third  questiohy  the  said  faculty  of 
divinity  (in  perfect  wonder  that  such  a  questioii  should 
be  proposed  to  her)  most  positively  and  unequivocally 
answers,  that  there  is  not,  and  that  there  never  has 
been,  among  catholics,  or  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  aiiy  law  or  principle  which  make#  it  lawful 
for  catholics  to  break  their  feith  with  heretics  or  otheris 
of  a  different  persuasion  from  themselves,  in  matters  of 
tehgion,  either  in  public  or  private  concerns. 

The  faculty  declares  the  doctrine  of  the  catholics  to 
be,  that  the  divine  and  natural  law,  which  makes  it  a 
duty  to  keep  faith  and  promises,  is  the  same,  and  is 
neither  &aken  nor  diminished,  if  those  with  whom  the 
Engagement  is  made  hold  erroneous  opinions  in  matters 
of  religion. 

The  said  faculty  of  divines  reads  in  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  that  the  wrath  of  God  punished  king 
Zedekiah  for  breaking  the  allisuic^  he  had  made  with 
Nebuehachiezzar,  aii  unbeliever,  and  in  breach  of  thai 
alliance  deserting  to  the  king  of  Egypt :  and  the  heavy 
rebuke  of  Gnod  by  his  prophet  for  this  breach  of  faith  : 
(Ezekiel  xvii.)  ^  Shall  he  prosper,  shall  he  be  safe,  that 
^'  hath  doniB  these  things ;  and  shall  he  escape  who  hath 
**  brokefi  his  covenant?  I  live,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  the 
^'  oath  that  he  hath  despised,  and  the  covenant  that  he 
''  hath  broken,  I  will  put  upon  his  head,  and  I  will 
^'  spread  my  net  upon  him,  and  he  shall  be  taken  in 
^  my  siiare,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  Babylon,"  8cc. 

And  the  said  faculty  of  divines  also  thinks,  that  it 
is  unbecoming  of  them  to  heap  up  passages  of  the 
ancient  writings,  to  prove  what  no  christian  can  doubt, 
and  which  ndt  even  th^  apostates  from  the  christian 
faith  ever  laid  to  their  charge.    '^  They  affinned,''  (thii 
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is  the  account  which  Pliny  the  younger^  in  his  famons 
letter  to  Trajan,  gives  fix>m  those  who  had  sent  in-* 
formation  to  him  of  the  christian  religion^)  ^  that  the 
**  amount  of  the  guilt  or  error  of  the  christians  was, 
'^  that  they  used,  upon  a  stated  day,  to  assemble  before 
*^  daylight,  to  sing  praises  to  Christ  as  to  the  Deity^ 
^  and  that  by  their  oath  they  did  not  bind  themselves 
*^  to  commit  any  crime,  but  they  bound  themselves  by 
^'  it  not  to  commit  theft,  robbery,  or  adultery ;  noi  ta 
^  break  their  faith,  not  to  withhold  things  deposited 
^  with  them/'  Sic.  This,  in  the  year  104  of  our  sera^ 
they  were  informed  by  the  church  of  Ood,  was  among 
the  principal  points  of  christian  duty,  viz.  not  to  break 
faith,  although  they  lived  in  the  inidst  of  persons  of  a 
different  religion* 

The  said  faculty  strongly  protests  against  the  impu-* 
tation,  that  the  catholic  church  has  at  any  time  held 
a  contrary  doctrine.  This  she  asserts  is  a  calumny  inn 
Vented,  and  endeavoured  to  be  forced  upon  catholics,  by 
the  worst  of  men ;  who,  knowing  their  chaises  against 
catholics  were  destitute  of  truth^  determined  to  make! 
folsehood  supply  its  place,  and  thereby  render  the 
catholics  odious  to  princes  and  nations. 
.  .  It  is  not  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  faculty  of 
divinity  at  Louvain  protests  i^inst  this  charge.  T^fo 
centuries  ago,  when  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  religious  matters  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces, 
of  Flanders,  John  Molanus,  an  illustrious  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Louvain  (every  page  of  whose  writings 
cardinal  Baronius  wished  to  be  preserved),  repelled  the 
charge  in  his  short  treatise,  Upon  the  keeping  of  Faith 
with  Heretics,  printed  at  Cologne  by  Godfrey  Kempensoa, 
in  the  year  1584. 

.  In  that  work  he  calls  the  tenet,  that  fiuth  is  not  to 
be  kept  with  heretics,  '^  a  most  pernicious  evil,  and  a 
^  most  impious  doctrine  ascribed  to  the  catholics,  an4 
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•*  spread  abroad  by  those  men,  who,  rather  than  peace 
^'  should  be  made,  wished  to  throw  every  thing  into 
**  confiision,  that  thus  no  harmony,  no  articles  of  p^ace, 
of  equity,  or  honesty,  might  be  received  by  persons 
di£Pering  from  them  in  reUgious  matters/'  -  Against 
these  persons,  Molanus  maintains  and  defends,  ''  the 
''  innocence,'^  to  use  his  own  words,  ^*  of  the  christian 
"  republic." 

In  his  steps,  the  said  faculty  of  divines  now  treads : 
always  ready  to  defend  the  same  cause,  and  to  combat 
the  calumnies  of  its  adversaries,  she  now  does  it  by 
this  public  writing. 

In  testimony  whereof,  to  this  instrument,  authenticated 
by  the  seal  of  our  university,  undersigned  by  our  dean, 
we  have  ordered  the  bedell  to  subscribe  his  name. 

Given  at  Louvain,  in  an  assembly  extraordinary,  this 
l8th  November  1788. 

(L.  s.)       J.  B.  De  Maziere,  S.  T.  D. 

and  Dean  for  the  time  being. 

fiy  command  of  my  excellent  Lords  and  Masters^ 

J.  F.  Vanoverbekey 
Bedell  of  the  Sacred  Faculty  of  Divinity^ 


t^m^mm 


DOUAY- 

Extracted  from  the  Register  of  the  sacred  Faculty  of 
JDivmity  of  the  university  of  Douay, 

January  5th,  1 789. 
AT  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  of  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Douay,  the  dean  informed  them,  that  the 
catholics  of  England  were  desirous  of  the  opinion  of 
ihefactdty  upon  three  questions,  the  tenor  of  which  was 
as  follows: 
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1.  Has  die  pope,  by  virtue  of  any  authority,  power,, 
or  jurisdiction  derived  to  him  from  God,  or  have  the. 
cardinals,  or  even  the  church  itself,  any  ci^vil  authority, 
civil  power,  or  civil  jurisdiction  whatsoever,  in  the 
kingdom  of  £ngland  ? 

a.  Can  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  or  the  church  herself, 
absolve  or  free  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  England 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  ? 

3^  Is  there  any  principle  of  the  catholic  faith,  by 
which  catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with 
heretics,  or  other  persons  who  differ  from  them  in 
religious  opinions  ? 

These  questions  first  having  been  privately  consid^ned 
by  each  professor  of  divinity,  and  afterwards  having 
been  attentively  discussed  by  the  public  meeting ; 

To  the  first  and  second  of  them,  the  sacred  faculty 
answers,  That  no  power  whatsoever,  in  civil  or  temporal 
concerns,  was  given  by  the  Almighty,  either  to  the 
pope,  the  cardinals,  or  the  church  herself;  and  conse- 
quently, that  kings  and  sovereigns  are  not,  in  temporal 
concerns,  subject,  by  the  ordination  of  Ood,  t^  any 
ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever ;  neither  can  their 
subjects^  by  any  authority  granted  to  the  pope  or  the 
church  from  above,  be  freed  from  their  obedience,  or 
absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  the  doctors  and  professors 
of  divinity  hold  and  teach  in  our  schools ;  and  this  all 
the  candidates*  for  degrees  in  divinity  maintain  in  their 
public  theses. 

To  the  third  question,  the  sacred  faculty  answers. 
That  there  is  no  principle  of  the  catholic  faith,  by  which 
catholics  are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics, 
who  differ  from  them  in  religious  opinions.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  catholics, 
that  the  respect  due  to  the  name  of  God,  so  calleid  to 
witness,  requires  that  the  oath  be  inviolably  kept,  to 
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wlioiiiftoever  it  is  pledged,  whether  catholic,  heretic, 
or  iofidel. 

Done  on  the  day  and  in  the  year  above  stated,  hf 
order  of  the  illustrious  lords  of  the  holy  faculty. 

(signed)        Bacq,  beadle  and  secretary. 

It  agrees  with  the  original.    Witness  my  hand, 

Bacqf  beadle  and  secretary. 

WE,  the  sheriffs  of  the  town  of  Douay,  and  justices 

of  the  police,  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 

the  sieur  Bacq,  who  has  signed  the  above  deliberation, 

is  beadle,  as  well   as  secretary  and  registrar,  to  the 

faculty  of  holy  theology  in  the  university  of  this  town, 

and  that  to  all  acts,  so  signed  by  hini^  credence  is  to 

be  given  in  and  out  of  court.    In  witness  whereof,  we 

have  caused  these  presents  to  be  signed  by  one  of  the 

registrars  of  the  said  town,  and  the  seal  of  the  said 

town,  where  neither  stamped  paper  nor  a  small  seal, 

are  in  use,  to  be  fixed  to  them; 

The  lath  January  1789. 

Herbai^t  ;  by  order. 

The  Answer  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law, 
in  the  same  university  of  Douay, 

Having  seen,  and  attentiyely  considered  the  above 
writt^  questions,  and  the  answers  of  the  sacred  faculty 
of  divinity  to  them,  the  faculties  both  of  the  canon  law 
and  of  the  civil  law,  declare,  that  they,  without  hesitar 
tion  or  doubt,  conciur  in  the  aforesaid  answers  of  the 
6th  instant ;  and  that  they  have  always  firmly  beUeved, 
and  uniformly  taught,  that  neither  the  cardinals,  nor 
the  pope,  nor  even  the  church  herself,  have  any  juris- 
diction or  power,  by  divine  right,  over  the  temporals  of 
king9,  sovereigns,  or  their  subjects ;  and  consequently, 
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that  kings  and  sovereigns  are  not,  in  tempoml  concemis, 
subject  by  the  ordination  of  God  to  any  ecdemastic^ 
power  whatsoever;  nor  can  their  subjects,  by  any 
authority  granted  to  the  pope  or  the  church,  fixnn  above, 
be  freed  from  their  obedience,  or  absolved  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance. 

Further,  the  doctors  of  these  faculties  declare.  That 
an  oath  implies  an  obligation  of  natural  and  divine  right, 
by  which  the  party  is  bound  to  perform  the  promise 
contained  in  his  oath,  to  whomsoever  that  promise  be 
made,  whether  he  be  a  catholic,  an  heretic,  or  an  infidel ; 
and  thai  no  person,  through  pretext  of  heresy  or  infi- 
delity in  the  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  given,  can 
be  released  from  his  obligation.  The  catholic  religion, 
far  from  admitting  any  principle  by  which  oaths  can  be 
dispensed  with,  holds  such  perjuries  in  abhorrence. 

In  testimony  of  which,  we  have  ordered  our  scribe 
to  sign  this  instrument.  Done  at  Douay,  this  9th  of 
January  1789. 

Simon,  beadle  and  secretary. 

WE,  the  sheriffs  of  the  town  of  Douay,  and  justices 
of  the  police,  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
the  sieur  Simon,  who  has  signed  the  above  deliberation, 
is  beadle,  as  well  as  secretary  and  registrar,  to  the 
faculty  of  civil  and  canon  law  in  the  university  of  this 
town,  and  that  to  all  acts,  so  signed  by  him,  credence 
is  to  be  given  in  and  out  of  court.  In  witness  whereof, 
we  have  caused  these  presents  to  be  signed  by  one  of 
the  registrars  of  the  said  town,  and  the  seal  of  the  said 
town,  where  neither  stamped  paper  nor  a  small  seal  are 
in  use,  to  be  a£Bxed  to  them. 
The  12th  January  1799. 

Herbaut}  by  order* 
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PARIS, 

The  Amwer  of  the  sacred  Faculty  of  Divinity  of  Paris^ 
to  the  Queries  proposed  by  the  English  Catholics. 

THE  dean  and  faculty  of  divinity  in  the  uniyersity 
of  Paris,  to  all  who  shall  inspect  these  presents,  send 
greeting : 

.  Certain  queries,  the  tenor  of  which  is  as  follows,  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  from  England,  in  the  nam^  of 
the  ciUhoUcs  living  in  that  kingdom:  i         .  > 

*  The  First.^— Has  the  pope,'  the  cardinals,  or  any  body 
of  men,  or  any  other  pei*son  of  the  church  of  RoBie, 
anyr'civil  authority,  civil  power,  civil  jurisdiction;  or 
civil ;  pre-eminence  whatsoever,  in  the  kingdomi  of 
England,  by  reason  or  virtue  of  any  authority,  power; 
jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence,  inherent  in,  or  granted, 
or  by  any  other  means  belonging  to'  the  pope,  or  the 
church  of  Rome?  '       - 

The  Second. — Can  the  pope>  the  cardinals,  or  any 
body  of  men,  or  any  person  of  the  church  of  Rome^, 
absolve  or  release  the  subjects'  of  the  king  of  England 
from  tiieir  bath  of  allegiance  ? 

The  Third.— Is  there  any  principle  in  the 'lurticles  of 
the  catholic  faith,  by  whidi  catholics  are  justified  in 
breaking  faith  with  heretics,  or  others,  who  differ  fromi 
them  in  religious  opinions  ? 

'  They  beg  us  to  give  our  opinion  in  a  solemn  instru- 
ment upon  these  questions,  that  by  it  they  may  repel, 
as  well  from  themselves  as  from  the  catholic  faitii,  to 
Whieh  they  are  inviolably  attached,  all  evil  suspicion, 
as  well  on  those  poiAts  which  relive  to  the  right  of  the 
doverei^  under  whose  goveminent  they  live,  as  on' 
those  which  relate  to  the  public  faith  and  peace  of 
EngbuMi,  which,  upon  no  pretence,  ought  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 
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Bound  to  satisfy  every  person  who  asks  our  opinion 
on  doctrinal  matters,  and  nevei^  having  entertained  any 
doubts  upon  the  points  in  question,  we  opine,  detem^ne, 
and  judge  as  follows : 

The  Answer  to  the  Rrst  Quote; 

Neitheb  the  pope,  nor  the  cardinals,  nor  way  b^dy 
of  men*  nor  any  othfer  person  of  the  cbufoh  of  Rome, 
Imtb  a»y  civil  authority,  civil  jpower^  ^vil  jurisdictioii, 
or  civil  pre-eminence  what«)ever,  in  any  .kingdom,  and 
consequently  none  in  the  kinkgdom  oS  Engird,  by 
reason  or  virtue  of  any  authority,  power,  or  juris^tion, 
or  pre^eminiBnce  jby  diviiie  institution,  inherent  m,  of 
grat^,  or  by  any  other  means  belongii^  to  the  pope, 
or  the  c|;iurch  of  Ronie. 

This,  doctrine  the  sacred  faculty  of  divinity  of  Parit 
litl9  always  held,  and  upon  ev#ry  oi^casion  maintai»ed ; 
and  upon  every  occasion  has  rigidly  pxoactibed  the 
ooDtrary  docttiaee  ic<mk  b^  SQb$:>oIs. 

Astong  the  mimy  proofs  of  thif  (to  avpi^  nisa^tioning 
aU  of  thein)  we  shall  stata  «  few  instances,  wluch  bemg 
nearer  to  our  own  times,  are- not  liable  to  objection* 

tn  thl^  year  1626,  a  censure  was  pabUshed  agpainst 
the  fbUowiiig  propositions,,  extracted  from  ihe  treatise 
of  Santarellns>  'VDe  Hiseresi  et  Schtsmate^  et  Potestete 
'^  Summi  Pontificis  in  his  DeUctis  Puniendis/' 

^  The  sjHtitual  power  of  the  church,  entrusted  to  its 
*^  prelates,  extepds  indirectly,  even  tp  temporals,  to  the 
'*  end  that  it  may  conveniently  help  the  faithful  to 

their  spirttpal  end#  and  snpply  the  defect  of  the  tem'* 

poral  power,  if  the  tan^^oml  power  should  be  neglir 
''<  gent  in  the  execution  of  her  duty,  or  s^ns^/her^ower ; 
<<  which  is  particulady  trae  with  respect  to  the.  crimlst 
^  of  h^reay^ 

^*  The  pope  can  inflict  temporal  punishment  oa  aovch 
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TOgns  forlterefty.iand  defnrre  them  af  their  kingdoms, 
and  firee  their  subjects  from,  their  obedience^ 
^*  The  pope  hath  both  spirttud  and  temporal  power 
'*  by  divine  right* 

The  pope   has,  at  least  indirectly,  a  power  otet 

princes  in  temporals,  inasmtich  as  tempbivils  *nay 
1^  prove  an  impediment  to  their  direction  of  the  sheep 

of  CSirist'to  dieir  snpemataral  end. 

*'  The  pope  has  a  directory,  and  consequently  a  comi 
^*  pokery,  power,  over  prinoes  who  do  wrong. 

^'  If,  iat  l^e  common  good  of  the  churchy  wisdom 
^*  and  somoDd  reason  require,  diat  temporal  punishment 
f  should  be  i&aioted  on  (fisobedient  and  incorrigible 
^  prinoes,  or  :ev)en  that  they  should  be  dethroned,  the 
*'  pope  has  a  right  to  pmaish  them  in  that  manner. 

«  The  aposdes  were  subjected'  to  Iheir  sovereigns, 
^^  defrntOyhattkot  4i  jure^* 

The  sacred  faculty  of  divinity  condemned  <t}ie  do^-^ 
trine  coritoindd  in  tlkese'  and  simHar  propositions,  **  as 
^^  new,  fidie,  erroineous,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God; 
**  bringing  ocium  on  tlie  pap^l  dignity,  giving  occasion 
^*  to  schism,  derogatory  t^  the  sovereign  airthority  of 
^  kings  (whicfa  depehds  opto  Qod  alone),  impeding  the 
^  convenkm  of  infidel  ais^  fa^retfcal  kings ;  as  tending 
^^to  dsBturib  the  public  peace,  to  subvert  kingdoms; 
^  stiites^  and  republics ;  to  withdraw  subjects  from' 
^  tiieir  obedience  and  subjection/  and  to  excite  them  to 
^  fitction,  rebellion,  sedition,  and  the  murder  of  their 
"  soveceigBs/^ 

In  tins  censure,  Hie  oilier  feculties  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  apd  scrveiial  other  aniremties  in  France,  as 
Toulouse,  Valence,  Bourdeawr,  Poitiers,  Caen,  and 
Rheims^  concurred  with  great  applause. 

The  articles  laid  before  Lewis  tiie^rieenth,in  1663, 
by  Ike '  sacred  feoulty^  agree  with  tiie  above  censure. 
%  lihiGMft  itif^  d<$ciared,  ^  that  it  is  tfie  doctrine  of  tbe 
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<<  faculty,  that  the  kmg  of  France  neiiher  aickno wledge$y 
**  nor  ha9  in  temporals  tmy  snperior  but  Qod ;  thai  this 
f'  18  het  ancient  doctrine,  from  which  she  wiU  never 
**  depart.  Moreover,  that  the  faculty  has  already  op- 
^.<  posed,  eveqi.  those  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  pope 
**  h^A,  in  temporal  concerns,  eveii  an  indirect  anthorify 
f*  over  the  king  of  France." 

And  when,  in  i68s,  in  the  censure  hereafter  referred 
to,  the  sacrcKl  faculty  expressly  observes,  **  that  the 
''  grand  principle  of  Uieir  doctrine,  (viz.  that  the  sove^ 
5'  reign  power  of  kings  depends  npon  God  alone,  and 
that  no  one  has  any  right  to  interfere  in  their  tempo- 
ral concerns)  has  been  frequently  repeated  by  them, 
1*  particularly  in  their  solemn! declaration  of  ihe  year 
*^  1663:" — ^this  sufficiently  shows,  that  in  the  dechura* 
tion  of  1663,  they  seated  nothing  to  the  king  of  France, 
but  what  they  considered  as  common  to  him  with  ali 
other  kings.  >     > 

Thus,  in  1682,  when  Malagola  interpreted  the  power 
of  **  binding  and  loosing,^'  whic^  Christ  gave  to  St. 
Peter  and  lus  successors,  as  relatmg  both  to  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  power,  the  sacred  ficulty  declared,' 
that  this  doctrine  reserved  itsdf  into  the  same  doctrine 
which  she  had  before  condemned' in  SantareUus;  sh^ 
used  the  .very  same  words,  and:the  very  same  expres-' 
sipns  of  oensure,  which  she  has  udcfd  in  regard  of  San- 
tarellus;  she  took  tibat  occasion  ^to  renew  her  censure 
of  Santurellus,  and  struck  the  name'^oftiMalagola  from 
the  list  of  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  ba<6helors. 

Of  .the  unifonnity  of  our  doctrine  upon  this  head,  the 
celebrated  declsMration  of  the  French  clergy,  publidked 
in  1682,  \nU  be  an  eternal  monument ;  the  firat  article 
of  it  is  as  follows ;  and  it  well  expresses  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  the  faculty : 

*^  To  St.  Peter  and  to  bis  sucoessois,  the  vicars  of 
*^  Christ,  and  to  the  church,  power  was  delegated  by 
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''  Crod  in  concerns  of  a  spiritual  nature  and  belonging 
*^  to' eternal  salvation,  but  not  in  civil  or  temporal  con- 
''  cems,  as  appears  by  the  expression^  of  our  Lord :  My 
**  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  and  again.  Give  therefore 
"  unto  Casar  those  things  which  are  Cttsat^s,  and  those 
'*  which  are  God%  to  God.  On  the  same  ground  stands 
**  the'  sa3ring  of  the  apostles.  Let  every  soul  be  subjected 
**  to  the  higher  powerSy  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God, 
*' for  those  which  are,  are  ordained  from  God:  whoever 
**  therefore  resists  power,  resists  the  ordination  of  God. 
**  Kings  and  princes,  therefore,  are  not,  in  temporals, 
**  subjected  by  the  ordination  of  God  to  any  ecclesia&» 
^'tical  power,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  neither  by 
**  the  authority  of  the  keys  of  the  church  can  they  b^ 
**  deposed,  or  their  subjects  freed  from  their  faith,  obe- 
''  dience,  or  oath  of  allegiance ;  that  this  opinion  was 
**  necessary  to  public  peace,  equally  useful  to  the  church 
'*  and  state,  and  agreeable  to  tradition  and  the  example 
*^  ot  the  fathers,  and  should  therefore,  upon  every 
«  account,  be  adhered  to." 

Ever  since  the  year  1682,  it  has  been  the  will  of  the 
sacred  faculty  of  Paris  that  this  doctrine  should,  in  tiiie 
very  words  of  the  declaration,  be  taught  in  her  schools. 
And  it  is  a  law  and  uninterrupted  usfi^  of  the  faculty, 
that  all  the  bachelors,  before  ihey  take  their  degree  of 
licentiates,  should  maintain  it  in  their  pubUc  theses. 

Ibiis,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  this  doctrine  become 
so  completdy  established  with  the  divines  of  Paris,'  that 
wh^ev^r  their  opinion  has  been  asked  upon  private 
concerns,  they*  have  -never  answered  otherwise  than 
eotifohiiably  to  it. 

In '1680,  sixty  ddctors  of  the  tocred  faculty  declared 
it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  the  English  oath  of  allc- 
giftiKJe,  iT^ich  mentions  the  independent  sovereignty  of 
the  kings  of  England  in  temporal  concerns,  might  be 
taken  by  English  catholics  with  a  safe  conscience. 
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Stock  alio  WW  the  ^^iDioii  of  8Kly  of  oor  bodjf^w^ 
mi77fi,  hdd  that  ^  ^  £ng£sA  cadiolics  m^^  wkb 
^^  a  safe  conseicnce,  awear,  that  the  p<^  had  not,  by 
^'  diTioe  onlipatioii,,  any  kind  of  tcnpoiai  right  in  any 
^  kingdom,  pafticplady  nanung  InisukdJ* 

Thus  have  we  deckred  onr  (pinion  on  the  fint  qnea* 
tion  f  an  o]»ni<Hi  not  meiriy  probable,  bat  certain  ^  not 
yajii^ble  and  unsteady,  bni  constant  and  perpetnaL;  nol 
Mggeated  by  ptheia,  bwt  the  fruit  of  onr  own  stiiAr  ; 
not  dii^tated  to  ns  by  law,  bnt.antacedent  to  law  itself. 

Our  fitculty  derotes  herself  Ae.  more  reli^pioudy  to 
Uie  d^nee  of  this  doefiiii^,  because  she  finds  it  per- 
feetty  consonant  to  the  word  ^  God^  and  the  trad^ion 
of  the  fatheirs^ 

.  Tor  there  is  not  in  the  scripture  ai^y  menticm  oif  apy 
right  granted  by  Christ  tp  eccleiias^cdi  persons,  or  to 
^^  Roman  pont^,  who  iof  tlndr  head,  to  interfere  in 
teinpqrsU  coacems,  to  dethrone  soTer^gns,  or  to  place 
otl^er^  in  their  st^sKL  On  the  coQtraiy,.  Christ  infe»* 
santly  inculcates,  that  notwitbsjtandi^  the  promu|gar 
tioifi  of  ^e  gospel,  kingdoms  reInai^fd  in  the  same 
state  in  wtuch  they  were  ^qns|titii4e4  *y  the  r%ht»  of 
iiations  and  p^qple ;  ihat  th^  civil  pqwer  ifan^ine^  dw? 
tii^t  in  h^  pwi^.oyder,.  h^r  pwn  diiti^,  and  her  own 
actions,  nntoufhed,  and  in  full  posfl^Gupn  of  h^  Soiimm 
rights;  ^^  the  ^inpire  p^  Cmat^  ^9f4d  ever  h^  pa^ 
from,  his  empi^ejtWd  thatearttily^king4«i^s  shpnld  jpiarer 
he  in  anyckiig^frongtlhe  li^iiirs  of  hie  jki^om.  To 
tb^s  ye^r  thefqpper  passages  cited  ^bove  by  ithe  Frei^h 
9? eisy,  Johi^  xviiii*  as- ,  Mati^.  ap^ii.  ][lo]|i..z|||. 

Conscious  of  the  divine  authority  of  th^ir  office,  and 
^hat  th^  should  have  the  assis^ape,  of  heavM  in  flie 
di^chapKe  of  ^t,  th^  appslJi^  i> Wr  tfwght  thosp  to  whom 
they  committed,  ^e  carpfpjf  the  <*whes,  t^mit  the  ciyil 
Rower  w^,  i^  jpf^vfi  of  a  t^n^i^  ^e,  oh^^om 
tP  It,  either  directly  or  i^dfye^t^,         / 
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And  cdftftinly  those,  witk  whon  Ihe  apoitoiic  trcidi- 
tkm  was  fttmt  deposited^  wefe  £nr  from  dumiiig  tty 
jMmef  in  4mH  or  icaaporal  ooviceniSi  Eiery  pMMli  ii 
iqqmied  of  tha  fkmoos  passages  m  TerlttiliM^£r  l^tem 
to  Scapula,  and  in  iiis  Apology:  ''  We  Teftemte  UiH 
<<  emperor,  says  he,  as  the  person  next  to  God,  and  in 
''  what  he  deriires  i^om  God,  infetf or  Ofifty  to  God ;  the 
<<  Canperors  know,  that  to  God  sdone  they  are  subject, 
^^  to  God  alone  they  are  second ;  after  God  jfahey  aref 
''  first  in  order/'  Thie  was  the  language  6f  the  ebris-' 
tianir  in  times,  when  the  numbers  of  them  were  so  gmeat, 
t)lat  the  same  writer  observes,  they  filled  the  towl^s, 
tiie  islaiids,  the  corpiMraliohs,  and  eveki  the  armies  of 
the  emperor. 

Osins,  who  presided  at  the  council  of  Niee,  wfttes 
thus  to  the  emperor  Coastantius :  '^  To  thee  God  has 
''comimtted  the  empire;  to  us  he  has  entrusted  hit 
'^  church ;  and  as  those  itho  with  evil  eyes  look  aft  yovnr 
**  enqpire,  c^ontradict  the  divine  ordinatioh,  so  it  is  with 
*^  f  e«peit  t6  us ;  for  it  is  wf  itt^i,  What  id  Gcssar^s;  giv» 
<'  to  Csesar ;  what  is  God's,  give  to  Gad.  It  ia  unlswfiil 
''  {or  u»  to  hold  an  earthly  empire/'  Ice* 

Si^  Augustiil,  ilk  his  1 15th  treatise  on  tiie  gospel  of 
Sl^  JoJto,(  e«ied  out  without  hesitation,  '^  Hear^  O  ye^ 
*^  0mpire»  of  tte  world  $  I  isierfere  net  with  ye«r 
*'  (j^em^iily  m  this  wctld ;  n<y  kiiigdioai  is>  not  of  IAm^ 

P^  Cf^asma  wiiici»  tfatts  to  the  e0pMOr  Antatali^ 
**  IV  gdvemntont  of  the  world  acts  on  two>  thjhigg^  di4' 
**  sacred  authoiity)  of  the  biriiApsr>  and  the  pow^  <yf  ih^ 
'^  kings  i  ^%eh .  ia  chiefs  eaeb  siqnremtt.*  Nor  do  the 
''  duties  of  tho  one  inteKfiBve  with  the  duties  of  the  other, 
''  ^ofiur  aat0|he  0rder  of  puUic  dkeipline  beloi^^  the 
^  bis^pt  of  the  ehtrch>  re^gniaflg  the  s^vefeignty 
'5  emfei)^^  fip<^  you.  by  ^a»  anlhoiity  ol  God,  obey 
"yott/V&c. 
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.  W.^  shdl  adduce  no  forther  pfoof^  lest  our  ^answer 
should  swell  to  animmeBse  size.  That  leaned  work 
of.  Boasuet,  Dtfenno  Cleri  GalUcam,  tbioughoatthe 
wl^ole  of  the  second  part,  contains  many  striking  j^roofe 
that  this  doctrine  is  an  apostolic  tradition*  ^ 


Answer  to  the  Second  Quart. 

'^  Neitreh  the  pope,  nor  the  canfinals,  nor  any  body 
''•of  men,  nor  any  person  of  the  church  of  Rome,  can, 
''  by  virtue  of  the  keys,  absolve  or  free  the  subjects  of 
''  the  king  of  England  from  their  oath  of  allegiance/' 
.  This  and  the  first  quasre  are  so  intimately  connected, 
that  the  answer  to  the  first  immediately  and  naturally 
applies  to  the  second. 

i  For  what  greater  authority  over  a  sovereign  can  be 
conceived,  than  the  right  of  absolving  and  freeing  saib- 
jects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  ?  UomwA  -might  it 
be  said,  that  the  kingdom  of^flwist  was  of  this  worid, 
if  the  ri^t  of  dectdiog  on  the  taking  away  of  kingdoms 
were  annexed  to  it,  and  could  be  conferred  by  it  upon 
the  mimsters  of  the  churdi ! 

It  were  needless  to  repeat  here  what  we  said  at-  some 
length  upon  the  first  queere,  or  to  copy  the  passages  we 
Qitedbeforefrom  the  declaration  of  the  Gridlican  church, 
amd  her  censures  of  SantareBus  and  Malagola.  >  It  is, 
however,  observable/ihat  the  third  of  the  articles  of  the 
year  1663,  particularly  regards  this  queere:  ''  The  doc- 
'f  trine  of  the:faculty  is,'thattheoldigation  of  allegiance 
^  »nd  obedience,  whidi  the  subjects  •  of  die  kings  of 
**  France  owe  their  sovereign,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
**  it  cannot  by  any  pretence  be  dispensed  with." 

The  words  of  the  English  oath  of  allegiance  should 
be  Mtsnded  to :  ''The  pc^e  has  not  by  himself^  or  by 
"  any  ^^utfaority,  granted  to  the  church,  or  the.  see  of 
"  Rome,  or  by  any  other  means,  or  with  any  otiier  per- 
''  SOD,  any  authority  to  depose  the  king,  or  to  free  any 
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'<  of  fans  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance/ or  their 


.  The  answer  of  the  doctors  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
in  1775,  upon  the  third  iquserey  is,  **  The  doctrine  of 
^*  the  right  of  the  popes  to  depose  princes  excommii- 
^*  nicated,  is  heretical  mafmo/ito*  (as  it  is  termed  by 
**  the  schools) ;  that  is,  contrary  to  the  very  word  of 
"God." 

Answer  to  the  TJtird  Quare, 

Thskb  is  no  tenet  in  the  catholic  faith,  by  which 
catholics  are  justified  yi  not  keeping  &ith  with  here- 
tics, or  those  **  who  ^ffer  from  them  in  matters  of 
"id^iiim.'' 

The  tenet,  that  it  is  lawful  to  break  faith  with  heretics, 
is  so  repognant  to  cominon  honesty  and  the  opinions 
of  catholics,  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  those  who 
hare  defended  the  catholic  faith  against  protestants, 
have  complained  more  heavily,  than  the  malice  and 
calumny  of  their  adyersaries,  in  imputing  this  tenet  to 
them*. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  answer  of  the  sixty 
doctors  of  Paris,  consulted  by  the  Irish  catholics  in 
1775)  to  a  similar  qusere.  We  adopt  it  in  all  its  parts ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  the  tenet,  which 
the  English  catholics  fear,  lest  by  reason  of  some  pre* 
conceived  opinions  it  should  be  imputed  to  them,  as 
it  is  rejected  by  christians  of  every  communion,  and  is 
repugnant  to  the  fimdamental  principles  both  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  we  cannot  think  it  incumbent  on 
us  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  and  we  think  it  requires 
no  discussion. 

:  *  See  <<  Araaud's  Apology  ior.  the  Catholio^**  snd  the.  Mithon 
cited  by  Rosweid  and  Swert.  See  also  Coceheus,  in  hii  JEIistory  of  the 
Hussites. 
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Thiu  then  the  sacred  faculty  cooeklerft  it  to  be  cer- 
tain, that  no  power  in  civil  or  temporal  'inatten  waa 
giren  by  Christ  to  St.  Peter,  or  his  succesMMn,  or  the 
church  of  Rome,  or  annexed  to  her  power  in  things 
spiritoal,  or  relating  to  eternal  salration ;  that  subjects 
cannot  be  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
temporal  sovereign^  that  nothing  can  excuse  them,  in 
breaking  faith  with  heretics ;  that  this  is  the  docteine 
of  the  catholic  church,  and  that  it  is  founded  on  scrip- 
ture and  tradition. 

Given  at  Paris,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  iSkie 
Sorbonne,  held  on  Thursday  llie  nth  day  before 
the  calends  of  March,  1 789. 

Le  Chevalier, 
Dean  of  the  sacred  Faculty  of  Parish 

By  command  of  the  venerable  the  Dean  and  the 
Masters  of  the  sacred  Faculty  of  Paris^ 

Habdy^  Scribe. 


alcala. 

ne  Judgment  4^  ike  Umvereity  ofAlaUa,€Quc€rmng  Three 
(^(i/fistwm^  ftofgmd  to  it  Ig^  his  Catholic  Maje$tj^  md 
most  beloved  Savem§piCk0rles  thejoyrtk, 


Question  the  First. 

HAS  the  Ropian  pontiff,  or  the  cardinals  of  the  bohf 
Roman  church,  o|  any  council*,  or  any  individjoal  of  th& 
jcat^olic  chuschy  by  virtue  of  their  communion  with  that 
church,  any  civil  authority,  civil  power,  jurisdiction,  or 
pre-eminence^  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Seeomd.  Can  Hie  JUaoam  pontiff,  like  eardfaiak  of  the 
holy^  Roman  church,  any  council,  or  individual  of  the 
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Oftlbdi^  cllttrfih,  absolre  tbe  subjects  of  bis  Britfoinie 
mfljesl^  bum  tbtir  oath  of  allegiance^  or  dispense  with 
iis  obligatioQA? 

Thirds  Among  the  articles  of  the  catholic  faith,  is 
tiiiere  aay  which  teaebet,  jthat.oatholios  are  not  bound 
to  keep  fieath  with,  herettes,  or  with  pM8o»s  of  any 
oAer:  desdriptiins,  who  dissent  from  them  in  matters  <>f 
ssUgion? 

Antvwr  to  the  First  QuesttQp. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  nniirersity,  that  none  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  proposed  question,  either 
indindually  or  coUectiyely,  or  in  any  council  asBemUed; 
whether  laymen .  or  pretates,  have  any  right  to  civil 
authority  by  virtue  of  their  communion  with  Ihe  catbo- 
Uc  church :  vtkd  that,  therefore,  the  ciril  authority, 
civil  pow^,  jurisdiction^  and  pre-eminenee,  which  many 
catholics  possess,  are  not  denved  to  them  from  ihi  cir-< 
emnstaiBce  of  tiieir  being  catholics,  but  from  the  very 
same  sources,  as  to  many  othevs  who  are  hot  catholics, 
YWL^  from  inheritance,  election,  the  consent  of  the  pe<> 
pie,  and  ethier  titles  of  that  nature.  For  the  rights  of 
governing  kingdoms  in  civil  concerns,  as  well  as  of 
possession,  were  instituted  before  theci^olio  church 
waa  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  author  of 
that  divine  law,  by  which  it  is  governed ;  and  be  esE* 
ptessly  dedaied,  that  he-  lefk  those  rights  untonched, 
saying  to  Pflate,  '^  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ^ 
<<  but  BOW  my  kingdom  is  not  frctts  hence/'  (John  :0mi; 
36«>  The  sense  of  which  words  hflpr^-  been  aptli^  c^-* 
pAahoied  vndiHus^rated  hy  tbe  greai  S««  Aiigustin  (Thtfef^ 
115,  in  Joian;  n.  i2i.>  ^  Listen  ^ays  he)>  ye*  Jews  aiid 
'f  Gentilea;'liear  this,  ye  eireqmoised  and  cgidrcumeised ; 
<<  hear  it^^  ye  iiattdiis<tf^6  earth:  I  i«tlerfere  not  with 
'^  yoitr  domiiifon  in  diis  WoiM.    Be  iM  you  seiae<lt  vrySk 
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**  that  grouiidless  fear  trith  which  Herod  t^praibled,  when 
*^  the  birth  of  Christ  was  announced  in  Jerusalem.''  The 
same  are  the  ideas  of  the  apostle  Paul,  conveyed  in  these 
words,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  **  Let  every  soul 
''  be  subject  to  die  higher  powers ;"  on  which  St.  John 
Chrysostom  has  this  commentaiy :  **  On  this  suli^ect 
**  (says  he)  Paul  has  spokefn  frequently  in  his  other 
''  epistles,  also  inculcating  the  obedience  of  subjects  to 
*^  their  priQces,  as  of  servants  to  their  masters:  showing 
'<  that  Christ  did  not  introduce  his  laws  with  a  view  to 
''  the  subversion  of  the  laws  of  civil  polity,  but  to 
'*  amend  them,  and  to  prevent  superfluous  and  useless 
**  wars ;  by  this  method  he  moire  successfully  attraeted 
'^  infidel  princes  to  religion  and  piety^  and  the  faithful 
*'  to  proper  obedience." 

No  other  power  has  been  given  to  the  faithful  by 
Christ  our  Lord,  but  that  which  John  the  Evangelist 
has  described  in  a  few  words,  that  is,,  the  power  to  be 
made  the  sons  of  Ood,  All  other  emoluments  and  com- 
forts of  this  life,  he  would  have  them  share  in  conunmi 
with  others,  even  with  the  worshippers  of  the'evil  spirits; 
which,  as  St.  Aiigustin  puts  us  in  mind,  has  been  so 
ordered  by  the  mercies  of  bur  Saviour,  lest  those  who 
believe  in  him  should  desire  such  things  from  his  hands 
as  their  {Nrincipal  good,  (1. 5.  de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  24.)  Thes^ 
words,  by  their  own  weight,  and  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Augustin,  who  was  himself  a  prelate,  demonstrates^ 
that  prelates  have  no,  right  to  such  things,  in  conse* 
qXience  of  thi^ir  communion  with  the  catholic  church. 
Certainly,  the  more  exalted  is  their  dignity,  the  more 
indecorous  it  would  be  in  them,  to  expect  fh)m  CSirisi 
these  worthless  earthly  things  as  Aeir  sovereign  good. 
.  Doubtless,  prelates  aire  possessed  of  a  high  jpowear, 
jurisdiction,  authority,  and  pre-eminence  for  the  dispomi- 
ing  of  divine  mysteries,  not  for  the  admioiistration  nf 
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human  concerns,  as  pope  Symmachus  obsenres,  or  as 
St.  Bernard  expresses  jt^.  a  power  over  crimes,  not  over 
earthly  goods;  insomuch,  that  human  and  terrestrial 
things  are  not  the  objects  of  their  power,  but  are  a 
harvest  belonging  to  others,  the  property  of  the  civil 
magistrates  and  princes  of  the  earth.  (De  Cons,  ad 
Eug.  c.  6.  lib.  1.) 

4  I 

Answer  to  the  Second  Question. 

Having  considered,  the  istate  of  England,  and  the 
situation  of  its  sovereign,  the  university  in  like  manner 
is  of  opinion,  that  hone  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
proposition  has  a  power  to  absolve  the  subjects  of  hig 
Britannic  majesty  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they 
have  taken,  or  are  bound  to  take  to  his  said  majesty,  or 
to  dispense  with  its  obligations;  understanding  with 
St.  Augustin  and  St.  John  Chrysostom,  even  the  apostle 
St.  Paul,  those  passages  of.  the  sacred  scriptures  which 
promise  to  just  men,  and  believers  ih  Christ,  deliverance 
from  subjection,  as  speaking  of  a  future  state  after  this 
mortal  life. 

We  see  that  St^Augustin  explains  those  words  of  the 
Psalm,  /^  The  Lord  will  not  leave  the  rod  of  sinners 
''  up<xi  the  lot  of  the  just.'^  (Ps.  124.  Aug.  ibid.)  By 
comparing  them  with  the  text  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  ^'  Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your 
^f  .masters,  according  to  the  .flesh,",  (c.  yi.  ver.  5.)  in  the 
following  manner,  ^'.Christ  has  noiintention  to  nourish 
**  any  pride  in  your  heart  during  your  earthly  pilgrimage ; 
'f  it  has  been  <your  lot  to  become  a  christian,  while  you 
^  bave.a.nuinforyourmaiister;  you  are  not  made  a  chris- 
5'  tian,  .that  you  may  disdain  to  be  a  servant.  While  you 
''  serv^  a  man,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  Christ, 
^^  you  serve  not  man,  but  Christ,  who  gave  such  injunc- 
f^  tions.  Behold.he  hath  not  given  freedom  to  slaves,  but 
f'  of  bad  slaves  be  makes  them  gpod  ones !  Uow  much 
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^^  are  the  rich  indebted  to  Chml  for  preserving  eil9er  for 
'*  their  domestic  estaUishmeibtB !  If  there  be  in  Ihemaa 
^  unbelieving  shtve,  he  converts  him  to  his  fiiitfi,  bnt 
^  does  not  say  to  him^  leave  thy  master;  it  is  unjiisC, 
''  that  he  who  is  a  righteous  man  and  a  believer,  shoidd 
^  be  a  slave  to  one  vvhais  a  criminal  and  an  in§d^.  He 
''  says  not  this,  but  commands  him  to  serve  with  gjKsAet 
fidelity.  And  that  he  might  inspirit  his  ftUower  to 
this,  he  hath  said.  Serve,  because  I  before  yon  have 
^  servisd  the  wicked/'  St.  Augnstia  confirmsr  this 
doctrine  by  die  example  of  the  calholics,  who  showed 
a  i^eady  obedience  to  Jnlian,  an.  infidel,  apostate,  and 
idolater ;  and  after  having  subjoined,  *^  What  I  have 
^  said  of  a  master  and  slavey  m«st  be  nftderstood  of 
^*  potentates  and  kings,  and  aU  Ae'high  powers  of  diis 
^'  world,''  he  concludes,  tliat  the  words  of  the  Psafan 
must  be  moderstood  in  this  sense ; — ^  The  rod  of  sianenb 
*^  is  fek  fov  a  time,  but  it  shall  not  ranain ;  we  shatt  not 
^  be  aggrieved  by  it  for  ever  i*'  and  he  adds>  '*  nnjnst 
^  men  are  sometimes  exalted  to  the  honours  of  this 
*^  world.  When  they  attain  to  them,  and  are  consti- 
^  tutiMl  judges  aiid  longs,  since  God  peimits  this'fpr 
^  the  correction' of  his  people,  it  ctn  only  be  that  due 
^  honom  may  be  giten  to  the  dignity  vndi  which  they 
^  aw  invested."  . 

Dius  does  St.  Augustm  expresdy  dedare  it  to  be  the 
Sc^nse  of  the  apostie,  tiM  not  he,  bat  the  Lord^  eom- 
mflbids  subjects  to  be  obedieirt  to  theif  princes  during 
tha  days  <if  diis  ttansitoiy  life- ;  and^  allbou^  thiqr  may 
be  just  and  Suthfoi  folfamem  of  fcsiis,  to  look  out  for 
an  entire  eittfltDcipationlH>fi&ii^jeolionoBly  in  the  world 
€t>'  come ;  hen<^,  it^  also  foD<M^,  that  Aem  pliier  W(»ds 
of  the  apostle,  w^ien  writing  to  the  GoimtlmHB,  (i'€or. 
vii.  'lOf.  SI'.)  he  si^s,  "  Let  every  mritn  abide  in  t}ie 
^  same  c&Hing  in  which  he  was  called^  WaM  diou<3alled, 
^  being  a  bondsman  ?  Ca^e  not  for  it;  but  if  thou  nayest 
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^  be  vmAe  free,  use  it  rather/'  are  to  be  taken  ia  their 
literal  eawe;  and  they  are  easily  applicable  to  the  anb^ 
jecta  of  his  Britaimic  najesty. 
.  St .  J<rim  ChrysoBtom  agrees  with  SL  Augnttin  in  every 
part  of  this  doietrine,  antd  moreoYer  declares  the  Obli- 
gation of  civil  obedience  to  be  incumbent  on  all; 
**  Whether  you  be  an  apostle^  says  he,  or  an  evan^etnt, 
^  or.a  prophet^  or  aay  thing  else/'  and  he  searches 
into  the  origin  of  Ibis  obUgation,  saying,  ^*  If  it  be  our 
^^  duty  to  do  food  to  those  from  whom  we  receive  ia- 
^' jwriea^  h^w  much  more  strictly  are  we  bound  to.be 
'^  obedient  to  those  who  load  us  wsth  benefits  ?  Itis  not 
^*  m  ttttle  that  is.  contributed  by  princes  towards  the  com** 
^  forts,  of  our  present  existence,  when  <ihey  take  anni 
*^  to  repel  our  oiemies,  qaeE  seditions  in  the  dries,  and 
^*  pnt  an  end  to  erery  vexatious  litigation.  Do  not  teH 
'^  me,  heiproceeds,  that  his  powier  is  frequently  abused; 
*'  bat  ^QQsider  the  adyabtages  which  flow  from  At 
**  establishment  of  civil  authority,  and  you  will  discover 
'^  much  wisdom  in  the  institution ;  for  where  there  is 
^^  no  govemment,  there  is  the  reign  of  confusion  and  of 
^*  every  evil.  ^  Kender,  therefore,  to  all  men  their  dues ; 
**  Iribnte,  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom,  to.  whon^ 
'^  custom;  fear, to  whpin fear;  honour,  to  whom  honour; 
**  owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  pne  another.'  He 
f'  has  not  said,  give,  but  render ;  and  he  has  fuided, 
^*  Ijbeir  dues :  for  in  this  you  are  not  conferring  a  favour^ 
''  If  you  reply,  that,  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  you  enjoy 
higher  privileges ;  know  that  your  time  is  not  yet 
come.  You  are  a  stranger  and  a  pilgriin ;  the  day 
*'  wiU  come  when  you  will  far  outshiiie  the  splendors  pf 
'^  earthly  dignity.  Now  your  life:  is  hidden  with  Christ 
^'  in  God.  When  Christ  shall  appear,  then  shall  you 
also  appear  with  him  in  glory ;.  therefore,  seek  not 
ypur  retribution  in  this  transitory  life*  If  you  umat 
'^  stand  wilii  reverence  before  an  earthly  prinpe,  think 
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'*  not  that  it  is  unworthy  your  native  dignity ;  foV 
**  tnch  is  the  will  of  God,  that  the  prince  whom  he  hath 
"  created  his  entire,  possesses  his  entire  strength." 

Since,  then,  in  the  judgment  of  both  these  holy 
fathers,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  apostle,-  that  tribute, 
custom,  fear,  honour,  ^re  due  to  princes,  both  by  the 
command  of  God,  and  as  a  debt  of  retribution  for  the 
benefits  which  they  confer  on  the  state,  maintaining 
order 'and  peace,  and  performing  other  good,  offices  to 
their  subjects ;  since,  in  the  present  constitution  of  hu- 
man things,  due  honour  must  necessarily  be  given  to 
the  higher  powers;  and  since  an  oath  of  allegiance  does 
not  found  any  new  or  unusual  obligation,  but  strengthens, 
by  the  sanction  of  religion,  an  obligation  which  previ- 
ously existed ;  it  follows,  that  no  one  can  absolve  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty  from  such  an  oath, 
nor  dispense  with  its  obligations ;  therefore,  the  prince 
miust  ever  retain  his  strength,  and  the. subjects  must 
alnde  in  the  same  calling  in  which  they  are  called. 

Answer  to  the  Third  Question. 

So  persuaded  is  the  university,  that  a  doctrine  which 
would  exempt  catholics  from  the  obligation  of  keeping 
faith  with  heretics,  or  any  other  persons  who  may  dis- 
sent from  them  in  matter9  of  religion,  instead  of  being 
an  article  of  the  catholic  faith,  is  entirely  repugnant  to 
its  tenets ;  that  she  could  not  have  believed  it  possible 
there  should  exist  any  person  who  would  dare  to  impute 
to  cathoUcs  any  thing  so  iniquitous,  had  she  not  learnt 
from  the  things  that  are  written  in  the  sacred  scrip* 
tures  for  our  instruction,  that  the  same  Pharisees  who 
had  heard  bur  Lord  openly  deUver  this  injunction, 
'^Render  to  Ceesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  after- 
wards laid  this  crime  to  his  charge ;  *^  we  have  found 
'*  this  man  perverting  our  nation,  and  forbiddufig  us  to 
*^  give  tribute  to  Ctesar."    But  the  devil,  who  had  put' 
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thid  into^thdr  hearts,  and  moved  theit  tongues  to  &($ 
uttering  of  such  fiedsehoods,  as  could  induce  the  Jewish 
multitude,,  who  considered  Christ  as  a  prophet,  to  cry 
out  with  a  loud  voice^  ^^  Crucify  him !  crucify  him !" 
haa  never  since  desisted  from  perverting  others  in  Hke 
manner. 

It  was  alleged  every  where  against  the  apostles,  that 
they  were  seditious  men,  introducers  of  innovations^ 
and  both  by  their  doctrine  and  conduct,  aiming  at  the 
subversion  of  all  legal  authority.  On  this  account,  as 
St.  John  Chrysostom  observes,  the  apostle  of  the  Oen«* 
tiles  treats  so  often  of  keeping  faith  with  princes,  mas* 
ters,  friends,  enemies,  just  and  unjust,  and  frequently 
inculcJates,  thcrt;  we  must  give  them  no  cause  for  offence, 
but  must  do  them  every  friendly  office ;  and  the  same 
has  been  perpetually  taught  by  the  catholic  church,  in 
her  writings,  by  her  words,  and  her  actions. 

Still  the  father  of  lies  has  persisted  in  the  same 
attempt.  England  is  not  ignorant  of  the.  calumnies 
vented  against  catholics  by  the  apostate  Oates.  The 
assertions,  likewise,  are  well  known,  which  maintainedi 
with  so  much  industry  and  art,  the  art  of  deceiving  and 
lying,  in  which  he  so  much  excels.  He  was  crafity 
enough  to  persuade  some  persons  that  a  canon  was 
framed  in  the  sixth  general  council,  by  which  catholics 
ate  freed  from  any  obligation  to  keep  faith  with  heretics^ 
or  any  other  persons  who  may  dissent  from  their  reli«^ 
gioys  tenets;  and  that  a  similar  canon  was  published 
by  the  council  of  Constance,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
affirmed,  that  faith  was  not  kept  with  John  Huss,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague. 

But  the  first  of  these  canons  is  not  of  the  sixth  gene^ 
ral  jcouncil,  nbr  is  it  of  any  authority ;  on  the  contrary, 
iiihas  b^n  condemned  by  the  church.  As  to  the  coun- 
icil  of  Constance,  nothing  was  thete  defined  concerning 
j)r6ach  of  faith.    If  we  were  to  determine  the  question 
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from  the  acts  of  that  synod,  we  should  be  forced  to 
draw  a  contrary  conclusion.  For  the  fathers  of  the 
council  declared,  that  therefore  they  were  at  liberty  to 
examine  the  doctrines  of  John  Huss,  because  they  had 
not  granted  him  a  safe  conduct. 

A  safe  conduct  had  indeed  been  granted  him  by  thd 
emperor  Sigismund,  who  nevertheless  afterwards  or- 
dered him  to  be  burnt,  but  still  without  any  breach 
of  faith.  For  he  had  given  him  a  safe  conduct  only  in 
the  ordinary  form,  viz.  against  lawless  violence,  and 
with  the  condition  annexed  to  it,  that  if. he  fled,  he 
should  forfeit  his  life.  Huss  fled,  in  violation  of  his  en^^ 
gagement. 

To  Jerome  of  Prague  a  safe  conduct  was  granted  by. 
the  council  itself,  not  including  any  special  immunities^ 
not  authorizing  any  daring  attempts  which  he  should 
afterwards  make,  but  upon  this  condition,  that  the 
tourse  of  justice  should  not  be  impeded,.  He  was  pre- 
sent in  the  council,  abjured  his  heresies,  and. was  ex- 
posed to  no  molestation.  But  when  afterwards,  con- 
trary to  his  promises,  he*  had  takep  himself  to  flight. 
And  begun  to  spread  abroad  among  the  vulgar,  that  he 
had  consented  to  falsehood,  in  agreeing,  to  the  con- 
demnation of  Wickliffe  and  John  Huss;  that  he  could 
find  no  errors  in  their  doctrine;  that  Wickliffe  was  an 
evangelical  preachy;  and  when  at  length  he  obsti- 
nately maintained  these  assertions  before  the  fathers  of 
the  council,  Sigismund  judged  that  such. behaviour 
was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  one  who  had  broken  his 
fieiith ;  and  surely,  what  man  in  his  senses,  would  assert, 
that  any  one  ought  to  be  suffered  with,  impunity  to 
utter  against  God  and  man  absurdities  and  hlaspheinies 
like  the  following  ?  1st,  Ood  o^ght  to  obey.tber  devii. 
$d.  No  man  is  a  civil  ruler,  no  man  is  a  prelate,  no  man 
is  a  bishop,  while  he  is  in  the  state  of  mottal  s^ 
3d,  The  multitude  have  a  right  to  punish  at  their  pleth 
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ftnre  the  crimes  of  their  rulers.  4tb|  Oathsi  wbieh  .axe 
taken  to  confirm  contracts,  or  civil  negotiations,  are 
unlawful.  So  much  for  those  canons  by  which  the  J 
have, endeavoured  to  spirit  up  envy  and  odium  again^ 
catholics. 

Catholics  have  been  taught  by  St.  James  the  apostle, 
that  their  speech  must  be 'yea,  yea;  nay,  nay:  ^ided 
by  this  Kfisd(»a,  the  catholic  chnrdi  »has  e?er.<repvobated 
falsehood.  But  to iS wear  or  to- promise  any  Ahing  with* 
out  actually  performing  it,  is  a  falsehood.  The  catholic 
church  is  not  so  devoid  pf  judgment  as  to  have  enacted 
tklaw,  or  promulgated  a  decree,  which  would  banish 
from  the  catholic  world  excellent  virtues,  trolih,  fidelity, 
and  justice,  without  w^ick  tbere  could  h|e  no^  happiness 
for  individuals,  no  civil  societies,  nor  intercourse  among 
men.  What  catholic  ever,  taught  tiiat  it  was  lawful  to 
lie,  to  deceive,  or  to  violate  any  natural  right?  Our 
religion,  on  the  contraryi.  t^aqhes  that  faith  must  be 
kept  with  all  med,  whatever  be  their  religion,  or  though 
^y  be  of  no  Teligioiiv  without  a  aiAgle  exception,  in 
fivery  jurcMttisie*  wjtacb  of  its  own  nature  is  lawful,  and 
valid,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  in  tbe  concerns  of 
religion,  in  matrimony,  in  safe  conducts,  in'  civil  <com« 
merce  vnth  friends,  with  enemies. 

Tliese  being  our  sentiments,  .as  may  be  evinced  like- 
wise by  what  has  been  said  relative  to  the  first  and 
second  questioins,  that,  the  doctrine,  pf  the  catholic 
chi^schmay.  b^  deaily  and  distinctly  understood  by  all 
the  world  ;  wejshall.only  add,  ,that  no  obligation  arising 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  of  nations,  or  of  men,  which  is 
founded  in  natuittl  reason,  has  been  altered  or  weakened 
l(y  :Ouc  Redeemer.;  but  that  every  such  obligation  has 
been^vallier  heightened  and  .exalted  to  greatei  .perfecr 
^n,-has  been  strengthei^dby  his  doctrine •and'examf> 
file,  and  1^  ihe  addition  of  other  moral  precepts  and 
councils ;  that  the  order  of  nature  might  bef^^served 
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ia  all  human  things,  and  that  his  grace  might  assist  men 
to  discharge  their  natural  duties.  This  is  the  excellent 
philosophy  which  he  brought  from  heayen/  and  intror 
duced  into  the  world,  that  he  might  form  men  to  be 
useful  and  beneficial  one  to  another,  and  obedient  to 
d)^  commands  of  the  Divine  Being. 

These  are  the  unanimous  decisions  of  this  university; 
after  a  mature  detiberation,  in  a  full  assembly  of  th^ 
doctors,  the  17th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
lord  1789. 

(Signed  by  the  Rector,  and  the  Deans  of  the 
Three  Faculties  of  Theology,  Canon  Law,  and 
Medicine;  and  countersigned,  by  command 
of  the  University,  by  its  Secretary.) 


VALLADOLID. 


A  Decision  concerning  the  three  underwritten  Propositions, 
laid  before  the  university  of  Valladolid,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Spain^  by  the  English  Catholics. 

w 

Question  the  First. 

■     • 

HAS  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  the  cardinals  of  the  holy 
Roman  church,  or  any  council,  or  any  individual  of  the 
Catholic  church,  by  virtue  of  their  communion  with  that 
church,  any  civil  authority,  civil  power^  jurisdiction^  or 
pre-eminence,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ghreat  Britain  ? 

Question  the  Second. 

Can  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  cardinals  of  ihe  holy 
Roman  church,  or  any  council,  or  individual  of  the 
catholic  church,  absolve  the  subjects*  of  his  Britannib 
piajesty  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  or  ^ispeifse )  witl^ 
its  obligidtions  ?      >  .r     >  .  ^    , 
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Q;dt9tion  the  Third. 

Among  the  articles  of  the  catholic  iaith,  is  there  any' 
which  teaches,  that  catholics  are  not  bound  to  keep> 
&ith  with  heretics,  or  any  other  (persons  who  dissent 
from  them  in  matters  of  religion  ?  * 

Answer  to  the  Fifst  Question.  ' 

Th  e  uniyersity  of  Valladolid,  in  the  Roman  pontiff,  in' 
the  cardinals  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  in  any  council, 
even  a  general  assembly  legally  assembled,  much  less 
in  any  individual,  acknowledges  no  civil  authority,  civil' 
power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence,  by  virtue  of  their 
communion  with  that  churchy  neither  directly  nor  indi-' 
rectly,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  nor  in  othei^ 
kingdoms  or  provinces,  whether  catholic  or  not,  over 
which  they  possess  no  temporal  domihion,in  consequence 
df  any  spiritual  power  granted  by  Christ  our  Lord,  either 
to  the  miiversal  church,  or  to  its  head,  or  its  members/ 
however  exalted  in  dignity  and  rank. 

Answer  to  the  Setond  Question. 

<  Neitheb  the  Roman  pontifi^nor  the  cardinals  of  the 
holy  Roman  church,  nor  any  (Council,  not  even  a  general 
assembly  legally  assembled,  nor  any  individual  of  the' 
catholic  church,  can  any  way  absolve  the  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  aiiy  other  person,  whether 
catholic  or  not,  over  whom  they  hold  ho  temporal 
dominion,  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  nor  disp^isci 
with  its  obligations.  / 

tilis  is  the  unahimous  determination  of  the  university 
cff  Valladolid,  respectiiig  the  first  and  second  proposi- 
tions ;  a  determination  founded  on  a  vsiriety  of  arguments 
drawn  from  the  sacred  writings  and  ancient  monuments  : 
and  not  only  the  university  of  Valladolid,  but  all  the 
universities  in  the  Spanish  dominions^  are  even  com* 
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manded  by  royal  authority  to  maintain  this  doctrine ; 
for  the  professors  o^  the  Spanish  universities,  in  order 
to  quahfy  themselves  for  any  academical  degree,  or  for 
obtaining  any  professor^s  chair,  are  obliged  to  take  the 
following  oath  before  the  supreme  council  of  the  staite : 
^  I,  N.  call  God  to  witness,  and  swear  by  the  eross^ 
"  which  I  now  touch,  that  I  will  never  directly  or 
^  indirectly  promote,  defend,  or  teach,,  any  ojnnions 
*'  contrary  to  civil  authority  and  the  kii^^s  regalia.** 
Moreover,  neither  can  the  rector,  the  chancellor  (wh6 
is  a  bishop  of  this  city  and  diocese,)  the  deputies^  nor 
eoiinseltors,  be  qnany  pretext  admitted  to  perform  their 
respective  offices,  till  they  have  taken  a  solemn  oath, 
binding  them  to  the  observance  of  the  aforesaid  aca- 
demical law. 

Answer  to  the  Third  Question^ 

AiipKc^  the  articles  of  the  catholic  faith,  there  ts  mone 
whicsh  teaches^  that  cjathoUcs  may  lawfully  break  their 
faith  with  heretics,  or  any  other  persons  whatever,  who 
dissent  from  them  in  matters  of  rehgion  i  the  obligation 
of  keeping  &ith  is  grounded  on  the  natural  law  which 
binds  tdl  men  equally,  without  regard  to  their  religiou 
opinions ;  and  with  respect  to  catholics,  it  has  -stitt 
greater  force,  being  confirmed  by  the  precepts  of  the 
catholic  religion.         > 

This  is  the  decision  of  the  university  of  Valladohd^ 
signed  by  all  and  each  of  the  professors,,  on  the  1 7th  day 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord:  1789. 

(Signed  by  the  Rector,  the  Vice  Chancellov,. 
the  Dean,  and  twenty-four  Doctois  and  Pro- 
fessors ;  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretar^^ 
of  the  University.> 
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SALAMANCA; 

A  Determination  relating  to  the  concerns  of  the  English 
Catholics^  which f  being  consulted  by  his  Majesty,  the 
university  of  Salamanca  offers  and  presents  to  the  most 
puissant  Charles  the  fourth,  king  of  Spain, 

Consultation. 

THE  catholics  of  England  being  desirous  to  enjoy  the 
pri?ilegeS|  and  to  be  admitted  to  discharge  those  offices 
in  the  state,  to  which  every  member  of  a  commonwealth 
possesses  a  kind  of  inherent  right,  and  from  which  they 
will  ever  be  excluded,  unless  they  make  a  public  de- 
claration, that  they  will  never  be  induced  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  their  allegiance  to  the  civil  and  esta- 
blished power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  Great 
Britain,  by  motives  coloured  over  by  a  pretended  regard 
for  the  interest,  of  religion,  by  any  pretext,  or  any  dis- 
pensation ;  convene  the  university  of  Salamanca,  by  the 
favour  and  under  the  patronage  of  his  most  puissant^ 
majesty,  our  sovereign  lord  Charles  the  fourth,  king  of 
Spfiin,  that  they  may  learn  our  sentiments,  and  obtain 
our  decision  with  respect  to  certain  questions  which 
th^y  are.  to-  propose  to  us.  Therefore,  all  the  doctors 
and  professors  being  in  council  assembled,  as  is  cus-^ 
ternary  for  the  discussion  of  any  important  matters^ 
and  the  questions  haying  been  for  some  time  weighed 
and  considered,  six  members  of  the  university,  chosen 
out  of  the  faculties ,  of  divinity  and  canon  law,  were 
appointed  to  drs^w  up  the  answers :  and  they,  with  minds 
wholly  divested  of  prejudice,  as  far  as  is  compatible, 
widi  the  condition  of  humap.  beings,  consulting  together 
in . private,  framed  distinct  answers  to  each  question; 
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which  answers  were  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
saffirages  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow-members  in  another 
fall  assembly. 


ion  the  Fmt. 

Has  the  Roman  pontifl^  or  the  cardinals  of  the  holy 
Roman  church,  or  any  comicil^  or  any  individual  of  the 
catholic  churchy  in  consequence  of  their  communion 
with  that  churchy  any  civil  authority,  civil  power,  juris- 
diction, or  pre-eminence,  in  the  kingdom  of  Crreat 
Britain? 

Answetm 

In  order  to  resolve  this  question  in  a  dear  and 
methodical  manner,  we  must  have  recourse  to  first 
principles,  and  inquire  what  kind  of  power  has  been 
delegated  by  Christ  to  the  church  ;  since  the  chrisliaii 
republic  cannot  possess,  by  native  and  original  rights 
any  thing  beyond  that  which  was  granted  to  it  by  our 
Redeemer,  and  its  founder  Christ  Jesus.  In  what  manner, 
then,  did  our  Saviour  express  himself,  when  he  spoke 
of  kingdoms,  and  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  his 
church  ?  That  he  might  silence  the  Jews,  who  were 
perpetually  calumniating  him,  as  one  that  set  himself  up 
for  king  in  opposition  to  Csesar ;  he  answered  to  JPilate, 
''  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,otherwi8e,  my  servants 
*^  would  certainly  strive  that  I  should  not  be  dehvered  up 
'^  to  the  Jews  ;  but  now  my  kingdom  is  not  fi-om  hence.'*^ 
Now  the  same  power,  and  no  other,  was  given  by  Christ 
to  Peter,  to  his  successors,  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and 
tb  the  universal  church,  which  he  himself,  as  man,  had 
given  him  by  his  Father.  **  As  the  living  Father,'''8aith' 
he, ''  hath  sent  me,  I  also  send  you  '^  but  he  invariably 
denies  that  he  had  received  any  temporal  power,  by 
declaring,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  by 
betaking  himself  to  flight,  when  some  persons  had  con-* 
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cetved  a  design *of  making  hini  king,  by  replying  to  one 
who  said  to  liitn^  *^  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he 
^  divide  the  inheritance  with  me :  Who  hath  made  me  a 
"  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  V  and,  in  fine,  by  decreeing 
that  tribute  should  be  paid  to  Csesar,  though  at,  that 
time  it  was  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  the  R^nan^ 
were  tyrants,  and  most  cruel  oppressors  of  him,  of  all 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  whole  country  of  Palestine,  If  ever 
he  had  taken  occasion  to  mention  any  temporal  power, 
as  belonging  to  himself,  it  would  have  been  when  he 
foretold,  that  the  time  would  come,  in  which  princes 
would  abuse  their  authority  by  persecuting  the  divine 
messengers  of  salvation,  by  inflicting  on  them  the  most 
excruciating  tortures,  and  by  opposing,  with  all  their 
power,  the  propagation  of  his  religion.  Whereas,  even 
then,  so  far  was  he  firoih  giving  them  any  authority  to 
stir  up  wars,  and  defend  his  religion  by  hostile  measures,' 
Aat  he  frequently  inculcated  to  them,  that  they  must 
behiave  like  sheep  among  wolves;  that,  like  simple 
doves,  they  must  contend  only  by  their  sighs,  -  their 
patience,  their  meekness.  This  is  ^e  character  of  the 
christian  religion ;  these  are  Its  lovely  features,  which, 
if  men  were  but  to  view  them  with  unprejudiced  minds, 
-could  not  fail  to  make  it  the  object  of  their  adoration 
and  fondest  affection ;  certainly,  he  who  came  not  tO' 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  and  save  that  which^ 
was  lost;  he,  who  neither  dispossessed  Octavianus  nor^ 
Tiberius  of  their  empire,  nor  Herod  of  the  sovereipity* 
of  Judea,  nor  Pilate  of  the  pretorium,  wished  earnestly 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  who  desire  to  walk  in 
his  footsteps,  and  to  whom  is  committed  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  church  and  the  care  of  souls/ this  admo- 
nition, that  they  should  by  no  means  interfere  wilh  the^ 
concerns  of  the  earth ;  and  that  his  disciples  should  not' 
think  it  justifiable  in  them,  or  that' it  would  be  allowed' 
in  them,  to  exercise  an  authority  which  their  master. 
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formally  dMc)aimed|  and  always  reiiised  to  exercise  i 
for  the  diBQiple  i$  not  above  his  master^  npr  the  servant 
gprei^ter'ihan  his  lord.  It  is,  moreover,  most  certain  and 
indiap«\ti(ble;  that  diese  exaipples  and  precepts  apply 
nilh  equal  force  to  tiie  infant  days  of  the  christian 
ehmrch/to  <he  subsequent  ages  of  persecutions,  and  to 
the  period  after  peace  was  restored  to  it,  and  it  arrived 
to  the  attainment  of  great  strength  and  riches  ;  unless 
it  be  admitted,  that  we  are  to  degenerate  from  the 
sentiments  of  those  true  followei^  of  Christ  in  the  .first 
ages,  who,  with  ineredilde  fidelity,  continued  to  hold 
allegiance  to  J^ero,  .Tra}.aii,  Pioclesian;  and  other  most 
inhuman  emperors,  who. htorassed  the  christian  republic 
with  insatiable  oradty.  As  early  ^  the  second  century, 
if  credit  can  be  given  to  TettuUi^n,  in  his  Apology,  ^the 
christians  abounded  in  every  quarter  of  ^  Roman 
empire;  they  filled  the  cit^^,.  the  fortresses,  the  islands, 
theveiy  damp6,  the.. palace,  the  e^enate,  the  fpmm^  and 
had  left  to  the 'pagans  ikfi  excli^^ive  possession  of  only 
their  idolatrous  ten^les  i  and  neverthelens,  v^^e  no  whi^re 
SoA,  that  in  the  caut^e  of  reUgioi^  tfceyv^vier  endfaypured 
tO:1brow  off  the  yoke  ot  Mlegiajosce^  tp.  any  emperoi^s* 
lliese  afce facts  which npio rationalinancai^^caUiin  qu#s* 
tion*  But  if  .they  were  even  fictions,  it  ^^rely  cannot 
be  said,  that  Christ  haid  enjoined  us  meekness,  patience^ 
and  forbearance,  $u»  o^ly  suitable  to  a  state  of  imbecility 
and  impptence;  b^t  had  ponunanded  us,  pn  the  increase 
of  pur  strength, 'W>;iloiiger  to  prt^tife  submission,  but 
fiercely  to  resist  the  civil  pow;ers>  and:  to  dethrone  or 
imprison,  or  r^duce^^to  the  conditipn  of  private  citizens, 
thpse  yery  prinoes^who  are  confftituted  by  the  Lord,  and 
to,,whom,  we  are,  bound, to  be  subject  and  obedient,  not 
only .  for  wrath,  but ,  also  for  conscience,  sake.  It  were 
iflipipus^o.%8S€trt,.,that.tb^  appstles  and  Chrust  himself, 
iQ  giving  US: ;?Pf;;h  for|[^ble.  prjj&cc^pts  and  striking  exam* 
pips  ,pf  pbedij^ope  and.  {^(ience,  only  yielded  to  the 
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cfxigeiieireii  and  cironmstanceB  of  ^flie  tkhes,  but  didiHit 
estftblitrha  fixed  fmd  permanent  }»m,  *wh]ch^  in  all  tte 
course  and  fluctuation  of  future  ^iges,  should  iievei^  be 
annulled^  Tberefoirey  sinc^  the  ifi^ts  of  thelcings'Of 
England^  whether  they  persecute  or  tolerate  6athoKis^^ 
are  founded  on  the  same  principles  with  those  of  att 
other  sorereign  princes  und^  heaven^  we  aro  firmly  of 
opinion,  that  neither  the  Roman  ^pontiff,  nor  the  car- 
diimls  of  the  holy  Roman  churdi,  nor  any  council,  nor 
any  individual  in  the  catholic  churchy  by  virtue  of  iiieir 
comniutiioli  with  that  church;  has-  any  civil  auAorit^y 
power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre^-eminence,  in  the  kingdom  o£ 
Great  Britain* 

Question  the  Second, 

Can  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  cardinals  of  the  hbly 
Roman  <ihurch;&ny  couiicil,  or  individud  of  the  c&thdlic 
churchy' tit)sdlve  tiie  subjects  of  his  Britannic  nmjeccfy' 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  or  disptosi^  with  its  dbli-* 
gatio^r     '  '  ^ 

Answer.  , 

The  sohxtion^  of  this  second  difikulty  'Spontaneousiji^ 
arises  from  the  principles  laid  diown  in  ihe  fbregotng 
answer.  '  We  have  no  incUnalion  to  spend  our  time 
here  in  exposing  the  emptiness  of  the  visions,  rather 
tlian  reasons^  of  Bome  persons,  who  hitve  asserted/ thai 
by^  the  coming  of  Gfaricrt;'  all  earthly^  tinrones  were  fgijb* 
vert^V  and^  that,  after  the  establkhment  of  libe  pi^l 
dignity,  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  sword  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  that  all  kings  are 
oidy  his  vicegerents,  and  their  dominion  is  so  com- 
pletely transferred  to  him,  that  he  can  of  right  depose 
even  tdolsitrous  princes,  and  confer  their  domains  on 
any  of  the' faithful  at  his  pleasure.  This  absurdiiy^ 
which  we  cannot  think  of  vri^out  the  utmost  aatoniidi* 
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ment|  has  been  defended  by  a  very  few  indiyidttak,  but 
by  the  body  of  divines  and  canonists  it  is  uniyersally- 
exploded  and  completely  refuted.  It  is  certain,  that 
Christ  nerer  possessed,  neither  by  inheritance  nor  by 
delegated  power  from  Gk>d,  nor  by  any  other  m^ms, 
any  temporal  di^iy  which  he  could  transmit  to  Peter,- 
to  his  successors,  and  the  other  bishops ;  and  from  the 
idea  that  he  bequeathed  such  dignity,  this  monstrous 
consequence  would  follow,  that  the  pope  is,  by  divine 
right,  supreme  lord  over  all  the  earth,  that  the  bishopS' 
are  the  princes  of  their  cities  and  districte.  that  kings 
are  not  really  kings,  that  they  are  not  illustrated  by 
native  and  inherent  majesty,  but  a  precarious  adven* 
titious  dignity,  derived  to  them  from  the  christian 
prelates. 

We  cannot,  however,  think  of  dissembling,  by  passing 
over  in  silence  a  fact,  to  which  several  publications,^ 
now  extant,  and  the  annals  of  the  church,  bear  testi- 
mony; viz.  that  some  christian  divines  and  canonists 
have  persuaded  themselves,  that  all  temporal  oonc<^ms 
were  subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  and  were  to  be  re- 
ferred to  them  as  to  their  ultimate  end ;  that  he  who 
hiksr, power  over  the  end,  must  have  power  over,  the 
ineans  also,  and  a  right  to  command  whatever  is  can-: 
ducive  to  me  end,  and  a  right  to  remove  whatever 
might  oppose  its  attainment;  that,  consequently, . on 
account  of  apostacy,  heresy,  or  any  grievous  crime 
which  brii^  mischief  on  the  church,  or  is  detrimental 
to  the  salvation  of  the  faithful,  kings  might  be  cut  o£F 
from  the  communion  of  christians,  and  that  this  being, 
done,  they  were  so  divested  of  all  power  and  dignity, 
that  no  one  could  conscientiously  have  with  them  any 
sort  of  intercourse. : 

But  heaven  forbid,  that  any  christian  people  riiould 
imbibe  an  opinion  so  fatal  to  kingly  government;  far 
belt  from  them  to  embrace. an  opinion  unknown  to  all 
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antiquity^  for  which  there  is  not  amy  solid  foundation  iii 
the  sacred  writings,  and  which,  at  all  times,  and  in  eveiy 
place  where  it  has  been  suffered  to  prevail,  has  heea 
the  execrable  parent  of  wars  and  civil  discords.  If  such 
an  arrangement  had  been  suitable  and  useful  to  the 
church  which  Christ  came  to  establish  on  earth,  without 
doubt,  he  would  have  settled  a  matter  of  such  imports 
ance  with  particular  attention ;  and  the  very  novelty  of 
a  doctrine  in  religious  concerns,  is  ever  a  certain  aigu^ 
ment  of  its  falsehood.  The  votaries  to  this  opinioji 
have  no  other  principles  on  which  to  rest  their  causie> 
but  either  certain  allegories,  which,  though  they  may 
confirm  a  doctrine  already  established,  of  themselves^ 
can  afford  no  evidence  of  truth,  or  distorted  passages 
of  scripture,  or  far<*fetched  inferences,  or  facts  and  pre-^ 
cedents,  which,  it  were  to  be  wished,  the  christian 
church  had  never  heard  of,  as  they  are  all  in  direct 
opposition  to  other  facts  and  precedents  of  high  anti^ 
quity.  From  the  eleventh  century  to  the  present,  th^ 
bisboips  of  Rome  have  sometimes  endeavoured  to  anaf 
jthematize  kingdoms,  and  to  depose  princes  from  their 
sovereign  dominion;  but  vain  have  been  their  effortii 
in  almost  every  instance,  perhaps  by  the  particular  dis^ 
position  of  the  Divine  Providence,  that  experience  itself 
might  convince  mankind,  that  the  christian  republic  is 
not  to  be  defended  by  a  military  force ;  and  the  sheep 
of  Christ  are  not  to  be  fed  in  pastures  obtained  for  theni 
by  wars  and  civil  contests;  are  not  to  be  composed 
into  order  by  the  clangor  of  arms,  but  by  counselsi 
exhortations,  the  preaching  of  the  divine  word,  and 
^ther  such  means  recommended  by  our  Lord  to  the 
pastors  of  the  churchy  That  kings,  as  well  as  the  faith-* 
ful  of  inferior  rank,  are  so  far  subject  to  the  power  of 
the  bishops,  that  by  them  they  may  be  separated  fironi 
jthe  ohurch,  and  delivered  to  Satan  if  thtit  crimes  pro; 
yoke  «ttch  severity,  i^  a  truth  which  must  not  be  caUe4 
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in  question ;  although  it  would  perhaps  be  more  expe^ 
dient  and  more  discreet,  never  to  apply  such  desperate 
remedies  to  the  wounds  of  those  who  are  invested  with 
sovereign  power.  But  princes,  even  when  thus  excomr 
municated,  possess  the  same  authority,  the  same  right 
to  govern,  as  when  they  participated  the  sacred  rites ; 
and  their  subjects  are  bound  to  pay  them  equal  homage, 
submission,  and  obedience,  unless  their  orders  be  evi- 
denlly  unjust,  or  unless  they  insist  that  their  subjects 
tdnll  join  them  in  the. guilt,  for  which  they  are  dejMtved 
of  ecclesiastical  communion  ;  for  in  that  case,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  divine  admonition,  God  is  to  be 
obeyed  rather  than  man.  This  is  the  system  established 
by  Christ  Jesus,  and  confirmed  by  die  writings  and 
eacapoples  of  our  forefathers.  They  are,  indeed,  deluded, 
who  picture  to  themselves  any  form  of  a  christian  re- 
public, which  differs  in  the  least  degree  from- that  which 
has  been  framed  by  o«Mr  great  lawgiver;  and  he  must 
be  little  «oi|versant  in  saored.  literature  and  ecclesias^ 
tical  history,  who  is  yet  to  be  infonned,  that  the  church 
will  ever  be  tossed  about  amongst  rocks  and  shelves ; 
thatit  16  necessary  that  heresies  should  exist  in  it,  tiiat 
it  Jias  ever  flourished  apiidst  clouds  and  storms,  never 
enjoyed  a  complete  tranquillity  and  peace,  nor  wiB 
enjoy  it  till  settled  in  the  heavenly  paradise. 
:  That  the  christian  republic  would  not  be  perfect  nor 
independent  in  its  operations,  unless  all  temporal  rights 
were  subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  and  unless  excom- 
municated princes  were  deposed^  and  their  subjects 
absolved  irom  their  allegiance,  is  a, pretence  which  re«- 
oeives  no  countenance  either  from  the  gospel,  or  from 
th&ancient  practice  of  the  christian^  church .  In  its  very 
origin,  ^!^eter,  making' no  mention  of  a  doctrine  of  siieh 
weighty  consequence  as  jfchat  would  be,  comnmnds  the 
failhfiil  to  pay  obedience  and  reverence  to  kings  and 
gao^emors^-and  Paul -will  have  every  lyoul  sidbject  to  the 
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higher  powers^  and  declares^  that  he  i^ho  resists  the 
powers  resists  the  ordinance  of  Ood ;  and  christians  in 
the  succeeding  ages  endured  hunger,  thirst,  exile,  and 
every  extreme  calamity,  rather  than'  depart  from  their 
allegiance   to  Julian,  Constantius,  Valens^  and  other 
Roman  emperors,  who  were  heretics,  and  protectors  o^ 
heresy.    But  some  divines  and  canonists,  having  thei^ 
minds  filled  with  magnificent  ideas  from  beholding  the 
present  pomp,  riches,  and  power  of  the  church,  have 
forgotten  its  former  state  of  sulijection,  poverty,  obe- 
dience, and  misery.    Therefore,  the  repubUc  Qf  Christ  is 
perfect  and  completely  independent;  not  because  it  can 
remove  every  obstacle  to.  the  salvation  of  man;  for  it 
cannot  soften  obdorate  sinners  to  repentance,  nor  en* 
tirely  take  away  the  occasions  of  sin,  nor  avoid  heresies 
and  sdusms,  nor  a  vturiety  of  other  things  which  ar^ 
detrimental  to  its  subjects  ;.  but  it  is  inde^enijy&nt  and 
perfeet,  because  it  has  received  pow^  fron\  Qod  to  conr 
duct  men  to.  eternal  lify,  and  likewi^q  Jjl^e  mea^s  of  ac* 
complishing  its  object  ^  but  thfin  these  means  are  of  the 
same ,  nature  and  kind  witlx  the  end  proposed^  viz, 
spiritual  nqt  temporal  mean^,  which,  we  are  dfijcidedly 
o£  opinion,  our  Redeemer  never  thought  of  employing. 
Seeing,  therefiDtce,  that  the.  oath  of  allegiance,  whic)i  binds 
finbjeda. to, their  princes*  refers. tpjtemporfd  rights  only, 
and  may^bef,  and, frequently  is^  imposed  equally  pn  ber 
liev^rs  and  unbelievers ;  and  since  the^. popes,  when  they 
have  granted  to  any  subjects,  a^di^pens^tioo  ^om  it,  have 
always  aimed  at  depriving  their  ruler?  of  Uieir  dc^ni(»^ 
which,  as.  weJiave  demonstmted,  cannot  be  done  with- 
outa  vblatioa  of  civil  and  natural  right,  we  wi^out  any 
hesitation  declare,  that  neither  tiie  Roman  p<^tifr,  nqir 
the  4»irdinals  of  &e  holy  Roman  church,  npr^oy  council, 
nor  individual  of  the  catliQUc.  choicb,  can  absolve  th^ 
subjects  of  his  Britannic,  majesty  firom  tfeeir  qatli  of 
mUegianixe,  or  dispense,  with  its  oUi|^ti9iMi    ik     . 
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Question  the  Third. 


Among  the  articles  of  the  catholic  faith,  is  there  any 
which  teaches  that  catholics  are  not  bound  to  keep  faith 
^th  heretics,  or  persons  of  any  other  description,  who 
'dissent  from  them  in  matters  of  religion  ? 

Answer, 

So  far  are  we  from  admitting,  as  an  article  of  our 
religious  creed,  any  tenet  which  authorizes  breach  of 
fai^  to  persons  of  a  different  persuasion,  that  we  know 
we  are  frequently  admonished  by  St.  Paul,  as  much  as 
it  is  possible,  to  have  peace  and  charity  with  all  men. 
The  natural  rights  of  men  were  not  intended  to  be 
abridged  by  the  law  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  but  to  be 
confirmed  and  illustrated.  Now  nothing  is  more  cleaily 
engraven  on  the  minds  of  men  by  the  law  of  nature 
than  this  principle,  that  all  men,  however  discordant 
their  rdigious  tenets,  are,  to  every  intent  and  purpose^ 
in  a  state  of  equality  with  retlpect  to  negotiations,  aUi- 
ances,  and  compacts.  The  Spatiiards,  who,  in  point  of 
zeal  for  the  defence  and  support  of  the  catholic  faith^ 
will  yield  to  no  nation  under  heaven,  have  entered  intd 
contracts  relating  both  to  commerce  and  to  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  peace  with  the  English  themselves^  and 
with  other  Calvinist  or  Lutheran  states ;  and  it  would 
be  an  atrocious  injury  and  a  vile  calumny  to  assert,  that 
isuch  contracts  have  at  any  time  been,  violated  under 
pretence  of  religion.  -  Moreover,  our  late  most  religious 
prince  Charles  the  third,  of  blessed  memory,  whose 
death  can  never  be  sufficiently  lamented,  made  treaties 
of  peace  and  perpetual  alliances,  not  only  with  heretics, 
but  with  the  Afincans,  and  with  the  Turks  themselves, 
who*  with- wild  fanaticism  venerate  the  dreams  and 
savings  of  Mahomet  as  re  velationa  from  heaven,  as  soon. 
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as  he  found  them  disposed  to  lay  aside,  or  at  least  to 
soften,  their  innate  ferocity  and  inveterate  hs^ed  of  the 
christian  name.  That  wise  prince,  the  loving  father  of 
his  people,  and  strenuous  defender  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  did  not  act  thus  in  consequence  of  any  recent 
institution,  not  in  conformity  to  the  temper  of  this  age, 
but  moved  by  the  ancient  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and 
the  very  nature  and  genius  of  the  christian  religion. 
Because  we  are  catholics,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  be  actuated  by  a  persecuting  spirit  against  those 
^ho  are  adverse  to  our  religion ;  meekness  and  charity, 
its  great  characteristics,  and  the  example  left  us  by  our 
forefathers,  recommend  to  us  a  contrary  conduct.  For 
it  is  an  incontestable  fact,  that  many  most  holy  bishops^ 
in  ancient  times,  sold  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments 
of  the  church,  that  they  might  redeem  men  of  all  de- 
nominations, whether  pagans  or  christians,  from  capti- 
vity and  slavery ;  so  far  were  those  venerable  men  from 
teaching,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  by  them  in  com- 
pacts and  other  civil  negotiations. 

A  distinction  must  always  be  made  between  the  civil 
and  the  religious  toleration  of  heretics,  a  distinction 
which  is  frequently  not  attended  to  by  some  ignorant 
revilers  of  the  catholic  church.  Undoubtedly  those  who, 
groimded  on  certain  and  immovable  principles,  are  per- 
suaded that  theirs4a-the  only  true  church  of  Christ; 
that  the  doctrines  defined  by  their  pastors  are  so  infal- 
libly certwi,  that  they  are  bound,  when  circumstances 
require  it,  to  spill  their  blood  in  their  defence ;  that 
every  man,  who  obstiniately  rejects  one  article  loses  hi|&/ 
faith,  and  becomes  guilty  of  sdl,  can  never  hold  eccle- 
siastical communion  nor  religious  concord  with  men  of 
any  other  sort  of  persuasion.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  respect  to  communion  with  heretics,  and  other 
enemies  of  the  catholic  faith,  in  civil  transactions ;  for 
if  we  except  the  first  natnral  duties,  by  which  every  maft 
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is  bound  to  his  fellow  man,  in  other  matters  we  are  at 
liberty  either  to  unite  with  them  or  separate  from  them, 
as  shall  appear  most  conducive  to  our  own  interests.  In 
Spain,  indeed,  for  these  three  hundred  years  past,  no 
one  is  permitted  to  hold  any  military  office,  nor  to  enjoy 
a  perpetual  settlement,  who  is  considered  ad  an  avowed 
enemy  to  the  cathcdic  church ;  because  our  princes liiv^ 
thought  it  more  eligible  to  forego  certain  advantages^ 
which  might  perhaps  be  derived  firom  commercial  inter* 
course  with  mto  of  difierent  pensuasions,  or  from  their 
improvements  in  the  arts^  than  eith^  to  endanger  the 
faith -of  their  subjects,  or  expose  their  empire  to  frequent 
broils  and  contentions 'about  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
But  it  never  was  the  doctrine  of-  the  cathcdic  church, 
nor  was  it  ever  believed  by  us  to  be  her  docfarine,  that 
{Biih  was  not  to-be  kept  with  the  Enemies  of  the  church, 
whatever  may  be  their  denomination ;  therefore,  among 
the  articles  of  the  catholic  faith,  there  is  none  which 
"teaches  that  catholics  are  not  bound  to  keep  faitli  with 
heretics,  or  with  persons  of  any  other  des^ption,  who 
dissent  from  them  in  maitt^^  of  reli^don. 

Given  in  the  univ^ersity  of  Salamanca,  in  the  year  of 
4)ur  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred^and  eighty'-nine: 

Signed  in  the  name  of  the  whole  University,  by  the 
Hector 'and  thie  six  deputed  Members. 

(Signed  by>  the  Rector,  the  Regius  and  Public 

.Professors  of  The<dogy,  die  Pmfe8s<^s   of 

Ganon,  £cclesiasticai,  and  Oi^l  Law,  and  the 

Greek  Profesdor^  and c6tuitePsigded,by'order 

^      of  the  University,  by  ito  Secretary  ;> 
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NOTE  III ;  referre'd  to  in  page  2S0. 
Council  €f  Tt&d. 

THE  assemblltig  6f  a  general  conncil  to  compose 
the  actual  differences  of  religious  opinion  which  took 
plaed  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centmy, 
WHS  fiafsl  sertOBsly  agitated  diiring  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  tibe  seventh.  "But  the  council  did  not  m6et  till 
^646>  '^®  eleventh  year  of  the  pontificate  df  his  siic-' 
cesser^ 'wben  itwa8X>pened  at  TVent,  on  the  13th  of 
December.  The  miit^eii^  f<$r  ^e'didcu^rsion  of  the  as<^ 
&«mbl;f  were  proposed  by  the  legates  of  the  holy  dee  \ 
then  considered^  first' in  8epaTatie;and  afterwai^s  tni  fliH 
congregations ;  and  finally  decreed  at  the  sittings  of  the 
coiincil.  '  ^ 

:  little  wd.&  done  in  the  thr^  fltst  sessions;  but,  it  Ih^ 
four  subseqilent  sessions/  this  poinite  respecting  ^e 
(Danon  of  th6 .  Holy  Books;  Original  Sin,  Free  Wilt, 
Justificaifeion,  the  Stfbraments  in  gto^4»al/ *antf'  Baptisbt 
and  Confirmation  in  particular,  tirere  decided.  An  epi-' 
AemicsA  disorder  T3reaking  out  ^  Triettt,  the  6btittcir,  aili 
its  eighth  session/  translated  itself  tb'Bologha;  The 
ninth  ami  tenth  sessions  were  held  in  that  city ;  bttt 
nothing  wad.decidedi  in  either ;  and  ih^  pop^>  being  thien 
rery  aged  and  iiifirhi,  bus  poinded  its  pi-oce^dings.  He 
died  in  1549. 

With  infinite  difficulty,  MiuiT  tie  third,  tlife  imnie-' 
diate  successor  of  PsluI,  ^fiect^d  tH^  second  dpenmg  of 
tiie  council;  on  the  ist  of  May  1551.  'The  eleventh, 
tirelfth) 'thirteenth,'  fourteenth^  and  fifteenth  'sessions 
wei«  h€*J'  during  his  pontificate.  Tlie  two^first  of  these 
sesaiofm  Were  emjployed  in  preparatbly  proceedinj^s.'  lii'; 
the  fot^rti^errCh  and  fifteenth^  the  council  propounded  the 
ciEkttioBc  ^octmb  bii^th^  Eucharist,  Penante,  tod  iBit* 
treme  UncHto.    Af  iihd  fifleeirth;  the  pi^tedt^ts  Wi^ 
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invited  to  the  assembly,  with  an  offer  of  safe  conduct. 
At  the  sixteenth,  the  council  again  broke  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  in  Germany. 

Julius  the  third  died  in  1555.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Maroellus  the  second.  The  pontificate  of  MarceUus 
lasted  only  one  month,  and  he  was  sucx^eeded  by  Paul 
the  fourth,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Caraffa,  the  deui 
of  the  sacred  college. — Much  was  expected  from  him.; 
but,  in  1559,  he  died,  without  having  re-assembled  the 
council.  The  cardinal  de  Medicis,  by  whom  he  was 
succeeded,  under  the  name  of  Pius  the  fourth,  exerted 
himself  with  success,  in  effecting  a  third  re-asisembly  of 
the  council,  and  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion.  By. an 
uncommon  union  of  prudence,  zeal,  and  moderation, 
he  effected  his  object,  and  the  third  opening  of  the 
council  took  place  on  the  18th  day  of  January  1562.  -On 
that  day,  the  seventeenth  sessions  of  the  council  met; 
and  it  was  attended  by  several  cardinals  and  one  hun- 
dred and  two  bishops.  On  the  ei^teenth,  the  Censure  of 
Heretics  was  discussed,  and  a  safe  conduct  granted  to 
protestants.  Nothing  was.  decided  at  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  sessions..  At  the  twenty-first,  the  council 
decided  on  the  quesl^on  respecting  Communion  under 
bodi .  kinds ;  at  the  twenty-second,  on  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass^  at  the  twenty-third  and  -twenty-fourth,  on 
the  Sacraments  of  Holy  Orders  and  Matrimony;  and  on 
the  twenty-fifth,  on  Purgatory,  Devotion  to  Holy  Ifoages^ 
the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  Indulgences. 

Here,  the  council^^losed.  Its  decrees  were  signed  by 
two  hundred  and  fiftyrfive  fathers ;  fou^  of  these  were 
legates  of  the  holy  see;  two,  cardinals;  three,  patri* 
Q^cha;  twenty-five,  archbishops;  >one  hundred  :imd 
^ixtyreight,  bishops ;  thirty-nine,  deputi^  of  abfiieot-pre- 
lates ;  seyen,  abbots, ; ,  and  seven  were  generals,  of  reU- 
gious  orders.  It  was.  subscribed  onaepara(;e  schedulM, 
by  the  ambassadors  of  thccatholic  sovereigns. 
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It  was  earnestly  wisheid  by  the  pope  and  the  rbman- 
catholic  states,  that  the  protestant  princes,  and  their 
divines,  should  attend  the  council ;  but  they  insisted  on 
a  deliberative  voice :  this,  the  council  uniformly  refused. 
On  this  point  the  negotiation  between  them  unfortu- 
nately failed  ;  and,  in  a  consistory,  held  on  the  26th  of 
January  1564,  the  pope,  having  taken,  in  the  usual  form, 
the  advice  of  the  cardinals,  confirmed  the  proceedings 
of  the  council.  He  died  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Pius  the  fifth. 

•  That  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  prelates  by 
whom  the  council  was  attended,  were  distinguished  by 
learning,  virtue,  and. enlightened  zeal  for  religion,  has 
never  been  denied.  Perhaps  no  civil  or  religious  meeting 
ever  possessed  a  greater  assemblage  of  moral,  religious, 
and  intellectual  endowment. 

*  Under  the  different  atmospheres  of  Venice  and  Rome, 
the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  been  written  by 
thd  celebrated  Fra.  Paolo,  (the  translation  of  whose 
Work,  with  notes,  by  Dr.  Courayer,  is  more  valued  than 
the  original),  and  by  cardinal  Pallavicini,  a  Jesuit.  The 
cardinal  does  not  dissemble^  that  some  of  the  delibera* 
tiond  of  the  council  were  attended  with  intrigues  and 
passion ;  and  that  their  effects  were  visible  in  vartou» 
incidents  of  the  council:  but  he  contends,  that  thera 
was  an  unanimity  in  all  points,  which  related  to-  docr 
trine>  or  the  reformation  of  manners  :  and  Dr.Cburayer, 
in  the  preface  to  his  transfation,  concedes,  ''that,  in 
*^  what  regarded  discipline,  several  excellent  regulations 
''  were  made,  according  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  the 
*^  church ;"  and  observes,  that,  "  though  all  the  dis- 
**  orders  were  not  reformed  by  the  council,  yet,  if  we 
^  set  aside  prejudice,  we  may  with  truth  acknowledge, 
''  that  these  were  infinitely  less  than  they  were  before.'' 
Leibnitz  t,  in  a  lelter  to  thedutchess  of  Brunswick,  6b* 

*  Bausset's  Vie  de  Boi^uet,  vd.iv.  p.  341. 
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jE^veS}  t]pi^t;/.^J9(ijV»t  of  ti^e  deoUiotpLj^  of  tibf  ^^uncil  h^d 
i*  b^eft  formed  i^Uh  great  wiadpin^  apd  that  he. ^.ad  jar 
''  from  d9^>i8i]ig  tkem/'  Tl^o  classical  purity^  aod  severe 
jsimplicity)/  of  ^  «tyl^  ,ia  whi^h:  tl^e  decrees  of.  the 
ocH^acUaf^ses^ppressed,  acje^i^iiveFsally  admired ;  and  are 
greatly  s^periot  to  t^.  lipoigQagQ  of  a^ay  p&rt  of  JustU 

,  In.  what  co&Qem^  faitb  or  m<Mr&lSi  thie  decrees  of  the 
eoancil  b&Tebeeii  reoeiv^d)  without  apy  restriction>.by 
every  roman-catholic  kingdcm :  all  itd  decrees  have 
beea  recei^d  by  the;  ^empire^  Portugal/  the^  Yenet^s, 
^od  tb^  di|k^'<^  Savoy,  withoiit  ai^  es^ess  limitationt 
They  have  beeatrj^piaived  by.  the  Sptoiards,  |f eapolitaDs; 
|t»dSic»Uaa4>.wilh  a.  caution,  as  to  such  points  of  diflci* 
pUoe,.aa:ijdtight  be  der^atory  to  their  respective  sove^ 
reignties.  But  the  council  was  aeyer  published  in 
Crancer;  ,^i^,  ;atte9]tpt  iya%  m^^e  to .  introduce  it  into 
Eo^qdi-  Pope  Pius  th$  fourth  sent  the  acts  of  ihe 
Gouocil  to  Mcury  que^n  of  Scpts^.with  a  l^tter^  dated  the 
13th  of  Ju»e  I564,:i}rgii>grher  .to  baye  tfee^  decrees  of 
theLtQwucUi pail^h^d.  in ;  her :  dominions ;  but:  nothing 
appeatt  to  .have»  b^^it^done  in;  conse<{uence-of  it  "i^. 
, .  Th^^>ea|imfsyi9^d  decree  oi  the ,  councilsi  vnth  the 
titie^  f<  Q^Lnontes,  etxJ^reta  Cojici^i  Tridentinj/'were 

l»bfel|fed?^at;.]^o«|^otwipeiW  tj^  year^;i6§4>  ip  <»« 
Yolitine?  fpliii^  .%ndiMT/e  sifiae-bffea,£reprinted  in  eveiy- 
fo<m.  ;,Bpj*it|]^p jCKJili^  :t]fpognir* 

pfeicsslf curiQskies^  t^ut  the,  fli^  ;«f  ti|^np^isancpmpar*ly 
tjiitf^gceatest..  ...,.-■>.  ^_  .^  :  ' 

:  :Th%a(jt^.of  thecG^un^jnrQir^  d^osit^d  in  the.yaticaify 
and  vi^t^  r§<A9iyed  by  the  ,<^p:d$ir  of  P^naf^^  to  Parisv' 
wliere  thay  wei[§.  4eposited  in  the.  Qotel  4e.Soubize:. 
a  PreJH*  gf9pl|ei]5»ff^  wh^.,f3Mpiw4  thie^^ 
foHowing^acwunt  ,0^  &^ 

**^0i.  HittxMore  de  ia  BAceptionda  Omcil6de;fMi^tVdhaaL  ks 

difil^reQs  £tat^  CatlioUques,  Pftfis^  a.voto.  8vo,.l766. 
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'*'  Notice   des  .Actes  originaux  du.GoBotle.de 
*'Trente, 

"  Les  actes  origirtatix  du  ooiieile  de  Trente,  ci-devant* 
*<  conserves  dtas  k  iiMteatt'  St,  Ange,  et  actueUement 
•*  d6pos6s  aux  archives  imp^riales^  formeiit  sfept  vo- 
"  lumes;  petit  in  folio,  relics  en  basane  rouge,  la  plupart 
*'  de  600  8t  yoofeniHets,  c'est-A-dire,  laoo  k  1400  pages. 

**  Les  trms  premiers  reflferment- les  sections  tenuee* 
^  gous  Paul  ni,  y  Gompris  ce  qui  a'6t6  fait  4  Boulogne, 
^*  etqui  cbnstitue  un  vol^lue^  part :  le  quatri^me,  les 
'/  sections  tenUes  sous  Jules  III,  et  les  trois  demiers 
**  des  sections  teiiues  sous  Pie  IV,  ' 
'  f*  En  tSte  dm  pr^aaiervalupie,.  on  a  colld  deux  mau- 
^*  vaises  gravures,'  dont  I'une  est  une  carte  topogra- 
<*  phique  de  la  ville  de  Trente^  Fautre  r6pr6sente  le 
«^eoncile  assemble  en  congregation  g^Snfeal^.  Elle» 
^'  portent  toutes  ice  deux  la;  date  de  Venise,  1563.  Ces 
*'  gravures,  qui  se  retrouvent  en  tete  des  sections 
<*.tenuee:SOUS  Pie  IV,  peuveuit  donncr  qu^lque  luiniSre 
^*::sar  P^poque-de  la  r^daletion  d&.  mise  au  net  des 

,  .  Vient  en  ^suite  un  mor^eau  bistorique^  intitule  :  Orda 
aiebnmdi  comiUi  generalit  Tfidmtm  sub  Patdo  HI, 
Julio  Wf  et  PmVr,S!Umm8pmtifi€ibu9ob$eh)atus;et  dans 
lequel  on'ironve  la  inaivi^e  de  c41|§brer  ks  sessions,  de 
^lier.ks  d^cets>  de  donner  eta«c«€dllir  les  suffrages, 
Vordre  des  stances,  et  cet  ordo  contient  23  feuillets.. 
-;.Suit.rbbtbire  des  difiirentes  tndictions,  des  suspen- 
fionfi,  et '^tea^piorogations  du  concite,  jusqu'i  sa  reunion 
effi»stive  daiBs -la;  ville  dis  Trente.  On  y  fait  le  recit  de  la 
tomuiatioii'^tiffirl^ts,  de  leur  depart  de  Rome,  de  leur 
mvv^eJt  Senate,  et  de  ceUe  des  princip^ux  pr^lats. 

Chaque  session  est  pr6c6d6e  des  travaux  pr^limi- 
naireB,  qui  ont^ea  lieu  dans  kftdiffi§rentes  congregations, 
et  c'est  ce  qui  occupe  le  plus  d*espace.    On  y  voit  les 
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mati^res  soomise  k  Texalnen  da  concile,  les  discussions 
qu'elles  ont  occasionn^es,  et  les  suffrages  dies  p^res,  qui 
sont  rapport6s  dans  un  grand  detail.  On  y  reconte 
aussi  de  terns  a  autre  I'arriv^e  des  ambassadeurs,  leurs 
discourse  leur  demandes,  les  reponses  des  l^gats,  les 
brefs  du  pape,  &c. 

A  la  fin  de  chaque  session  pour  I'ordinaire,  mais 
toujours  d.  kt  fin  de  chaque  Tolume,  est  le  certificate  mis 
en  signe  d'authenticit6,  par  le  secretaire  du  eoncaley 
homme  Ange  Massaret,  qui  a  rempli  cette  fonction  dans 
lea  trois  tenues  sous  Paul  III,  Jules  III,  et  Pie  IV.  11 
6toit  natif  de  San-SeverinOy  dans  la  marcli6  d'Anc6ne, 
et  clerc  du  diocese  de  Camerino  en  Toscane.  Dans  les 
deux  premieres  tenues,  il  prend  seulement  la  quality*  de 
docteur  en  Tun  et  Tautre  droit ;  dans  la  troisi^me,  il  se 
qualifie  ev^qiiie,  episcopus  Thelasinus.  Pie  IV.  lui  aroit 
conf^re  ce  titre^  apparemment  in  patiibus  pour  le  r6com- 
penser  de  ses  services,  peut-Stre  pour  lui  donner  plus 
d'importance ;  sa  souscription  est  ainsi  congue : 

'^  Ego  Angelus  Massaretus  de  Sancto-Severino  Came- 
"  riensis  dioc.  J.  U.  doctor  et  episcopus  Thelasinus,  sacri 
**  concilii  secretarius,  et  prothonotarius  apostolicus,  qui 
^*  prsemissis  omnibus  et  singulis  interfui  et  prsesens  fui, 
f  ^  ac  ea  in  notam  sumpst  eaque  onmia,  dum  gererentur, 
**  adnotavi ;  ideo  ea  ipsa  omnia  uti  vere  originalia  et 
*'  authehtica  manu  propria  scripsi,  atque  subscripsi^ 
'^  in  fidem  et  testimonium  preemissolrum.      Puis  une 

A  la  suite  de  cette  souscription,  on  trouve  ordi^ 
nairement  celle  de  deux  notaires  publics,  ap6stoliqueff, 
et  imp^riaux,  qui  se  qualifient  notaires  du  Saint  Concile, 
et  dertifient,  egalemeiit  la  verite  du  contenu.  Mais  il 
y  a  des.endroits,  o&  elle  manque,  comme  dans  la  tenue 
sous  Jules  III. 

,   Ihd6pendamment  des  sept  volumes,  dont  on  vient  de 
parler,  il  y  en  a  deux  qui  sont  des  abr^g^s^  mais  des 
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ftbr^^s  authentiques,  et  d^clareB  tela  par  la  Boi«tc^^fian 
du  s^ci^taire. 

Le  premier  r6pr^seiite  les  trois  Tolumes  de  la  tenue 
sous  Paul  III.  L'abr6viation  consiste  h  retrancher  les 
pieces  superfliiesy  et  principalement  k  supprimer  le  detail 
des  votes,  dont  on  enonce  seulement  le  restdtat.  Comme 
il  n'a  6t^  fait  rien  d'utile  it  Boulogne,  on  se  contente 
de  rapporter  les  sessions  et  les  d^crets  de  prorogation, 
qui  y  furent  publics. 

Le  volume  deuxi^me  est  un  sommaire  de  la  tenue  sous 
Jules  III.  renferm6e  aussi,  comme  il  a  6t&  dit,  dans  un  seul 
volume ;  mais  cet  a^tre,  d'un  format  plus  petit  a  environ 
un  tiers  de  moins  de  feuillets :  ilparoit,  que  Ton  s'^toit 
propose  de  &ire  la  m^me  operation  il  regard  de  la  tome 
troisi^me,  cela  resulte  de  certains  volumes,  qui  se  trouve 
aux  archives,  relics  en  simple  carton,  et  qui  contiennent 
deux  redactions  projett^es  par  Massaret,  Tune  plus 
etendue,  qu'il  appelle  inprirndformd,  Tautre  plus  courte, 
qu'il  nomme.  in  secundd  forma.  II  propose  d'examiner 
laqueUe  des  deux  est  pr6f6rable»  et  Pon  voit  aussi 
qu'alors,  il  6toit  question  AHmprimer,  On  n'a  pas  tard6 
St  renoncer  k  cette  demi^re  id^e  et  Ton  s'en  est  tenu  k  la 
pretai^re  redaction,  c'est^it-dire,  k  la  redaction  complette 
et  etendue,  estimant  peut-€tre  que  Tautre  redaction 
Fabr^g^e  seroit  bien  suppl^e  par  un  dernier  volume,  la 
plus  authentique  de  tons,  et  dont  il  nous  reste  ilparler. 

Ce  volume  de  477  feuillets  contient  uniquement  les 
sessions  tenues  sous  Paul  III,  Jules  III,  et  Pie  IV,  sans 
les  congregations,  qui  font  toute  la  longueur,  mais  aussi 
tout  I'essen^iel  des  actes. 

II  est  en  parchiemin,  mum  k,  chaque  session  de  la 
souscription  du  secretaire,  et  si  la  fin  des  signatures  origi- 
nales,  tant  des  legats  que  de  tous  les  p^res  du  concile. 

La  souscription  de  Massaret  est  ainsi  con$ue.  ^*  Ego 

''  Massarettus, a  principio  us^ue  ad  &iem  ipsius, 

*'  coneilii,  tam  sub  Paulo  HI,  quam  Julio  III,  et  Pio  IV. 
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'f  summis pontif* celebrati, semper  eiinterfiu'et  praseiis 
'^  fuiy  ac  ea  omnia^  quae  in  eo  acta  et  gesta  sunt  adnotavi, 
'<  et  in  notam  sumpsi :  ideo  in  omnibus  sessionibus  supra 
'' descriptisy  preut  etiam  hac  manu  me&  propiiiL  sub- 
'^  scripsiy  in  (idem  et  testimonium.    Laus  Deo,  amen/' 

II  resulte  de  tout  ee  qu'on  vient  de  voir^  que  ces  actes 
du  concile^  r6dig6s  par  Massaret/  ne  sent  point,  h  pro- 
prement  parler,  un  proces  verbal,  tel  qu'on  le  feroit 
aujourd'hui;  c'est-£L-dire,  un  rapport  dressi6  au  momeAt 
mSme  de  I'action  ou  imm6diiatement  apr^s ;  mais  plut6t, 
une  histoire  comp086e  k  une  as^ez  grande  distance,  des 
faits  d'apr^.  Des  tdies,  il  est  vrai,  prises  dans.le  terns, 
par  un  temoih  present,  et,  a  ce  quiiparoil  aYec  beaucoup 
d- exactitude,  autant  qu'on  en  pent  juger,  par  les  iactes 
mSmes,  ainsi  que  par  un  diarium,  que  Fon  voit  aux 
archives  et  sur  lequel  Massaret  inscrivoit  jour  par  jour, 
tout  ce  qiiese  faisoit  au  ^ohcile. 

Ce  qui  comtribue  ^  dln^iieic  la  fbi  que  pe^ut  misriter 
une  pareiHe  pifece^  c'est,  en  premiier  lieu,  qu'elle' h'a 
jamais  ^t6  s^umise  ^  la  verification  ^es- legitimes  con^ 
tradicteurs>  <i'fest-a-idire,*  des  p&Ves' jdu  cbn^Ue  ;  qui 
deVbient  s^avoir  mieux  que  pei«otitie,  ce-  qui  s?y  etoit 
pass6,  et''aaxquels  ellen'a  jamais' ^te  lis^,  pour^tre 
approuv6e  par  ent,  ne  Tayant.pas  m^me-^t^  pstr  les 
}6gats,  pr^sidtos  du  concile,  qui  6e  -sdht  cont^it^B'db 
certifier  par  un-di|>Iome,  que  le  s6cr6ta^re  Massaret^ 
ainsi  que  les  deux  notairets,  6toieni  df  honn^tes  gens  et 
d'une  reputation*  distrngu^e :  ^^  iuisse  ^et  esse  bonie  et 
^'  laudabilis  vit€B  et  honeG^tatis,  ae  Celebris  £unee,viros  ;-^ 
nous  lisons  cette  attestation  •^•tSte  du  volume,  qui 
contient  ce  qui  s'est  fait  k  Bo^Ogne. 

(7est  eh  second  lieu/  que  ces  pr6tendi^s^^  actes,  que 
I'on  se  proposoit  ^Hmprimer,  non  sefideinent  j^'dnt  pas 
6t6  miseivfumi^re,  et  exposes  aux  regards  du  public, 
dans  le  terns  oil  le  soiivenir,  re^ui  de^  fititsc.et  la  |>r68^iice 
de^  t^iftoiliS;  pouvoieiit  ettgM^ntir  ou  ^^DcuiiMla'fideiit6  V 


mats  ont  6t6  condamn6s,  d^s  leur  naissance,  aux  plas 
profondes  t6ndbres ;  y  sont  rest^^  ensiSyelis  pendant 
«90  ans,  et  probablement  n'en  seraient  jamais  sortis, 
si  un  6venement  tout  it  fait  dxtraOMinaire,  et  auquel 
Assnremeat  po,.  n'avoit  pas  lieu  <1^  >  s's^ttjeudre^  ne  les 
ayoit  remis;  sur  la  possession  du.public. 

Toutes  ces  reflexions  sont  fond^ef(,,et  ^jDoo^ae  il  est 
certain  que  rien  ne  se  faisoit  k  Trente  qui  n'eut  6t6 
arrete  h  Rome,  et  dont  pane  rendi^  compte  au  pape 
imm6diatement,  je  crois  bien  que  tout  homme,  qui 
vpu^ra  cpnnoitre  au  vrai  Thistoire  du  coucile,  de  Trente, 
aimera  mieux  la  chercher  dans  la  correspoudence  du 
pape  avec  les  l^gats,  et  des  J^gats  aveo  le  pape,  qui  se 
trouve  6galement  aux  archives  imp^riales  avec  beaucoup 
de  pieces  y  relatives^  que  dans  les  actes  de  Massaret 

N6anmoins  ces  actes  auront  toujours  leur  merite, 
pour  rectifier  une  date,  circonstancier  un  fait,  et  dem^ler 
une  multitude  de  clioses>  qui  tiennpnt  a  la  y^rit^  de 
rhistoire.  Massaret  paroit  avoir  f t6  r^^Uemei^t  un  Iion- 
n%te  homme,  comine  T^ttestent  les  16gats.  Son  travail 
porte  le  caract^re  d'une  grande  exactitude. 

To,  ascertain  the  construction  an4  operation  of  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Trent,  Pope  Pius  IV,  and 
St.  Pius  V.  established  a  cpngifegation  of  cardinals.  I^ 
has  subsisted  since  that  time,  and  meets  geAeraily  twice 
in  every  month.  A  collection  of  its  sentences  has 
recently  been  published  by  D.  Zamboni,  in  8  volumes 
4to.  at  Rome,  with  the  title,  ^'  CoUectio  Declarationum 
Gmigiegatioiits  Coneilii  Tridentini/' 
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NOTE  IV ;  referred  to  in  p.  306. 

ABBE    MANN's    account, 

A  Summary  View  of  the  Englhh  Religious  Establishments 
on  the  Continent y  under  the  Heads  of  the  different  Orders 
to  which  they  beloriged. 


I. — Secular  Clergy. 

1*  The  English  college  of  secular  clergy  at  Douay, 
established  anno  1568  ;  removed  to  Rheims  from  1578 
to  1593^  when  it  returned  back  to  Douay. 

i.  The  English  college  at  Rome  for  the  education  of 
secular  clergy,  established  in  1578. 

3.  A  seminary  at  Valladolid  in  Spain,  established  for 
the  same  purpose  about  1580. 

4.  College  at  Rome,  about  i678, 

5.  A  seminary  at  Seville,  ditto. 

6.  A  seminary  at  Madrid,  ditto. 

7.  The  English  seminary  at  Paris,  founded  about  the 
year  1600. 

§.  The  English  college  at  Lisbon,  founded  1622. 

g,  A  school  for  boys  of  the  lower  classes  at  Esquer- 
chin  hear  Douay,  about  1756. 

10.  The  Jesuits  college  at  St.  Omer's  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  secular  clergy  in  1764. 

II. — Jesuits^ 

1 .  The  college  at  St.  Omer's,  founded  in.  I5g4>  removed 
to  Bruges  1764,  suppressed  1773. 

2.  The  noviciate  at  Watten,  near  St.  Omer's,  1611 ; 
removed  to  Ghent  1765. 

3.  The  college  at  liege,  estabUshed  in  1616;  turned 
into  an  academy  for  youth  1773. 

4.  The  professed  house  of  Jesuits  at  Ghent,  1662 ; 
suppressed  1773. 
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Besides  these^  the  Jesuits  had  the  direction  of  the 
Roman  college,  and  of  the  tiiree  seminaries  in  Spain ; 
they  had  also  houses  of  missionaries  in  Maryland. 

Jesuitesses  established  at  St.  Omer's  1608 ;  removed  to 
Liege  1629,  and  soon  after  to  Munich. 

III. — Benedictines ;  Men. 

1.  The  abbey  of  Lamspring,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Hildesheim,  four  leagues  south  of  the  city  of  that  name. 

2.  The  priory  at  Douay,  given  them  by  the  abbey  of 
St.  Vaast  in  1604. 

3*  The  priory  of  Dieulwart  in  Lorraine,  1606. 

4.  The  priory  of  St.  Malo's,  1611 ;  removed  to  Paris 
1642. 

5.  Schools  for  youth  at  La  CeUe  in  Brie^  dependent 
upon  the  priory  at  Paris. 

Women. 

1.  Abbey  at  Brussels,  established  in  the  year  1598. 

2.  Abbey  at  Cambray,  in  1623.  ^ 

3.  Abbey  at  Ghent,  1624. 

4.  Abbey  at  Paris,  1651. 

5.  Abbey  at  Pontoise,  1652, 

6.  Abbey  at  Dunkirk,  1662. 

7.  Abbey  at  Ypres,  a  filiation  from  that  of  Ghent  in, 
1665;  given  over  to  Irish  nuns,  part  whereof  went  to 
Dublin  in  1685  or  1686;  the  rjest  remained  at  Ypres 
till  1794. 

IV. — Carthusian  Monks. 

The.monastery  of  Shene,  near  Richmond  in  Surry, 
founded  by. king  Henry;the  fifjth  in  1416;  retired  to 
Bruges  in  1559 ;  .next  to,Louvaiiabe:  in  1578 ;  then  to 
Mechlin  in  1591 ;  and  finally  settled,  at  Nieuport  in 
Flanders  1626,  till  their  suppression  in  1783.  .  j 
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V. — Bfidgettine  Num. 

They  were  founded  at  SioDyin  Middlesex ;  and  in  1559 
left  Ebglaod,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Lisbon,  where 
they  stffl  remain. 

VI. —  Women  of  the  Order  of  St.Augystine. 

1 .  A  priory  of  canonesses  of  St.  Augustine,  established 
at  Louvaine  in  the  year  1609. 

2.  A  priory  of  the  same  at  Bruges  in  1629. 

3.  Another  at  Paris  in  1633. 

4.  A  consent  of  canonesses  of  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
liege. 

VII. — Dominican  Friars, 

1.  A  convent  of  Ddminictos.  at  fiornheini;  on  the 
Scheldt,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  1658* 

2.  A  college  of  Dominicans  in  Louvaine,  dependent 
on  the  convent  of  Bomheim. 

Wordtri. 

3.  A  convent  of  Dominican  nuns  at  Brussels,  esta- 
blished in  1690. 

VIII. — Ffandscan  Friats. 
I .  A  convent  of  English  Recollects,  founded  in  Douay 

Women  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 

1.  A  convent  of  poor  Clares  at  Oravelines,  1603. 

2.  A  convent  of  die  same,  called  CoU^tines,  at  Rouen, 
1648. 

3.  A  convisnt  of  poor  Clares  at  Dunkirk,  1652. 

4.  A  eoiivenlt  ^f  CMoeptioniBtSi  in  Pairis,  1658. 

5.  A  cohvent  of  uons  of  the  tiiird  order  of  St.  Francte| 
at  Brog^Sj  liSfeS.'   '  •  ..     ;       . 

6.  A  conml^of  ^Dr61gfr0s,di''Atr«;in  Artoii^/%66d. 
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IX. — Carmelites,  or  Teresians\  Men. 

A  convent  established  at  Tongres,  about  the  year 
1770, 

Women. 

1 .  A  convent  of  Teresian  nuns  at  Antwerp.  - 

2.  Another  at  Lier  in  Brabant. 

3.  Another  at  Hoogstraete,  in  the  north  of  Brabant.  - 


it 
it 


NOTE  V ;  referred  to  in  p.  426. 

The  Publication,  by  the  authority  of  Government,  of  the 
Six  Questions  on  the  Pope*s  Deposing  Power ;  and  the 
Answers  of  the  Twelve  Priests  to  them. 

"  *  -4.  particular  Declaration  or  Testimony,  of  the  undu- 
"  tifull  and  traiterous  affection  borne  against  her  Majestie 
"  by  Edmond  Campion,  jesmte,  and  other  condemned 
''  priestes,  witnessed  by  their  owne  confessions :  in  reproof e 
"  of  those  slanderous  bookes  and  libels  delivered  out  to  the 
"  contrary  by  such  as  are  malitiously  affected  towards  her 
Majestie  and  the  State. 

Published  by  authoritie.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
<*  Christopher  Barker,  printer  to  the  Queen* s  most  excetteni 
^^  Majestie,  An.  Do.  1582.  Motto,  \  Peter  tV;  13I 
"  Subndt,  i^cr 

[On  the  back  of  this  page  the  arms  of  the  queen 
are  engraved  :-^0n  the  opposite  page  the  'fol- 
lowing address  begins :] 

"  To  all  her  Majestie's  good  and    faithfuli 
**  subjects. 
"  Although  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  late 
<'  indit^Benty  airaigQenflientytry8ifi>' judgement^  and  ex^ 

♦  In  A  mcihustnript  letter  (a  copy  of  which  is  now  beforiei  the;  writer) 
frtmi  oardiiial  Allen  to  Agazariufs^  rector  of  the  English  college  at 
Rome,  liie  cardinal  requests  him  to  have  this  document  trasfslat^d 
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**  cution  of  Edmond  Campion  and  others,  bein^  as  well 
"  upon  sundrie  of  their  writings,  letters,  and  confessions, 
'^  as  also  upon  other  good  and  manifest  proves,  found 
*'  guilty  of  high  treason,  was  such,  as  ought  in  trueth 
and  reason  to  satisfie  all  indifferent  persons  and  well- 
affected  subjectes,  to  whome  her  majestie's  merciful 
and  gratious  inclinations  towards  offenders  is  so 
'^well  knowen;  yet  hath  it  bene  found  that  some  dis- 
'^  loyall  and  unnaturall  subjects  have  untruely  spread 
^'  abroad  sundry  rumours  and  reportes,  and  have  pub- 
''  lished  divers  slanderous  pamphlets  and  seditious 
'^  libels,  as  well  in  this  realme,  as  in  foraine  partes,  in 
'^  sundry  strange  languages,  in  excuse  and  justification 
*'  of  the  said  traytours  so  justly  executed,  with  purpose 
"  to  defame  her  majestie's  honourable  course  of  justice, 
"so  much  as  lieth  in  them,  setting  out  those  con- 
"  demned  persons  as  men  of  singular  vertue  and  holi- 
'*  ness,  and  as  her  highnesse's  true,  loyal,  devote,  and 
obedient  subjects,  and  in  no  wise  spotted  with  any 
staine  of  ill-disposed  affection  towards  her  majestie, 
'*  being  not  otherwise  to  be  charged,  then  with  certaine 
"  points  of  religion  that  concerneth  only  naatters  of  con- 
"  science,  that  were  no  way  prejudicial  to  her  majestie's 
*'  state  and  government,  with  divers  like  untruthes, 
'*  which  are  ment  shall  bee  hereafter  answered  more  at 
"  large,  whereby  both  the  malice  of  the  writers  may 
"  be  made  knowen  to  the  worlde,  and  her  majestie's 
"  most  mercifuU  and  gratious  government  may  bee  pre- 
*'  served  from  the  malice  of  such  unnaturall  and  undu- 
"  tifiiU  subjects.     In  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding 

into  the  Italian  language,  ^  that  the  world  might  clearly  see  the  causes 
^  of  the  persecution  of  the  English  catholics,  and  how  much,  in  the 
"  cause  of  religion,  they  had.  gained  over  their  adversaries,  as  these 
«  openly  professed  that  the  catholics  suffered  death,  not  for  faith, 
f*  hut  the  bull  of  ?ius  the  fifth,  and  other  writings.';— An  important 
observatioii ;  the  reader  will  immediately  perceive  its  bearings. 


it 
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**  the  lords  and  others  of  hermajestie's  most  honourable 
^'  privie  cdunsell,  being  desirous  that  the  dutiful!  sub- 
**  jectes  may  bee  presenred  from  the  undermyning  of 
**  such  seditious  slanderers^  whereby  otherwise  they 
"  might  happely  by  such  wicked  illusions  be  carried 
''  into  some  hard  conceites,  touching  the  due  and  law- 
''full  proceeding  against  the  sayde  tray  tours:  have 
''  found  it  very  expedient,  that  as  well  certaine  confe&- 
''  sions  taken  of  the  said  Campion  and  others  before 
''  his  arraignement,as  also  ceftaine  answeres  lately  made 
''  to  certaine  articles  propounded  to  those  that  were 
''  at  the  same  time  condemned  of  high  treason,  but  yet 
'^  spared  from  execution,  should  bee  published  truely 
''  and  sincerely,  in  such  precise  forme  of  words»  as  the 
ff  same  have  bene  acknowledged  and  subscribed,  not 
''  onely  with  the  proper  hands  of  certaine  persons  of 
''  publique  calling  and  credite  that  were  present  at  their 
''  examination,  and  have  subscribed  thereunto,  but  also 
f'  with  the  {HToper  hands  of  the  offenders  themselves 
^'  (Harte  only  excepted),  as  appeareth  by  the  originals 
"  extant  to  be  shewed ;  whereby  it  may  be  most  evi- 
^'  dently  scene,  even  by  themselves  still  persisting  in 
''  their  most  trayterous  affection,  how  untruely  the  said 
**  persons  are  reported  to  have  been,  and  to  bee  true 
5^  and  faithful!  subjects  in  matter  of  her  majestie's  estate 
.'/  and  erowne,  and  howe  justly  they  were  condemned 
"  for  treason,  and  not  for  points  of  religion,  being 
f'  those,  that  having  bene  by  her  majestie's  clemencie 
"  so  long  spared  upon  hope  of  repentance,  continue  yet 
''  still' in  such  trayterous  disposition  of  heart  towards 
'Vher  highnesse,  two  of  them  only  nowe  acknowledging 
''  their  true  duetie  of  allegiance,  though  in  pointes  of 
''  religion  not  reconciled,  as  also  one  other,  named 
<'  Edward  Rishton,  that  did  before,  openly  at  the  barre 
''  at  the  time  of  his  arraignement  (varying  from  Campion 
<'  and  the  rest  of  his  fellowes  therein),  acknowledge  his 
vol 
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^  said  duetie  and  allegiance  to  her  majestie  :  towards 
'^  whom  (to  thend  it  ttiay  appeare  unto  the  worlde  that 
**  the  said  Campion  and  the  rest  that  were  executed, 
"  were  not  put  to  death  for  points  that  concemeth  mat- 
^  ters  of  conscience,  but  for  treason :)  her  majestie  doth 
**  meane  to  extend  her  grgioe  and  mercie,  hoping  ttiat 
^'  as  it  hath  pleased  Ood  td  frame  their  consciences  to 
^  acknowledge  towards  her  tiiat  duetie  of  allegiance 
"  that  by  the  law^s  of  God  and  man  they  owe  unto  her 
^*  as  their  most  lawful  prince  and  soveraigne ;  so  he 
"  will  hereafter  open  their  eyes  to  see  howe  dangerously 
^  they  have  bene  hitherto,  through  false  and  erronious 
**  doctrine,  seduced,  as  well  in  matters  concerning  their 
"  dutie  towards  God,  as  in  their  allegiance  towards 
''  their  prince,  tt  is  also  looked  for,  diat  all  such  as 
"  make  profession  to  bee  dutifull  and  well-affected  sub- 
*'  jects,  howsoever  they  be  affected  in  religion,  seeing 
"  the  inost  dangerous  and  pernicious  opinions  that  are 
^  helde  and  maintained  by  these  jesuites  and  seminary 
''  men  sent  into  this  realme,  will  hereafter,  as  wel  in 
"  respect  of  the  duety  they  owe  unto  her  majestie,  as 
"  for  the  care  they  ought  to  have,  as  good  members  of 
"  this  realme,  to  preserve  the  tranquilitie  thereof,  as  a 
"  thing  that  importeth  every  man's  particular  duety;  not 
"  only  refuse  to  receive  and  harborough  such  diedoyall 
''  persons^  but  also  doe  their  uttermost  inderour  to 
**  apprehend  them,  and  to  present  them  to  justice, 
**  whereby  they  may  receive  such  condighe  punishment 
'^  as  is  meete  to  bee  inflicted  upon  disturbers  of  the 
"  publike  peace  in  realties  and  kingdomeib/' 

Here  the  address  closes :  it  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  ensuing  extracts  from  the  works  of  Di-.  Ssinderd 
and  Dr.  fifistow. 
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X).  Sanders  de  visihili  nionarchia,  lib.  7,  p,  730. 

'*  Dr,  SfttKler^  reporteth,  that  in  the  yeere  1569,  Fiug 
''  ^uiatuft  Pontifex  MttximuB  (the  pope>  dent  NiohollBtv 
^'  Morton,  Englishman,  dootor  of  diVinitie^  info  Englimd, 
**  to  admonish  certaine  catholique noblemen,  Elizabethan! 
'^  qtt8&  t^nc  rerum  potiebatur,  heereticam  esise :  ob  e&m- 
*^  qu6  oausam  omni  dominio  8c  potestate,  quam  in  oatho- 
^^  licos  usurpabat,  jure  ipso  excidisse,  impunique  ab 
''  illis  yelut  ethnicam  &  publicanam  haberi  posse^  nee 
^'  eos  illiua  legibus  aut  mandatis  deinceps  obedire  cogK 
"  Which  is  to  say.  That  Elizabeth,  which  then  governed, 
'^  was  an  hereticke,  and  for  that  cause  hath  by  very 
*^  law  lost  all  dominion  and  power  which  she  usurped 
'^  over  the  catholiques,  and  may  freely  be  accompted 
'^  by  them  as  a  heathen  and  publicane^  and  that  they 
*'  are  not  from  thenceforth  bounde  to  obey  hej  lawe&  ©r 
*^  commandements. 

*'  Whereupon  he  sayth,  that  many  noble  men  adven- 
'*  tured  to  deliver  their  brethren,  ab  hereticorum  tyran- 
^*  nide,.  from  th^   tyrannic   of  the   heretiques*     And 
"  although  things  fell  not  out  to  their  expectation,  yet 
'' he  sayeth,  Illorum  nobilium  laudeuida  consilia  erant^ 
*^  quae  certo  suo^.  eoque  felici  successu  non  caruerunt. 
^f  Quanquam  enim  omnium  fratrum  suorum  animas,  e 
^'  Bchismatis  puteo  educere  ^on  potuerunt,  tamen&ipsi 
''  ^demcathplicam  egregi^  confessi  sunt,  &  multi  eorum 
^  animas  pro  fratribus  (qui  summus  est  charitatis  gradus) 
possuerunt,  &  reliqui  seipsos,  tum  ex  hasreseos,  turn 
ex  peccati  servitiite  in  libertatem  vendicarunt  eam, 
^'  qna  Christus  nos  liberavit.    That  is  to  say,  The  pur- 
poses or  endevors  of  these  noblemen  were  to  be 
praysed,  which  wanted  not  their  certaine  and  happy 
'*  successe.    For  though  they  were  not  able  to  drawe  the 
''  soules  of  all  their  brethren  out  of  the  pit  of  schisme, 
^'  yet  both  they  themselves  nobly  confessed  the  catho- 
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**  lique  faith,  and^fiany  of  them  gave  their  lives  for  their 
^**  brethren,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  charitie,  and 
''  the  rest  bf  them  reskued  themselves  from  the  bondage 
**  both  of  schisme  and  of  sinne/  into  that  freedom, 
^  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free." 

^  Bristowe  in  his   JBooke  of  Motives,   published  with 
"  allowance  of  Dr.  Allen;  in  the  15th  motive,'  foL  72/ 
^  c.  73. 

"  For  a  full  answere  to  them  all,  although  the  very 
^*  naming  of  our  catholique  martyrs,  even  of  this  our 
'^  time,  to  any  reasonable,  man  may  sufBce,  as  the  bishop 
"  of  Rochester,  sir  Thomas  Moore,  the  monks  of  the 
*^  Charterhouse,  with  many  more  under  king  Henry : 
^'  and  now  of  late  time,  all  our  holy  martyrs  that  have 
*^  been  and  dayly  are  made,  by  losse  of  their  Uvings, 
"by  poyson,  by  whipping,  by  famishing,  by  banisfa- 
"  ment,  bishops,  priests,  deanes,  archdeacons,  canons, 
"  ecclesiasticall  persons  of  all  sortes,  knightes,  es- 
^'  quires,  gentlemen,  laymen  of  all  sortes ;  so  many 
"  likewise  that  have  openly  suffered,  the  good  earl  of 
*'  Northumberland,  D.  Storie,  Felton,  the  Nortons, 
"  M.  Woodhouse,  M.  Plumtree,  and  so  many  hundreths 
"  of  the  northemmen :  such  men,  both  in  their  life  and 
'^  at  their  death,  as  neither  the  enemies  have  to  stayne 
^^  them,  as  their  owne  consciences,  their  owne  talke,  and 
''  the  worlde  itselfe  doeth  beare  good  witnesse  t  mai^r 
"  of  them  also,  and  therefore  all  of  them  (because  of 
'^  their  owne  cause),  being  by  God  himselfe  approved 
**  by  miracles  most  undoubted.  Although,  I  saye,  no 
*^  reasonable  man  will  thinke  those  stinking  martyrs  of 
"  the  hereti^ues,  worthy  in  any  respect  to  be  compared 
"  with  these  most  glorious  martyrs  of  the  catholiques/ 
'*  yet  supposing,*'  &c. 
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♦  Sanders,  lib.  7,  p.  732. 

'*  Speaking  of  the  northern  commption^  he  saitb> 
^*  C^rt^  quidem  illud  miraculo  imputetur  necesse  est, 
**  qyod  cnm  viri  fere  quingenti  ex  iis,  qui  arma  pro  fide 
''  smnpserunt,  ab  haereticis  capti,  &  morte  affecti  essent, 
**  nemo  illorum  repertus  sit,  qui  aut  fidem  catholicam 
''  deseruerit,  aut  belli  ejus  authores  alicujus  culpas  accu* 
^^  sant*  That  is  to  say^  Verely,  this  must  needs  be  imi* 
"  pilted  to  a  miracle^  that  whereas  nere  five  hundred 
''  men  of  those  that  tooke  armes  for  the  faith,  were 
^  taken  and  put  to  death  by  the  heretiques,  yet  there 
*'  hath  not  bene  founde  any  one  of  them^  which  hath 
'^  either  forsaken  the  catholique  faith,  or  hath  accused 
'^  of  any  blame  the  authors  of  that  warre. 

'^  And  a  little  after,  Nobile  etiam  martyrium  in  eadem 
''  causa  subierunt  duo  viri  nobiles  de  familia  Norton^ 
''  orum,  ex  quibus  alter  dicebatur  Thomas  Nortonus, 
''  alter  yer6  Christopherus,  &  Christopherus  quidem 
**  Thome  nepos  erat  ex  fratre,  ille  autem  huic  patruus. 
'^  Qui  ambo  nee  k  fide  sua  dimoveri,  nee  ut  Elizabetham 
^<  confiterentur  legitimam  reginam  adduci  potuerunt,&c. 
''  Thatis  to  say.  There  suffered  also  a  noble  martyrdom 
''  in  the  same  cause,  two  worshipfuU  gentlepien  of  yf 
'^  house  of  Mortons.ofwhome  the  one  was  called  Thomas 
''  Norton,  the  other  Christopher,  and  Christopher  waft 
''  Thomas  his  brother's  sonne,  and  Thomas  was  Chris- 
"  topher's  uncle,  which  both  could  neither  be  removed 
''  frpm  their  faith,  nor  be  brought  to  confesse  Elizabeth 
"  ta  be  lawfull  queene/'  , 

Sanders,  lib.  J.  p.  734. 

'*  After  a  long  recitall  of  the  causes  that  moved  Pius 

*'  quintus  to  excommunicate  her  majesty,  he  sayth|  De 

'  apostolicaQ  potestatis  pleiiitudine  declaravit,  preddic- 

*  See  3trype^9  life  of  Archb.  Paiker^'  L  iv.  c*  I5. 
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''  tarn  Elizabetham  hsereticam  &  haereticomm  fautricem, 
*^  eique  adherentes  in  prsedictis  anathematis  sententiam 
''  incurrisf e.  Quin  etiam  pnetenso  regni  pmdioti  j«re, 
^  necnon  omni  8c  quocUmqae  dominio,  dignkate^  privi- 
"  legioque  privatam.  itemque  proceres,  subditx>s  ^  po- 
**  pulos  dicti  regni^  ac  csBteros  omnes  qui  illi  quomo- 
^  docunqne  juraverant,  a  juramento  hujosmodi^  ac  omni 
*^  prorsus  dominii,  fidelitatis  &  obsequii  debito,  perpetu5 
''  absolutosy  prout  illos  tunc  sententise  suae  authoritate 
^^  absolvit;  ScprivaTiteandem Elizabetham praetenso jure 
regni  aliisque  omnibus  supradictis :  prascepitque  &  in- 
terdixit  universis  &  singulis  proceribus,  subditis^  po- 
pulis  &  aliis  prsedictis,  ne  iUi,  ejusve  monitis^mandatis 
^'  aut  legibus  auderent  obedire.  Qui  secus  agerent,  eos 
''  simili  anathematis  sententia  innodavii.  That  is  to 
^  say,  Of  the  fulnesse  of  apostolike  power,  hadi  de- 
**  clared  the  said  Elizabeth  an  faereticke,  and  a  favourer 
^  of  heretiques,  and  that  such  as  adhere  to  her  in  the 
^  premisses,  have  incurred  the  sentence  of  anathekna 
'^  accursed.  Moreover,  tiiat  she  is  deprived  of  her  pre- 
**  tensed  right  of  the  said  kingdom,  and  also  of  aland 
'*  whatsoever  dominion,  dignitie,  and  priviledge.  Fur- 
^  i^ermore,  that  the  nobles,  subjects,  and  peoples  of 
^'  die  said  realme,  and  all  other  whidi  toy  wise  whatso- 
'^  ever  have  taken  othe  unto  her,  are  assoyled  for  ever 
^  from  such  othe,  and  utterly  firom  aH  duetie  of  alle- 
**  geance,  fidelitie,  and  obedience,  even  as  he  then 
^'  assoyled  them  i)y  authoritie  of  bis  sentence,,  and 
*' deprived  the  same  Elizabeth  of  her  pretensed  right 
'^  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  other  things  above  ^ayd. 
''  And  he  hath  comma^ui^led  and  forbidden  all  and 
^'  every  the  nobles^  subj^ctes,  peoples,  and  other  afore- 
*'  sayde,  that  they  be  not  so  bdid  to  obey  her,  or  her 
^*  advertisements,  commaundements,  or  lawes:  and  who- 
^  soever  otiierwise  do,  he  hath  bounde  wiHi  Vke  ^en- 
*'  tence  4f  cxmeJ' 
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Bristowe  in  his  6th  Motive,  fol.  31 . 

*^  Whereby  it  is  manifest^  that  they  do  miserably 
''  forget  themselves,  who  feare  not  excommunicatibnd 
*'  of  Pius  quintus  of  holy  memory,  ia  whome, .  Christ 
^  himselfe,  to  have  spokea  and  excommunicated  :as  in 
''Saint  Paul,  they  might  consider  by  the  miracles  that 
''  Christ  by  him  as  by  Saint  Patil  did  worke."    ! 

In  his  ^oth  Motive,  under  the  title,  Obedient  Subjectes. 

"  And  if  at  any  time  it  happen,  after  long  toleration, 
"  humble  beseeching,  and  often  admonition  of  very 
''wicked  and  notorious  apostates  and  heretiques,  no 
"  other  hope  of  amendement  appearing,  but  the  filthie 
"  daily  more  and  more  defiling  himselfe  and  others,  to 
"  the  huge  great  heape  of  their  owne  damnation,  that 
"  after  all  this  soveraigne  authoritie  of  our  common 
*'  pastor  in  religion  for  the  isaving  of  soules  do  duely 
"  discharge  us  from  subjection,  and  the  prince  offender 
"  from  his  dominion :  with  such  griefe  of  the  heart  it  is 
"  both  done  of  the  pastor  and  taken  of  the  people,  d,B  if 
^'  a  man  should  have  cut  off  from  his  bodie,  for  to  save 
"  the  whole,  some  most  principall  but  rotten  part 
"thereof." 

Sanders,  lib.  *J*  fol,  744. 

"  Under  this  title,  Insigne  mggrtynum,  Johannis  Fel« 
"  toni.  The  honourable  martyrdome  of  Johti  Felton,  &c* 
"  he  sayth  of  Feltoh  in  this  manner.  Is  ^nim,  cathojicas 
"  fidisi  studio  zeloque  adductus,  cdm  pen^  desperatam 
"  patriae  suae  valetudinem  non  ni^i  acerbissjmi  aliqua 
"  n^edicina  xestitui  posse  animadverteret^  noluit  com- 
"mitteie  ut  h.aec  sententia  summi  p9.storis  cives  ao 
"  firoximos  &uo»  lafceret.  That  is  to  say.  For  he,  led 
"  witii  the  love  and  z^oale  of  the  catholjque  faitji^  when 
"  he  saw,  that  the  (in  a  maner)  despernte  health  of  his 
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'^  countrey  could  not  be  .restored,  but  by  some  moftt 
**  bitter  medicine^  would  not  suffer  that  this  sentence  of 
^  the  so veraigne  pastors  should  be  hidden  from  his  6oun« 
''  treymen  and  neighbours. 

**  And  after  the  further  report  of  his  facte,  thus.  Cum 
^  vero  de  hac  re  diligentissime  quereretur,  Johannes 
^*  Feltonus  tandem  apprehensus,  dignum  se  Jesu  Chri«ti| 
''  8c  primatiis  ab  eo  instituti  testem  exhibuit. 

*'  But  when  most  diligent  inquirie  was  made  thereof, 
**  John  Felton  being  at  length  apprehended,  showed 
*^  himseife  a  worthy  witness  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
^*  supremacie  by  him  ordayned* 

''  Under  this  title :  lUustre  martyrium  Johannis  Storaei, 
*'  Angli,  &c.  The  noble  martyrdome  of  John  Storey, 
'^  Englishman,  &c.  Anno  autem  Domini  1571,  25  die 
**  mensis  Maii,  productus  in  judicium,  perduellionis  reu£( 
*^  peragitur,  veluti  quiconjurationem  cum  certis  viris 
'' apud  Belgas  in  civitate  Antwerpiensi  contra  £liza- 
'^  betham  inivisset,  religionemque  schismaticam  qui  jam 
'^  in  Anglia  regnat,  in.catholicam  commutare  tentasset. 
^'  Facta  vero  pro  .se  dicendi  potestate,  fori  tantum  ex-^ 
^'  ceptionem  proposuit,  negans .  judices  ipsos  uUam  in 
'^  se  potestatem  habere,  quijamnonAnglicanaeprincipi,  ^ 
<<  sed  potius  regi  catholico  subjectus  esset. 

"  That  is  to  say,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1571,  the 
**  twenty-five  day  of  the  moneth  of  May,  being  brought 
'^  to  the  barre^  hee  was' arraigned  of  hie  treason,  as  he 
^  had  conspired' with'  certayne  men  in  the  Lowe  Coun'- 
''  trey^  iii  the  citie  of  Atwerpe,  againist  Elizabeth,  and 
'' hdd  attetnpted  to  change  the  schi^aaiatical  religion 
*^  which  now  reigneth  in  England,  into*  the  catholique 
'^  religion.  Being  permitted  to  speak  for  himseife,  he 
<'  oiily  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  denying 
<<  that  the  judges  themselves  had  any  power  over  Iwr, 
^*  Which  waanow  no  subject  to  the  English  queene,  but 
^  rather  to  the  king  catholiqiie. 
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^  And  after  further  discourse  of  the  speech  of  Dr; 
Storey,  and  of  his  condemnation,  hee  addeth  thus : 
'^  SforsBUS  autem  biduo  pdst,  cum  ad  uzorem  Louanii 
''  i^ntem  scriberet,  deque  hujus  sententi«  injustiti& 
'^  quereretur :  significavit  perfacile  sibi  fuisse,  si  apud 
**  alios  judices  actum  esset,  id  quod  de  conjuratione 
''  contra  Elizabetham  facta  objiciebaturconfutare.  Cujus 
*'  rei  testes  citabat  iUos  ipsos;  quibuscum  AntuerpioB  bac 
''  de  re  egisse  dicebatur.  Verum  quia  hoc  quod  probe 
''  sciret  nescire  non  posset,  integrum  sibi  non  fuisse  aliter 
**  causam  dicere  qvAm  dixisset.  Intellexit  vero  probe 
''  se  scire,  praetensam  Anglis  reginam  per  dedaratoriam 
<<  summi  pontificis  sententiam  ob  hsBresim  manifestam 
''  omni  jure  regni,  dominioque  privatam  esse,  ac  prop- 
^'  terea  magistratum  nullum  ab  ill&  creatum,  eique  ad- 
"hsrentem  a  se  agnosci  posse,  ne  forte  ipse  etiam 
<<  eodem  anathemate  innodaretur. 
"v^^  Iliat  is  to  say,  Storie  two  dayes  after,  writing  to  his 
''  wife,  who  remayned  at  Lovaine,  and  complaining  of 
"  the  unjustice  of  this  sentence,  he  advertised  her  that 
f*  he  could  easily  (if  the  matter  had  been  tryed  before 
*^  other  judges)  conftite  what  was  objected  to  him, 
"  touching  the  conspiracie  made  against  Elizabeth, 
'<  whereof  he  alleadged  for  witnesses,  those  with  whome 
''  he  was  sayd  to  have  dealt  at  Antwerpe  about  this 
«  matter :  but  because  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  that 
'*  which  he  well  knew,  he  could  not  otherwise  plead  than 
'^  he  had  pleaded.  His  meaning  was,  that  he  well  knewe 
''  y*  the  pretensed  queene  of  England,  by  the  declara^ 
'^  tbry  sentence  of  the  pope,  was  for  manifest  heresy  de- 
**  priyed  from  all  right  of  the  kingdome,  and  from  domi- 
^  nion,  and  that  therefore  no  magistrate  created  by  her, 
''  and  adhering  to  her,  could  be  acknowledged  by  him, 
^'  l^ast  himselfe  also  shoulde  be  bouhde  with  the  same 


**  curse. 


'^  And  in  the  ende,  In  ipsis  ergo  calendis  Junii,  tantus 
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5'  P^i  martyr,  iaj^ctus  crati,  ad  locuii)  ^uppUcii  t^rahitur. 
"  Therefore,  the  firpt  day  of  June,  90  gr^at  a  martyr  of 
^\  Qod,  w^  ijirowen  upon  a  hardell,  and  drawen  to  the 
"  jpjguce  of  execution.  And  90  conclu4;jl^th  with  th^  re^ 
"^rt  of  his  exe;Gution/' 

The  1st  of  August  1581. 

*f  Edmund  Campion  being  demanded  whether  he 
*^  woulde  acknowledge  the  publishing  of  these  thinges 
f*  before  recited  by  Saunders,  Bristowe,  and  Allen,  to  be 
*<  wicked  in  y®  whole,  or  any  part :  and  whether  he 
<^  doetb  at  this  present  acknowledge  her  majestie  to  be 
^/  a  true  and  lawful!  queeue,  or  a  pretensed  queene,  and 
f^  deprived,  ^and  in  possession  of  her  crowne  onely  de 
'^  facto.  He  answereth  to  the  first,  that  he  medleth 
''  lieither  to  nor  fro,  .and  will  not  fiirther  answere,  but 
"  requireth  that  they  may  ans.were. 

^'  To  the  second  he  saith^  that  this  qmstion  d^tencteth 
^'  uppn  the  &ct  of  Pius  quintus,  whereof  he  is, not  to 
''  j^^e,  iaad  ther^efore  refoseth  fiirther  to  answere. 

*^  Edmond  Campion^ 

'  *' '  This  was  thus  answered  and  subscribed  by  Edmond 
*'  Campion,  the  day  and  yere  above  written,  in  the  pre^ 
"  sence  of  us, 

"  Owen  Hopton,  "  Jo.  Hanunond, 

«  Robert  Peale,  "  Thomas  Norton/.' 

Short  extracts  out  of  Briant  and  SherwirCs  Confessions. 

**  Alexander  B?:iant.— He  i^  Qont^nt  to  9^nne,  titiat 
"  the  queene  is  hi3  spveraigpe  Ig-dy,  but  b^  yfili  not 
"  affirme  that  she  is  solawfullyi  md  ought  tp  be  so,  smd 
"  to  be  obeyed  by  feim  as  tier  sul^^pt^  if  the  pope  de* 
**  clare  or^^oimaand  the  cgntra^e.  And  he  0aitii,|J^at 
"  that  question  is  too  high,  and  daungerous  for  him  to 
**qiiswere. 
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<'  The  6di  «r  Mfty  1^8 1 ,  before  0  wan  Hoptcko,  knight, 
''  John  Hammond,  and  IlioiaaQ  Norton. 

^*  Whether  the  pope  h^ve  authoritie  to  withdraw  from 
^*  obedience  to  her  majesty,  he  knoweth  not.^f^The  7th 
<' of  May  1581. 

'*  Alemnd^  Bfien^" 

Robert  Shermn^$  Examnarion, 

"  Being  asked  whether  the  pope's  bull  of  depriva- 
"  tion  of  th^  queene  were  a  lawful  sentence  or  n6,  he 
**  refuseth  to  answere. 

''  Being  askQ4  l^b^^her  tb^.  qu^^eiie  be  his  lawful 
'^  soveraigne,  and  so  ought  to  continue,  notwithstanding 
"  any  sentence  that  the  pope  can  give,  he  doth  not 
"  answer^. 

'*  Being  againe  asked  whether  the  queene  be  his  so- 
^'  veraigne,  notwithstanding  any  sentence  that  the  pope 
^*  can  give,  he  prayed  to  be^  asked  no  such  question  as 
"  may  touch  his  life. 

"  The  12  of  November  1580. 

''  Ratphe  Sherwin:' 

Luke  ^irby's  Answere* 

<*  I^Jlc  |i^iibvy£,  4;o  the  fint  saitli,<tbat  the  resob^o  of 
^^  tUs  article  depideth  npon  thie  general  <]piest.ipn^ 
^<  whether  the  pope  may,  &r  wy  m^m^  depofie^  prince; 
''  wherein  his  opinion  \^,  that,  for  jiome  4^u«(^e»9  he  may 
^*  law£4^y  depose  a  pcinea ;  and  that  si)^h  n^ntencC 
<<  ought  to  be  obeyed. 

**  To  the  second,  he  tlanketh,  that,  in  some  caaes^  (as 
'^infidelitie,  or  suc&  like)  her  maifisitie  is  not  to  be 
'^^  obeyed  against  the  pope's  bul  and  sentence ;  for  so 
^  liee  saith,  hee  bath  read,  that  the  pope  hath  so  done, 
^'  defieio,  agaiost  other  princ^ 
.  ^  To  4ihe  thisil,  he  saith,  he  e^pnot  aasiver  it. 
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^'  To  the  fourth^  that  the  pope  (for  infidelitie)  hath 
^  such  power  as  is  mentioned  in  this  article. 
''  To  the  fifth,  he  thinketh,  that  doctour  Saunders, 
and  doctour  BfUtowe,  might  be  deceived  in  these 
poynts  of  their  bookes ;  but  whether  they  were  de- 
^'  ceived  or  not,  he  referreth  to  God. 

''  To  the  last,  he  sayth,  that  when  the  case  shall 
''  happen,  he  must  then  take  counsel  what  were  best  for 
**  him  to  doe.  "  Luke  Kirbye. 

"  John  £,opham,   ,  "  Da.  Lewes, 

«  Thomas  Egerton,  ''  John  Hammond.". 

Thomas  Cottom's  Anstoere. 

''  Thomas  Cottom. — ^To  the  first,  in  this^  and  al  other 
"questions,  he  beleeveth  as  the  cathoUque  church 
"  (which  he  taketh  to  be  the  church  of  Rome)  teacheth 
"him.  And  other  answer  he  maketh  not  to  any  of  the 
"  rest  of  these  articles. 

"  By  me,  Thomzs  Cptiom,  priest. 
"  John  Popham,  ^  Da.  Lewes,     ., 

"  Thomas  Egertpn,  ^^  John  Hammond/^ 

Laurence  Richardson^s  Answere. 

"  Lawrence  Richardson. — To  the  fifth  article  hee 
"  answereth,  that  so.  far  as  doctour  Saunders,  and  doc- 
"  tour  Bristowe,  agree  with  the  catholique  doctrine  of 
"  the  church,  of  Rome,  he  alloweth  that  doctrine  to  be 
"  true:  and  touching  the'  first,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
"  articles,  he  saith,  that  in  all  matters,  not  repugnaotto 
"  the  catholic  religion^  hee  professeth  obedience  to  her 
"  maiestie,  and  otherwise  maketh  no  answer  to  any  of 
"  them ;  but  believeth  therein,  as  hee  is  taught  by  th6 
"  catholaqtie  church  of  Rome^ 

"  Lawrence  Riduirdswi. 

"  John  Popham,  «  Da.  Lewes, 

"  Iliomas  Egerton,  /'  John  Hammond/* 
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Thomas  Farde*s  Answere. 
^  Thomas  Forde. — ^To  the  first,  he  saith,  that  he 
''  cannot  answere,  because  he  is  not  priuy  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  bull ;  but  if  he  did  see  a  bull  pub- 
lished by  Gregory  the  thirteenth,  he  would  then  de- 
^'  liuer  his  opinion  thereof. 

**  To  the  second,  he  sayeth,  that  the  pope  hath  autho- 
"  ritie  to  depose  a  prince  on  certain  occasions ;  and 
''  when  such  a  bull  shall  be  pronounced  against  her 
**  maiestie,  he  will  thea  answere,  what  the  duety  of  her 
''  subjects,  and  what  her  right  is. 

*^  To  the  third,  he  saith,  he  is  a  private  subject,  and 
''  will  not  answere  to  any  of  these  questions. 

''  To  the  fourth,  hee  sayth,  that  the  pope  hath  autho- 
''  ritie,  upon  certaine  occasions,  (which  he  will  not 
''  name)  to  discharge  subjects  of  their  obedience  to  their 
**  prince. 

''  To  the  fifth,  he  saieth,  that  doctour  Saunders  and 
''  doctour  Bristowe  bee  learned  men ;  and  whether  they 
''  have  taught  truly  in  their  bookes,  metioned  in  this 
*'  article,  he  referreth  the  answere  to  themselves  j  for 
'^  himself  will  not  answere. 

*'  To  the  last,  he  sayeth,  that  when  that  case  shall 
'^  happen,  he  will  make  answere,  and  not  before. 

''  ThonuU  Forde. 

*'  John  Popham,  "  Da.  Lewes, 

Thomas  Egerton,  '^  John  Hammond.^' 
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John  Sherfs  Answere. 

**  John  Shert.-^To  all  the  articles  he  saith,  that  he  is 
**  a  catholique,  and  swarveth  in  no  poynte  from  the 
''  catholique  faith ;  and,  in  other  sort,  to  any  of  these 
"  articles  he  refuseth  to  answere.  ^^  j  »    q,. 

"  John  Popham,  '*  Da.  Lewes, 

'      "  Thomas  Egerton,  '*  John  Hammond/^ 
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Robert  Jfokai^i  AHswefe. 

''  Robert  Jdmscm. — ^To  the  first,  he  saith,  he  can  not 
^  answer. 

^  To  the  second^  he  cannot  tell  what  povirer  or  autho- 
**  ritie  the  pope  hath  in  the  poynts  named  in  this 
"  article. 

'*  To  the  third,  he  thinketh,  that  the  pope  hath  autho- 
*^  ritie,  in  some  cases,  to  authorize  subjects  to  take  arms 
'*  against  their  prince. 

"  To  the  fourth,  he  thinketh,  that  the  pope,  for  soiiie 
'*  causes,  may  discharge  subjects  of  their  alliegiahc^  tod 
**  obedience  to  their  natural  prince. 

"  To  the  fifth,  the  answere  to  thjs  article  dependeth 
''  upon  the  lawfulnesse  of  the  cause,  for  the  which  the 
''  pope  hath  given  sentence  against  het ;  but,  if  the 
"  cause  was  just,  then  he  thinketh  the  doctrine  of  doc- 
"  tour  Saunders  and  doctour  Bristowe  to  be  true.  Whe- 
"  ther  the  cause  were  just  or  not,  he  taketh  not  upon 
"  him  to  judge. 

^*  To  the  last,  he  saith,  that  if  such  deprivation  and 

"  invasion  should  be  made  for  temporal  matter,  he  #buld 

"take  part  with  her  maiestie,  but  if  it  were  for  any 

"  matter  of  his  faith,  he  thinketh,  he  We^e  then  boude 

"  to  tak^part  with  the  pope. 

''  Robert  Johnson. 

"  John  Popham,  *'  Da.  Lewes, 

^  Thomas  Egerton,  *^  John  Hammond/ 

John  Rarfs  Answere. 

^'  John  Hart. — ^To  the  first,  he  saith,  that  it  is  a  diflS- 
*'  cult  question,  and  that  he  cannot  make  answere 
'*  thereto. 

**  To  th^  i^cond,  hee  saith,  that  her  majestic  is  law- 
"  ful  queene,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed^  notwithstanding 
"  the  bul  supposed  to  be  published  by  Pius  quintus. 
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•*  Bat  whether  she  ought  to  be  obeyed  and  taken  fot 
*^  lawful  queene,  notwithstanding  *any  bull  or  sentence 
*'  that  the  pope  can  give,  he  saith,  he  can  not  answere. 

"  To  the  third,  he  cannot  answere,  and  fiirther  saith, 
*'  that  he  will  not  meddle  with  any  such  questions. 

"  To  the  fourth,  he  saith,  he  is  not  resolved,  and 
"  therefore  he  can  not  answer^. 

*'  To  the  fifth,  he  saith,  he  will  not  deale  with  any 
**  Bueh  questions,  and  knoweth  not  whether  Saunders 
*'  and  Bristowe  have  taught  wel  herein  or  not. 

'^  To  the  last,  he  saith,  that  when  such  a  case  shall 
"  happen  he  will  then  advise  what  becommeth  him  to 
**  do,  for  presently  hee  is  not  resolved. 

'^  This  hee  did  acknowledge  to  us,  after  hee  had  fully 
'^  perused  the  same,  but  refused  to  subscribe  to  it#  ' 

"  John  Popham.  '*  Da.  Lewes. 

"  Thomas  Egerton.  "  John  Hammond." 

Tlien  followeth, 

William  Filbee  his  Anstvere. 

«  William  Filbee.— To  the  first,  he  dMth,  th^  pope 
^  hath  authoritie  to  depose  any  prince;  and  ducU  sen- 
**  tences,  when  they  bee  promulgated,  ottgfet  <^  b<^ 
"  obeyed  by  the  subjects  of  any  prince ;  but  toucHfng 
«  the  bul  of  Piu$  quintus^  he  can  isay  ncfthihg' ;  But-  if 
"  it  was  such,  as  it  is  d,ffirmed  to  be,  he  doth  allow  it  J 
"  and  saith  that  it  ought  to  be  obeyed. 

"  To  the  second,  he  saith,  it  i^  a  hsird  (Jflestidft,  fiftd) 
**  therefore,  he  cannot  answere  it ;  but  Upolri  further 
**  advertisement,  he  ansWeretii,  as  to  the  first. 

"  To  the  third,  he  knoweth  not  #hat  to  saye  thete- 
"  unto. 

"  To  the  fourth,  hee  sayeth,  that  so  long  as  her 
^<  maiestSe  remaineth  queen^  the  pope  hath  no  Authoritie 
"  to  warrant  her  subjects  to  take  armes  against'  her;  or 
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''  to  disobey  her;  but  if  he  should  depose  her,  then  he 
**  might  discharge  them  of  their  allegiance  and  obediece 
"  to  her  maiestie*  .     . 

.  ''  To  the  fifth,  he  sayth,  he  will  not  meddle  with  the 
**  doctrine  of  doctour  Saunders  and  doctour  Bristowe. 
'^  To  the  last,  when  this  case  happeneth>  then  he 
^'  sayeth  he  will  answere  ;  and  if  he  had  been  in  Irdand 
''  when  doctour  Saunders  was  there,  he  would  have 
'^  done  as  a  priest  should  have  done,  th^t  is^  to  pray 
^'  that  the  right  may  have  place.'' 

James  Bosgrave  his  Answere. 

**  James  Bosgrave.— To  the  first  he  sayeth,  that  in 
^  his  conscience^  and  as  hee  shall  answere  before  Grod, 
'^  he  thinketh  that  the.  bull  or  sentence  of  excommu- 
'^^  nication  of  Pius  quintus  against  her  majestie,  was  at 
"  no  tiioae  lawfull,  ney ther  was  at  any  time,  or.  is  of  any 
"  of  her  majestie's  subjects  to  be  obeyed. 

**  To  the  second  he  sayeth,  that  her  majestic  is  law- 
''  full  queene  of  this  realme,  and  so  ought  to  be  taken, 
'^  notwithstanding  any  bull  or  sentence  that  the  pope 
**  eytherhath,  can,  or  shall  hereafter  give.  . 

''  To  the  third,  he  thinketh  the  pope  had  no  power  or 
<'  autiioritie  to  license  the  earles  of  Northumberland  and 
<'  Westmerlande,  or  any  other  of  her  majestie's.  subjectes, 
**  to  rebel  or  to. take  armes  against  her  majestic:  and 
'{ like  hee saith  of  doctour  Saunders:  but  he  holdeth 
**  doctour  Saunders,  and  all  other  that  shall,  upon  such 
^*  warrant)  take  armes  against  her  majestic,  to  bee  tray- 
''  tors  and  rebells. 

<<To  the  fourth^  hee  sayeth,  that  the  pope  neither 
**  hath,  nor  ought  to  have,  any  authoritie  to  discharge 
'^  any  of  her  majestie's  subjects,  or  the  subjects  of  any 
^  olher  christian  prince,  from  their  aU^ance,  for  any 
''  cause  wh^tsoey^,  and  so  he  thinketh  in  his  con- 
^'science. 
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''To the  fifth,  hee  affirmeth  in  his  conscience,  that 

*'  doctour  Sanders  and   doctour  Bristowe,  in  bookes 

"  here  mentioned,  and  touching  the  pojmt  here  speci- 

^*  fied,  have  taught,  testified,  and  mainteined  an  untrueth 

"  and  a  falsehode. 

'   "  To  the  last,  he  sayeth,  that  whatsoever  the  pope 

'^  should  doe,  he  would  in  this  case  take  part  with  her 

*'  majestic  against  the  pope,  what  cause  soever  he  would 

*'  pretend,  and  this  he  taketh  to  be  the  duety  of  every 

"  good  subject.     And  this  to  bee  his  opinion  in  all  the 

"  pointes  above  recited,  he  wil  be  ready  to  affirme  upon 

•'hisoth. 

"  James  Bosgrave  *. 

> 

"  Jolin  Popham,  "  Da.  Lewes, 

"  Thomas  Egerton,  "  John  Hammond." 

r 

Henri/  Orion's  Answere. 

"  Henry  Orton. — To  the  first  he  sayth,  that  he  think- 
"  eth  the  bull  of  Pius  quintus  was  at  no  time  a  lawfuU 
'^  sentence,  or  of  force  to  binde  any  of  her  majestie's 
'^  subjects,  and  that  notwithstanding,  her  majestic  was 

and  is  to  be  obeyed  by  every  of  her  subjects. 

"  To  the  second,  he  thinketh  chat  her  majestic  is  to 

be  holden  for  lawfuU  queene  of  this  realme,  and  ought 
"  to  be  obeyed  by  all  her  subjects,  notwithstanding  any 
**  thing  that  y*  pope  eyther  hath  done,  or  can  doe. 

*'  To  the  third,  he  thinketh  the  pope  neither  hath 
'*  nor  had  authoritie  to  warrant  any  of  the  persons 
"  here  named,  to  doe  as  they  have  done,  or  any  other 
"  of  her  subjects,  to  take  armes  against  her  majestie, 

*  He  afterwards  retracted  his  answer  to  tht  last  question,  in  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  warden  of  the  Tower,  and  desired  him  to 
deliver  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council :  he  was  careful  that  his  fellow 
prisoners  should  be  apprised  of  this  retractation.  This  is  mentioned 
in  a  manuscript  letter  of  cardinal  Allen,  which  has  been  communicated 
to  the  writer. 
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''  and  that  those  which  have  taken  armes  against  her, 

**  upon  that,  or  the  like  warrant,  have  done  unlawfully. 
'*  To  the  fourth,  he  thinketh  the  pope  hath  no  autho- 

**  ritie  to  discharge  any  subject  from  his  allegiance  and 

'*  obedience  to  his  prince. 

^'  To  the  fifth,  he  thinketh  that  D.  Saunders  and 

^*  D.  Bristowe  have,  in  the  poyntes  mentioned  in  this 

^'  article,  taught  and  maintained  an  untrueth  and  a 

^  falshood. 

To  die  last,  he  sayth,  that  in  the  case  here  sup- 
posed, he  would  take  part  with  her  majestie  against 

**  the  pope,  or  any  other  invading  the  reaulme  by  his 

*'  authoritie. 

"  Henry  Orton, 

''  John  Popham,  "  Da.  Lewes, 

*^  Thomas  Egerton,  "        ^'  John  Hammond. 

'^  Imprinted,  &c«  as  in  the  title-page.'' 
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